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AT ONE AGAIN. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


‘HIS STRAWBERRY COW SLIPPED LOOSE HER TETHER.” 


IL.—NOONDAY. 


Two angry men—in heat they sever, 
And one goes home by a harvest field: — 

“ Hope’s naught,” quoth he, “and vain endeavor ; 
I said and say it, I will not yield! 
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“ As for this wrong, no art can mend it; 
The bond is shiver’d that held us twain; 

Old friends we be, but law must end it, 
Whether for loss or whether for gain. 


“Yon stream is small—full slow its wending; 
but winning is sweet, but right is fine; 

And shoal of trout, or willowy bending— 
Though Law be costly—I’ll prove them mine. 


“His strawberry cow slipped loose her tether, 
And trod the best of my barley down; 
His little lasses at play together 
Pluck’d the poppies my boys had grown. { 


“What then? Why, naught! She lack’d of reason ; 
And they—my little ones match them well: 

But this— Nay, all things have their season, 

And ’tis my season to curb and quell.” 





Il.—SUNSET. 

So saith he, when noontide fervors flout him, 
So thinks, when the West is amber and red, 

When he smells the hop-vines sweet about him, 
And the clouds are rosy overhead. 


While slender and tall the hop-poles going 
Straight to the West in their leafy lines, 
Portion it out into chambers, glowing, 
And bask in red day as the sun declines. 


Between the leaves in his latticed arbor 
He sees the sky, as they flutter and turn, 

While moor’d like boats in a golden harbor 
The fleets of feathery cloudlets burn. 


Withdrawn in shadow, he thinketh over 
Harsh thoughts, the fruit-laden trees among, 
Till pheasants call their young to cover, 
And cushats coo them a nursery song. 


And flocks of ducks forsake their sedges, 
Wending home to the wide barn door, 

And loaded wains between the hedges 
Slowly creep to his threshing-floor— 


Slowly creep. And his tired senses 

Float him over the magic stream, 
To a world where Fancy recompenses 
Vengeful thoughts with a troubled dream! 





IIl—THE DREAM. 

Wnat’s this? A wood. What’s that? One calleth— 
Calleth and eryeth in mortal dread ; 

He hears men strive—then somewhat falleth !— 

“Help me, neighbor—I’m hard bestead.” 
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““AND HIS TIRED SENSES FLOAT IM OVER THE MAGIC STREAM.” 


The dream is strong—the voice he knoweth— 
But when he would run, his feet are fast, 
And death lies beyond, and no man goeth 
To help, and he says the time is past. 


His feet are held, and he shakes all over: 
Nay, they are free—he has found the place; 
Green boughs are gather’d—what is’t they cover ?— 
“T pray you, look on the dead man’s face— 


“You that stand by,” he saith, and cowers— 
“ Man, or Angel, to guard the dead 

With shadowy spear, and a brow that lowers, 
And wing points reared in the gloom o’erhead. 


“T dare not look. He wrong’d me never. 
Men say we differ’d; they speak amiss: 
This man and I were neighbors ever— 
I would have ventured my life for his. 


“But fast my feet were—fast with tangles— 
Ay! words—but they were not sharp, I trow, 
Though parish feuds and vestry wrangles— 
Oh pitiful sight!—I see thee now! 
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“BUT ONE IN THE GARDEN OF HOPS IS SINGING.” 


“If we fell out, twas but foul weather 
After long shining. Oh bitter cup! 

What! dead? Why, man, we play’d together! 
Art dead—ere a friend can make it up?” 


IV.THE WAKING. 
Over his head the chafer hummeth; 
Under his feet shut daisies bend: 
Waken, man! the enemy cometh, 
Thy neighbor, counted so long a friend. 


He can not waken—and firm and steady 
The enemy comes with lowering brow; 
He looks for war, his heart is ready, 
His thoughts are bitter—he will not bow. 


He fronts the seat—the dream is flinging 
A spell that his footsteps may not break; 

But one in the garden of hops is singing— 
The dreamer hears it, and starts awake. 





AT ONE AGAIN. 


“My BOWER! THE FAIR FAY TWINED IT ROUND ME.” 


V.—A SONG. 


Walking apart, she thinks none listen; 
And now she carols, and now she stops; 

And the evening-star begins to glisten 
Atween the lines of blossoming hops. 


Sweetest Mercy, your mother taught you 
All uses and cares that to maids belong; 

Apt scholar to read and to sew she thought you— 
She did not teach you that tender song: 


“The lady sang in her charméd bower, 
Shelter’d and safe under roses blown: 
‘Storm can not touch me, hail nor shower, 

Where all alone TI sit, all alone. 


“* My bower! The fair Foy twined it round me ; 
Care nor trouble can pierce it through ; 

But once a sigh from the warm world found me 
Between two leaves that were bent with dew. 


“* 4nd day to night, and night to morrow, 
Though soft as slumber the long hours wore, 
I look’d for my dower of love, of sorrow— 
Is there no more—no more—no more ?’ 
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“SHE TURNS HER FACE WHEN HIS OWN HE BENDETH.” 


“Give her the sun-sweet light, and duly 
e ’ ey 
To walk in shadow, nor chide her part; 
Give her the rose, and truly, truly— 
> ? ry 
To wear its thorn with a patient heart. 


“Misty as dreams the moonbeam lieth 
Checkered and faint on her charméd floor; 
The lady singeth, the lady sigheth, 
‘Is there no more—no more—no more ?’” 


VI.—LOVERS. 

A crash of boughs!—one through them breaking! 
Mercy is startled, and fain would fly, 

But e’en as she turns, her steps o’ertaking, 
He pleads with her— Mercy, it is but I!” 


“Mercy !”—he touches her hand unbidden— 
“The air is balmy, I pray you stay— 

Mercy?” Her downcast eyes are hidden, 
And never a word she has to say, 


Till closer drawn, her prison’d fingers 

He takes to his lips with a yearning strong; 
And she murmurs low, that late she lingers, 

Her mother will want her, and think her long. 


DEERE BA LE SEN 
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“Good mother is she, then honor duly 


The lightest wish in her heart that stirs; 
But there is a bond yet dearer truly, 
And there is a love that passeth hers. 


“Mercy! Mercy!” Her heart attendeth— 
Love’s birthday blush on her brow lies sweet; 
She turns her face when his own he bendeth, 
And the lips of the youth and the maiden meet. 


VIl.—FATHERS. 
Move through the bowering hops, O lovers, 
Wander down to the golden West; 
But two stand mute in the shade that covers 
Your love and youth from their souls opprest. 


A little shame on their spirits stealing, 
A little pride that is loath to sue, 

A little struggle with soften’d feeling, 
And a world of fatherly care for you. 


One says: “To this same running water, 
Maybe, Neighbor, your claim is best.” 

And one: “Your son has kissed my daughter: 
Let the matters between us—rest.” 


“LET THE MATTERS BETWEEN US—REST.” 











Y the New Northwest is meant that por- 


tion of the great Northwest lying di- | 
rectly west of Lake Superior, comprising the | 


State of Minnesota and the country lying to 
the west and northwest of it. What was 
known as the Northwest Territory fifty years 
or more ago, when that vast region was ced- 
ed to the United States by Great Britain, 
did, as a matter of fact, include what is now 
the State of Minnesota, although that region 
was then a terra incognita, so far as its be- 
ing recognized or considered by the govern- 
ment as any thing more than a “ howling 
wilderness,” inhabited by savages and fur- 
bearing animals, instinct with perpetual des- 
olation and wildness, and not susceptible of 
civilized occupancy. 

More than three hundred years ago Jacques 
Cartier, an adventurous French naval officer, 
discovered the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River, and, moving up that stream a few 
miles, landed and built a stockade near the 
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present site of the city of Quebec, and by the 
“divine right” of the King of France claim- 
ed the entire country of the Indians lying 
westward as the property of his royal mas- 
ter. This occurred in the year 1540, eighty 
years before the Pilgrims landed on Plym- 
outh Rock. The French authorities, quick 
to seize an advantage, sent out an expedi- 
tion to occupy this newly discovered land. 
Quebec was declared the capital of New 
France, by which was meant all the unknown 
region lying to the westward. They set 
about exploring this vast territory. More 
than one hundred years subsequent to Car- 
tier’s discovery the traders, missionaries, 
military officers, rvoyageurs, and adventurers 
had reached the western shores of the Great 
Lakes, having followed the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er from its mouth to its source in the water- 
shed of the continent. There was an undis- 
covered country still beyond which was full 
of promise. They obtained some informa- 
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tion concerning it from the In- 
dians, who had a very limited 
knowledge of it, and a vague 
idea of the existence of a great 
river many miles beyond, 
which they called the Miche 
Sepe—a name the French re- 
tained and recorded on their 
maps of this region some years 
later. The trader and mis- 
sionary still moved on, hand in 
hand, as they had done during 
the preceding hundred years; 
the former actuated by love of 
vain and adventure, the latter 
animated by fervent zeal and 
devotion in bearing the tidings 
of the Cross to the benighted 
savages in this pathless wil- 
derness. For the real discov- 
ery of this New Northwest, 
then, the world is indebted to 
those traders and missionaries 
who braved danger and faced 
death itself in the pursuit of 
their respective objects. 

There is no one, perhaps, 
who reads at all, and is im- 
pressed with what he reads, 
who has not in the picture- 
gallery of his mind some his- 
torical scene or incident which 
stands out from all others in 
brighter colors than the rest, 
and in sharper outlines. It 
may be Leonidas with his three 
hundred defending the pass of Thermopylez 
against the Persian bands, or Horatius de- 
fending the bridge against “thrice thirty 
thousand foes,” or the Pilgrims hazarding 
all for conscience’ sake, or some other of | 
the hundreds of brave, heroic, or romantic 
incidents which glorify the pages of his- 
tory. To many the braving of danger and 
death by those Jesuits, Franciscan priests, 
and Recollet fathers, who came here two 
centuries ago for the sole and single pur- 
pose of the conversion to Christianity of 
the pagan savages, was a display of chiv- | 
alrous devotion and martyr-heroism sel- | 
dom, if ever, witnessed or recorded. His- | 
tory has never done them full justice. To 
some their career may seem to have lack- 
ed those outward circumstances that en- | 
chain the fancy or arrest the attention, | 
while to others it possesses all these ele- | 
ments. True, no pomp or circumstance of 
war surrounded these unpretending actors, 
no royal display dignified their action, and 
little of the tragic element calls forth the 
sympathetic tear; yet it is a sad and pain- 
ful history, in many of its details and inci- 
dents harrowing and revolting. Those all- | 
enduring men, born amidst the luxuries of 
civilized life, left all behind them when they | 
embarked in their boats to the land of the | 
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savages. Their lives were in constant jeop- 
ardy, at the mercy of the caprice, jealousy, 
superstition, and hate which were always 
active in savage breasts filled with a relent- 
less and untamable ferocity. They went to 
share the life of these savages, to be domi- 
ciled in their dirty lodges, to partake of 
their unappetizing feasts, to listen to their 
tribal traditions, and to put themselves into 
communication with the inner workings of 
their spiritual natures to enable them to 
teach with greater effect. Their motto, Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam—for the greater glory 
of God—had inspiration enough in its grand 
simplicity and fullness of aim to consecrate 
any great undertaking involving self-sacri- 
fice and pious effort. 

The spirit of avarice and love of adven- 
ture made the trader the pioneer of the mis- 
sionary—Mammon has generally led the 
way for God—but it required great bravery 


jand courage to face the danger and possi- 
| ble death which the trader encountered. 
| When they reached the Mississippi, by way 
|of Lake Superior, the Fox and Wisconsin 


rivers, or the Illinois River, and went up 
the “ Father of Rivers” in their rude boats, 
its surface had never before been disturbed 
but by the sea-bird’s wing, the fish which 
reveled in its waters, or the smoothly glid- 
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ing, picturesque canoe. The song of the 
voyageur had not yet been heard by the 
savage. On either bank a wilderness met 
the eye. The stillness of primeval nature 
had rested over these solitudes for untold 
ages. Century after century the morning 
dawned on the most picturesque landscapes, 
the most beautiful lakes and streams, while 
the setting sun gilded the smoke that rose 
from the humble wigwam, and the deepen- 
ing twilight gave a sombre gloom to groves 
and prairies occupied by the simple, unas- 
piring, though barbarous tenants of the soil. 
These were content with their savage life— 
with their squaws, their medicine-men, their 
Manitou, their tribal wars, and would have 
so remained to this day but for another peo- 
ple with a deeper and higher life, before 
whom the mentally powerless natives quick- 
ly disappear. The traders made their way, 
notwithstanding, to the remotest corners of 
what is now the State of Minnesota, until 
they had established barter with the In- 
dians throughout this broad area; and the 
missionary ever unfurled his banner beside 
the trading post. Thus this section of the 
Union was made known—a region where 
land and climate alike vie to waken and 
sustain man’s energies. 

These explorations and labors were con- 
tinued for nearly two centuries, during 
which time France, Spain, and England 
contended for the possession and control of 
this land. It was under the dominion of 





France until 1763, then under that of En- 
gland until 1804; Spain never succeeded in 
gaining a foot-hold there. In 1804 it was 
ceded to the United States. During all 
those years, and, indeed, up to a recent date, 
there was rivalry and contention between 
wealthy and powerful fut-trading compa- 
nies, individuals, Indians, and the military 
forces. It was, indeed, a field of contest 
and bloodshed. Human bones whiten the 
land between the rivers St. Croix and Mis- 
sissippi, and to some extent west and north- 
west of the latter. The successive govern- 
ing powers attempted to assert authority 
and enforce obedience and recognition of 
their rule, and to acquire an unlimited in- 
fluence over the natives. The English were 
the most successful in this direction. To 
this day these Indians respect and would 
yield ready obedience to the British crown 
were it restored to authority here. This was 
one of the causes of the Indian uprising in 
1862. It is claimed by the best authority 
that the secret of this disposition lies in the 
fact that the English in their treatment of 
the Indians were more just yet more severe 
and decided than other governments. 

The names of those French traders, mis- 
sionaries, explorers and adventurers, Indian 
tribes, and prominent actors who occupied 
or were interested in this land until with- 
in the last three or four decades have been 
handed down in connection with lakes, riv- 
ers, towns, counties, and institutions of va- 
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rious kinds all over the State of Minnesota. 
Among the more prominent are Hennepin, 
who discovered and explored the Upper Mis- 
sissippi to its source in 1680, and named the 
great falls at Minneapolis, in the county 
bearing his name, after his patron saint, 
Anthony of Padua; Nicollet, the eminent 
scientist, who explored the Minnesota Riv- 
er and various portions of the Northwest, 
and who has a monument in a county in 
the western part of the State, and after 
whom is named a fine hotel in Minneapolis; 
Duluth, whose name is given to the “ze- 
nith city of the unsalted seas,” at the head 
of Lake Superior; Le Sueur, Faribault, and 
many others, who are in like manner remem- 
bered. Even the blood of the early French, 
generally tinctured with the Indian, is cours- 


ing in the veins of many who are seen daily | 


on the streets of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
in other parts of the State. The high cheek- 
bone, with otherwise regular Gallic and oft- 
en handsome features, tells the story of the 
manner of life of their ancestry. Many of 
the early comers married squaws, but were 
not especially scrupulous about the formal- 
ity of marriage. However, by the more 
respectable class these informal marriages 
were legalized when those having authority 
to perform the ceremony came to the coun- 


try, or when in any other way an opportu- | 


nity was offered. Many of the French and 
some of the American settlers had one wife 
or concubine in town and another in the 
hunting grounds. History does not record 
that either the mistress or community saw 
any thing censurable in the practice of rais- 
ing illegitimate children. The evil effects 
of this manner of life and practice were and 
are still seen in the Red River country, and 
on and beyond the boundary line, in various 
forms. The renegades up there lived with 
the Indian women unlawfully, raised up il- 
legitimate children, and populated that sec- 
tion largely with mongrel half-breeds, who 
became dissolute, treacherous, and thieving 
outlaws—parasites in a civilized communi- 
ty. But they got no foot-hold in Minnesota 
to the extent of influencing the character 
of its institutions or customs; they had no 
part in the great work of building up the 
State. This element in the population was 
but as a crooked changeling laid in the cra- 
dle for a short time, until the sturdy Amer- 


icans could bring the fair babe of the com- | 


monwealth they had forecast. 

Under the French dominion many of the 
officers, traders, and adventurers who came 
from France and Canada were descendants 
of an existing or fallen nobility, and were 
educated, polished, and intelligent, and sup- 
posed they were born to rule. They were 
men of civilization and Old-World ideas, 
confronted with these forest solitudes, con- 
fronted, too, for the first time, with their 
real selves, and so led gradually to elimi- 


nate from the original substance of man- 
hood the artificial results of culture. The 
freedom from the restraints of civilized life, 
the adulation of natives and employés, gave 
a romance to this life which was coveted and 
often preferred to that in the elegant par- 
lors of Paris or Quebec. It was a semi-civ- 
ilization, full of a charm of its own, the like 
| of which can hardly be found now, in these 
days of railroads and newspapers and tele- 
graphs, in our continent. All nationalities 
enjoyed it. It was full of novelty, incident, 
and adventure. A pious historian has said 
|it was apt to “render one earthly, sensual, 
and devilish,” unless there was “a strong 
| religious principle to counteract ;” and fur- 
| ther, that “there have been scenes enacted 
in Minnesota” (referring to the early days) 
“which will never be known till the judg- 
ment-day, for ignorance of which we should 
| be grateful.” This statement is highly col- 
}ored. But this hybrid blood, like that of 
the Indian, is rapidly disappearing and be- 
jing superseded by the Anglo-Saxon, Teu- 
| tonic, Scandinavian, and Celtic. The last 
| remnants of the inferior races linger like 
|spectres around the final resting-place of 
| their kindred, or, following their instincts, 
| have kept beyond the limits of civilization, 
}and are beyond the boundaries of Minneso- 
ta. Of the Gallic element but few traces 
remain to bear testimony to a former domi- 
nation. Most of these are to be found in 
St. Paul, where some of the oldest and 
wealthiest families are either of French de- 
scent or connected with those who are, and 
retain some of the characteristics of their 
ancestors; and some streets, both English 
and American in aspect, bear the names of 
the vanished Gauls. Of their wild and dar- 
ing life we have but imperfect tradition, 
the superior energy and life of the later pi- 
oneers blotting out the evidences of it and 
them, and they now live only in the stray 
paragraphs of the limited chronicles whose 
hoarded leaves are garnered and jealously 
watched by the Minnesota State Historical 
| Society. The Indians have left innumera- 
| ble names and many mounds and other ev- 
| idences to tell their successors that here 
| their race once lived and died. 
| I found an interesting and entertaining 
| work on America (when this section of it 
| was in the possession and under the authori- 
ty of the English), written by Winterbottom, 
an English author, and published in London 
\in 1795. It is a work of four volumes, in 
\the possession of James A. Lennon, Esq., 
an old settler here, who has many quaint 
and antiquarian relics and records of olden 
|times. The work is as rare as the records 
of the court of George the Fourth. The 
|sketch of St. Anthony’s Falls,-on the next 
| page, was probably made two hundred years 
ago. The name of the artist is not given, 
but is supposed to be Father Louis Henne- 
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VIEW OF ST, ANTHONY'S FALLS.—[FRUM AN OLD ENGRAVING. } 


pin, as subsequent records indicate that he 
was the original explorer of the falls, and 
took back a sketch of them to Europe when 
he returned, over a century preceding the 


time when this work was issued, about 
eighty years ago. Those who have made 
this subject a study think they can locate 
the rock and island alluded to in the original 
sketch as the same which are now found 
below the falls, stranded, as it were, since 
the recession of the falls of a century ago, 
by the constant and inexorable action of 
the water in undermining and destroying 
the ledge, which process science and the 
most skillful engineering have arrested in 
later years. 

In speaking of the lakes and rivers of 
North America, Winterbottom makes the fol- 
lowing allusion to the commerce of the Mis- 
sissippi River at that early day: “The mer- 
chandise necessary for the commerce of the 
upper settlements on or neay the Mississippi 
River is conveyed in the spring and autumn 


in batteaux, rowed by eighteen or twenty | 
From | 


men, and carrying about forty tons. 
New Orleans to the Illinois the voyage is 
commonly performed in eight or ten weeks.” 

This chapter—a long description of the 
great river—states that nothing was known 


at that time respecting its length, and even | 


its source was unknown. It says, further: 
“We only know that from St. Anthony’s Falls, 
in latitude 45°, it glides with a pleasant, 
clear current, and receives many large and 


very extensive tributary streams before its | 


junction with the Missouri.” The descrip- 


tion of the falls follows: “The Falls of St. | 
Anthony, in latitude 45°, received their name 
from Father Louis Hennepin, a French mis- 
sionary, who traveled into these parts about 
the year 1680, and was the first European 
The whole river, 


ever seen by natives. 





| which is more than two hundred and fifty 
yards wide, falls perpendicularly about thir- 
| ty feet, and forms a most pleasing cataract. 
| The rapids below, in the space of three hun- 
dred yards, render the descent considera- 
bly greater, so that, when viewed at a dis- 
| tance, they appear to be much higher than 
| they really are. In the middle of the falls 
|is a small island, about forty feet broad 
and somewhat longer, on which grow a few 
cragged hemlocks and spruce-trees; and 
about half-way between this island and the 
eastern shore is a rock, lying at the very 
edge of the falls in an oblique position, five 
or six feet broad and thirty or forty feet 
|long. These falls are peculiarly situated, 
|as they are approached without the least 
| obstruction from any intervening hill or 
| precipice, which can not be said of any oth- 
‘er considerable fall, perhaps, in the world. 
|The country around is exceedingly beauti- 
ful. It is not an uninterrupted plain, where 
'the eye finds no relief, but composed of 
many gentle ascents, which in the spring 
and summer are covered with verdure and 
interspersed with little groves, and give a 
pleasing variety to the prospect. A little 
below the falls is a small island of about 
|an acre and a half, on which grow a num- 
ber of oak-trees, almost all the branches of 
which able to bear the weight are in the 
proper season of the year loaded with ea- 
gles’ nests. Their instinctive wisdom has 
| taught them to choose this place, as it is 
| seeured, on account of the rapids above, 
| from the attacks either of men or beasts.” 

| Previous to the advent of bona fide set- 
| tlers Minnesota had been partially explored 
| and its resources to some extent made known. 
Such eminent officers and scholars as Long, 
| Pike, Nicollet, Schoolcraft, and others had 
been here. Of course some settlers had 
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come and made claims, or had 
squatted on land. Among the 
number was Jonathan Carver, 
who came from Connecticut in 
1767, soon after this section had 
been ceded to Great Britain. 
He seems to have been a keen, 
practical Yankee, the prototype 
of those who came after him. 
He was the first of the numer- 
ous land speculators; went up 
the Mississippi above the Falls 
of St. Anthony, with an eye for 
the main chance in the way of 
a speculation. He returned to 
a point below the present site 
of St. Paul, and stepped out of 
his canoe in front of what 
proved to be a remarkable 
eave, which now bears his 
name. <A few feet from the 
entrance commences a lake 
of clear water, which extends 
back to an unknown distance. 
The walls of the cave are coy- 
ered with indecipherable In- 
dian hieroglyphics, appearing 
to be very old. A short dis- 
tance from this cavern, on the 
bluff above it, is the mound in 
which the Dakota tribes bur- 
ied the bones of their dead, as- 
sembling there annually for 
that purpose, and to hold coun- 
cil and legislate for the suc- 
ceeding year. At one of these 
gatherings Carver made a 
speech before the Dakotas— 
probably the first ever deliver- 
ed by a Yankee in this region. 
The first conveyance of land 
made and the first deed signed 
in this region was here. It 
was made to Carver from the 
Indians, and the instrument 
under which his heirs founded | 
their claim to the Carver tract, il HNN 
which both England and this HH 
government subsequently re- 
pudiated. As late as 1851 hold- 

ers of this Carver scrip were 

seen about the neighborhood 

looking up their imaginary es- 

tates. But Carver was a far- 

seeing man. He predicted that 

splendid scheme of commercial 
intercommunication by which 

St. Paul was to become the cen- 

tre and foeus of a great inter- 

nal commerce. He predicted 

a water connection with New 

York, which has been consum- 

mated in the Erie Canal. He 

also conceived the idea of a 

Pacific road by way of the 
Minnesota and other rivers, 
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which has since been attempted. He pre- 
sented his schemes with such force and 
clearness that he induced the English au- 
thorities to make explorations for the pur- 
pose of surveying and discovering. 

In the year 1819 this government sent out 
troops, under Colonel Leavenworth, with in- 
structions to build a fort at the confluence 
of the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers, and 
to enforce the authority of this government. 
A stockade was first built on the low land 
west of the Mississippi and south of the 
Minnesota River, called “Cantonment Leav- 
enworth.” On account of the overflowing 


OOLONEL JOSIAH G. SNELLING. 


of this site, the location was changed to the 
present site of Fort Snelling, on the high 
table-land on the opposite side of the Min- 
nesota River, a white sandstone bluff. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1820 Colonel Snelling succeed- 
ed to the command, completed the fort in 
1824, and christened it Fort St. Anthony. 
Soon after this General Scott visited the 
fort on a tour of inspection, and was so well 
pleased with its excellent construction that 
he named it Fort Snelling, in compliment to 
its builder and.commander. Colonel Snel- 
ling was a brave and competent officer; 
born in Boston in 1772; entered the service 
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as lieutenant in 1808; was distinguished 

for bravery at the battles of Tippecanoe, 

Brownstown, and Lyons Creek; and was 

prominent in connection with Hull’s sur- 

render at Detroit, and at the trial of that 

officer denounced him as either a coward or 

a traitor. A succession of promotions made 

him colonel of the Fifth Infantry in 1819. 

He died August 20, 1828, in Washington. 

His estimable and accomplished widow is 

still living, in Cincinnati, aged ninety-six 

years. 

’ ‘The real material development of Minneso- | 
ta commenced in the year 1834, when H. H. | 
Sibley made his advent here as a partner in 

the American Fur Company and superintend- | 
ent of its great interests north of Lake Pepin | 
to the British boundaries, and the combined 

power of capital and labor was brought to 
bear upon the hitherto somewhat wild and 

precarious business of collecting furs. Dur- | 
ing the succeeding fifteen years a number | 
of prominent men came here, who were and 
have since been identified with the upbuild- 

ing of this State in every particular—such 

men as H. M. Rice, Franklin Steele, N. W. 

Kitson, Edmund Rice, Joseph R. Brown, D. 

Olmstead, and others, whose names are now 

fully commemorated on the map of the State. 
The knowledge they acquired of Indian 
character and of the manner of dealing 
with the savages, as well as of the resources 
of the State, fitted them to render efficient 

service to the commonwealth. There have 
been two currents of population which have 
surged across the continent and peopled the 
great West. The initial points of this dis- 
tribution were Jamestown and Plymouth. 
These currents, of course, often intermin- 


GENERAL H. H. SIBLEY. ' 


| Red River, near the boundary line. 
| failure. The colony was scattered into Min- 
| nesota, further south. 


MINNESOTA DAKOTA, 


gled. The cumulative pressure of the north- 
ern tide of population forced it around the 
lakes (which limited it on the north), and 
northward up the Mississippi Valley, and 
ast of the central desert regions into Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, where it came in con- 
tact with and overcame that lethargic tide 
which had its rise in Quebee as an initial 
point, and had followed the waters of the St. 
Lawrence, consuming a century in getting 
here. From this source some feeble attempts 
at settlement had been made; the most 
notable was that of the Earl of Selkirk,a 
wealthy Scotch nobieman, in 1811, on the 
It wasa 


All such attempts 
failed wholly or partially. It was com- 
mencing at the wrong end: as absurd as the 
attempt, about the same time, of one Dix- 
on to establish an empire of half-breeds and 
Indians on the Red River, with himself as 
chief, under the title of Montezuma II. It 
seems to have been predestined that the 
channel through which the permanent set- 
tlers of this State were to come should be 
on American soil. In this way came the 
pioneers who built up the State and gave it 
its character. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the settlement of Minnesota has been free 
from the scenes of sanguinary violence which 
have disgraced the early history of many of 
the border States. This is due to the fact 
that this State, California, and Oregon were 
settled about the same time—1851—and the 
gold fields of the Pacific attracted the reck- 
less adventurers and desperate characters 
who would otherwise have found a home 
here. As it was, the men who had it in 
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view to gain subsistence by honest labor 


sought the fertile prairies of Minnesota. 
We refer to the settlement after the organi- 
zation of a Territory and State. 

These tides of emigration pushed the na- 
tives ahead of them. The Indians made 
successive stands and efforts to resist this 
onward march of civilization, which was 
driving them before it and destroying them. 
They had been forced up the streams in this 
section, from different directions, until they 
found themselves at their source—the limit. 
Here they made a final and desperate strug- 
gle for their existence and to recover their 
lost hunting grounds. Instinct seemed to 
dictate to them to make this their final bat- 
tle-ground in this latitude. But whether 
as the result of instinct or reason, or from 
the force of circumstances, the conflict is a 
fact of history. Minnesota, then, may be 
said to be the outcome of that period of 
contention preceding 1848, the epitaph of 
which was written in blood with the toma- 
hawk. It is the child of many vicissitudes ; 
ceded and re-ceded, languishing undeveloped 
through an existence of two centuries, sack- 
ed and pillaged, shocked from centre to out- 
line by Indian wars and massacres, deluged 
with blood in the fierce warfare between 
the Chippewas and Dakotas, and finally, in 
1862, when it was hoping for rest and sta- 
bility, plunged into that terrible Sioux mas- 
sacre and war in which nearly one thousand 
pioneers were brutally tortured and butch- 





ered, shocking the civilized world with its 
atrocity. This beautiful land seems, indeed, 
to have been the prey of a capricious fate, 
but it has survived the ordeal, and come out 
strengthened and with renewed vigor. Its 
permanent settlement and progress toward 
the fulfillment of its destiny seem to have 
been consecrated by that Sioux massacre. 
It was a turning-point in the history of the 
State. The war was terminated in such a 
manner as to give assurance to the world 
that that was the last successful or consid- 
erable uprising of Indians in this latitude, 
since the latter were driven from the bor- 
ders of Minnesota and severely punished. 
This defense of the State and suppression 
of the uprising was intrusted to General H. 
H. Sibley, who conducted it with distin- 
guished ability, and fairly won the title of 
the savior as well as the father of Minne- 
sota. His familiarity with Indian character 
and his ability and integrity of purpose es- 
pecially fitted him for this important duty. 

To mould and shape the destinies of a 
State out of the chaos and confusion attend- 
ing the travail and birth of Minnesota re- 
quired just such men at the helm as the pi- 
oneers who cane — men of great physical 
and moral courage, and many of them well 
educated. The American came to the front 
in earnest, one hand extended for a land 
grant, and the other grasping a rifle. 

These men, well fitted to encounter the 
hardships of frontier life, were not un- 
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mindful of the higher wants of the people | 


who might cast their lot here. No soon- 
er had they made a shelter for themselves 


than they reared the church and school- | 


house. Minnesota has excellent common 
schools, munificently endowed, higher insti- 
tutions of learning, and an excellent uni- 
versity. The largest and finest edifices in 


such flourishing interior cities as Winona, | 


Rochester, Faribault, Red Wing, St. Cloud, 
and others are the school buildings. The 


finest public-school building in any country | 


town in this land is at Rochester, in the 
southern part of the State, indicating a 


half century of patient upbuilding instead | 


of a single decade. One hawing a knowl- 


edge of what Minnesota was up to as late a | 
date as 1850, when the entire population | 
was abou’ 5000, and then east of the Mis- | 


sissippi River mainly, and no knowledge of 


its progress and growth since, would be sur- | 


prised to be now set down on the streets of 


St. Paul or Minneapolis, or some of the large | 


interior cities. Then St.Paul, the only city, 
was on the verge of civilization; it consist- 
ed of a few rude shanties, each alternate 
one devoted to relieving the universal Amer- 
ican thirst. It has now nearly 40,000 in- 
habitants; and Minneapolis, a few miles 
above, nearly as many—80,000 people with- 


in an area ten miles square. These cities 


have school-houses, churches, and public 


buildings that would grace any Eastern | 


city, and massive business blocks on either 
side of the principal streets, representing 
their industry and wealth. Great mills, 
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elevators, and manu actories of all kinds 
line the banks of the river at Minneapolis. 
The river is spanned by expensive bridges. 
The first bridge that was ever put across 
| the Mississippi River at any point was the 
| wire suspension- bridge at Minneapolis, 
built in 1856. The elegant residences and 
grounds indicate a high degree of refine- 
ment. Throughout the State the soil yields 
|an abundance; railroads penetrate every 
section of it, and reach out through the far 
Northwest toward the Pacific coast and the 
; British Possessions, all paying tribute to these 
central cities. The people love their soil, 
climate, prairies, lakes, and streams, and 
look forward to the future with high hopes. 
Yet there are men still young who can re- 
member when these cities and this populous 
section was a tenantless prairie or tree-cov- 
ered bluff. Twenty-five years ago Chicago 
and Milwaukee were the Ultima Thule of 
Northwestern travel to ordinary mortals 
who were neither pioneers, trappers, nor fur- 
| traders. It took several days to get to St. 
Paul from Chicago. Now St.Paul and Min- 
neapolis are the objective points for tourists 
and pleasure-seekers in that direction. The 
people of those cities talk of “watering- 
| places” and summer resorts within their 
| own State. Minnetonka, Como, White Bear, 
and other lakes are within a few miles, and 
so are Frontenac, Faribault, St. Cloud, and 
a number of other healthful and beautiful 
resorts. A ride of about twenty hours by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, or 
Chicago and Northwestern and West Wis- 
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consin railways brings 
one here from Chicago, 
By the former route 
the ever-changing and 
ever-beautiful scenery 
of the Upper Mississip- 
pi is in view from the 
ears which run on 
the river-bank from 
La Crosse to Minne- 
apolis—scenery which 
will compare with any 
in the world. Elegant 
passenger and sleeping 
coaches run through 
without change, and 
have all the convenien- 
ces for travelers pos- 
sessed by any roads in 
the world. The press, 
the telegraph, and the 
steamboat, as well as 
the railroad, are here 
—indeed, hundreds of 
miles beyond to the 
west and the north- 
west. The press here 
is equal in ability and 
enterprise to that of 
any city in this coun- 
try. The Daily Press 
is one of the most 
brilliant and able in 
the country, and has 
a building, newspaper 
and job establishment, 
equaled in complete- 
ness of appointments 
by less than half a 
dozen of the kindin the 
United States. The 
Minneapolis Tribune 
also has a fine estab- 
lishment. The higher 
intellectual life is not 
as vigorous here as in 
older Eastern cities; 
the character of the 
population prevents a 
large development in 
this direction at pres- 
ent. A large propor- 
tion of the population 
is of foreign descent. 
Moreover, the people 
have little time for 
the graces and culture 
which come with lit- 
erature and art. But 
these cities are the ri- 
vals in this respect of 
any of their size and 
age on the continent, 
and the talent in this 
direction is rapidly 
coming to assert itself. 
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In the Old World people follow the trade, 
here trade follows the people. The real 
marvel, after all, is not that these large 


cities have grown from insignificant vil- | 


lages in so short a time, but that the coun- 
try back of them has developed so rapidly. 
Had Minnesota grown only with that com- 
paratively slow growth of the more eastern 
States, St. Paul and Minneapolis would now 
be but villages. Given the country, tlre 
town was a necessity for the population 
and products: there must be a market. 


These cities—which in time will be one in | 
interest as well as by virtue of contact, one | 


the commercial, the other the manufactur- 


ing portion—are but the visible exponents | 


and outgrowth of the development of the 
tributary country. 

St. Paul is the leading commercial city in 
the New Northwest, and third in importance 
in the Mississippi Valley. The wholesale 
trade in 1874 amounted to $19,000,000, one 
wholesale dry-goods house alone doing a 
business of $2,500,000. The banking capi- 
tal amounts to $2,150,000. Nine railroads 
centre here and at Minneapolis. St. Paul 
received by all railroads and steamboat 
lines in 1874, 471,000 tons of freight; ex- 
pended in new buildings and improvements 
the same year, $2,125,000; Minneapolis about 
the same. While these figures do not show 
the full amount of business, they indicate 
how vigorous and substantial the growth 
has been. Though hardly of legal age, St. 
Paul looks as old as Boston in many re- 
spects; the grouping of buildings is as pic- 
turesque and varied as in Montreal. From 
the river-bank, which is a bold escarpment 


| of quartzose sandstone underlying the lime- 
pemer. gleaming white where the plateau 
| terminates on the river’s brink, on succes- 
sive elevations or tables, rise acres of solidly 
built stone and brick structures, and still 
further back, on the broad esplanades, long 
avenues lined with fine residences. On the 
levee, where the cars come in and steam- 
boats land, are seen in the business season a 
| throng of laborers, steamers shrieking their 
|arrival and departure, and a grotesque 
| scramble for the Northwest still beyond. 
The city leaped into new life after the war, 
and during the construction of hundreds of 
miles of new railroads, like a young giant, 
confident in the plenitude of ifs strength. 
It is a cosmopolitan city, rich in social life 
and energy, active in commerce, shrewd and 
ingenious in the struggle for the supremacy 
of trade in the New Northwest. It is attract- 
ively situated, flanked by bluffs and plateaus, 
and abounding with groves and vales. The 
elevations are traversed by horse railways, 
and a ride of a few minutes will take one 
from the business centre to the suburbs. The 
passion for suburban residences is fast taking 
possession of the people, and several beau- 
tiful avenues, or boulevards, as the people 
there delight to call them, have been laid 
out and built up in both this city and Min- 
neapolis. 

Minneapolis is only seven miles in a 
straight line from St. Paul, from centre to 
centre. The two cities are connected by 
broad avenues. The scenery is rare in its 
beauty and picturesqueness. Fort Snelling, 
Minnehaha, and other points are widely 
known. One of the most magnificent views 
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the water over the dam. It 
| is the queen manufacturing 
city in the New Northwest, 
has the most ample and ef- 
fective available water-pow- 
er on the continent—indeed, 
in the world. Its hydraulic 
sapacity at an average stage 
of water is 120,000 horse- 
power; the descent in the 
river within less than two 
miles is sixty-four feet, the 
effective fall forty-five feet. 
The northern termination of 
the ledge of limestone which 
underlies the surface for fifty 
miles east and west is here. 
This stone is an excellent 
building material, and is 
extensively used here and in 
- St.Paul. The water found 
ACADEMY OF MU8IO, MINNEAPOLIS. its way through the sand- 

rock under the ledge a few 

in the Northwest is that obtained as one | years since and threatened to destroy it; 
approaches Minneapolis on the Milwaukee | but the united efforts of the proprietors and 
and St. Paul Railway, when the west is ‘the government in putting in works have 
aglow with a mellow sunset—the land, sky, | made the dam permanent and secure for all 
and groves wreathed with vapors of varie-| time. To this great water-power, to the 
gated soft and beautiful tints; the city in | fact that raw material of almost every kind 
the distance on an elevated prairie, the | employed in the arts is found in the State, 
background diversified with graceful slope | to the favorable commercial position and 
and rounded contour of hill and woodland. | facilities which enable her to collect this 
Nearer the city one hears the roar of the | raw material and distribute the products to 
great cataract, St. Anthony’s Falls, mingled | widely dependent markets, Minneapolis is 
with which is the noise of axe, hammer, and | indebted for her present eminence as a 
saw: an apotheosis of industry, where, re- | manufacturing city. She has signal ad- 
versing the fairy. tale, nothing is left to} vantages for varied manufacture. Almost 
luck; and if there be any poetry, it is some- | every variety of industry is prosecuted here. 
thing that can not be helped—the waste of | The chief interests in point of magnitude 
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are lumber and flour. The annual 
lumber product is about 200,000,000 
feet and about 125,000,000 shingles. 
It is the central point for lumber 
manufacture for the vast region of 
pine on the Upper Mississippi and 
its tributaries. Many millions of 
dollars are invested in this business. 
Of equal and perhaps greater impor- 
tance is the manufacture of flour, in 
which Minneapolis is excelled by but 
one city in the United States. The 
product in 1874 was 726,500 barrels, 
and 65,000,000 pounds of feed. Ex- 
Governor Washburn, of Wisconsin, 
has built and is now operating the 
largest mill on this continent, and 
the fourth in capacity in the world. 
The machinery and stones are the 
best that could be found in France. 
The art of flour-making has been re- 
duced to something near perfection 
here. The Minnesota wheat is said 
to be of the best quality of any in 
the world. Spring wheat is grown 
almost exclusively, and produces the 
best flour. Five years ago it sold in 
the market for three to four dollars 
less per barrel than winter-wheat 
flour, while now it commands from 
one to two dollars more per barrel. 
The new process, the use of what is 
known as the “middlings purifier,” 
has revolutionized the manufacture 
of flour. The machinery by which 
this result is accomplished is very 
ingenious; it was introduced into 
this country from France originally, 
but has been very much improved 
here. Mr. Christian, the proprietor 
of a large mill, a thoroughly practical 
and scientific operator, has made the 
subject a study, and investigated the 
merits of the new processes in Eu- 
rope and America, and given the mill- 
ers the benefit of his knowledge. 
The result has been the production 
of machinery so delicate and exact 
in its operation as to extract all the 
better qualities of the wheat kernel 
without impairing the vitality, pro- 
ducing the whitest and best flour the 
wheat is capable of yielding. This 
process consists in removing the bran 
from the wheat by subjecting it to 
grinding, the dust and bran being 
reeled out, leaving a mass of round- 
ed coarse grits of wheat meat or 
simnel, which in this form can be 
subjected to a blast of air which car- 
ries away the dust and impurities of 
the exterior coatings. The simnel, 
thus purified, and ground again, pro- 
duces this excellent flour, which has 
come to be the delight of the house- 
keeper because of its absolute purity 
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and snowy whiteness. By the old process— 
the flour being made by only one grinding— 
the dust and impurities were to a considera- 
ble extent ground up and intermixed with 
the flour, reducing its color, richness, and 
rising qualities. 

Many valuable inventions have come from 
the Northwest. The first steel plow was 
made there; reapers and threshers came 
from there. The best plows, reapers, and 
farm machinery are produced in Minneapo- 
lis. Almost every kind of machinery made 
of wood or iron needed in the development 
of this new country is produced to some 
extent in Minneapolis. The total value of 
all manufactured products in 1874 was over 
$15,000,000. 

Minnesota is the seat of the greatest av- 
erage wheat product on this continent—it 
is the natural wheat belt; nowhere else in 
this country, excepting possibly the Pacific 
coast, is the yield per acre as great or the 
quality as good. All the requisite condi- 
tions for growing it seem to be combined in 
this soil and climate. The western bound- 
ary of the State is the limit of successful 
agricultural production in this latitude; be- 
yond it a treeless, waterless waste, stricken 
with barrenness, stretches for miles. Min- 
nesota thus takes a pre-eminent rank among 
the agricultural States. All of the less im- 
portant grains are also successfully grown 
in Minnesota. This productive district ex- 
tends into Manitoba, covering an area of 
350,000 square miles in the British Posses- 
sions, and all tributary to Minnesota. This 
region lies north of the arid and desolate 
waste stretching south of the forty-ninth 
parallel, over which the winds refuse to car- 
ry their burden of life-giving moisture. 

Minnesota has a population of over 600,000 
(in 1850 it had less than 5000), an area of 
nearly 84,000 square miles, or 53,760,000 acres 
—larger than all New England—of which 
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2,556,342 acres are under cultivation. The | 


assessed valuation of taxable property was 
$140,000 in 1850, and is $223,000,000 now. 
The State debt, exclusive of the old rail- 
road bonds, is but $444,000. The annual 
product of wheat is nearly 30,000,000 bush- 
els, of which about 5,000,000 bushels are 


| manufactured into flour within the State; 


|of other grains 23,000,000 bushels. It has 
| 3,000,000 apple-trees, of which 85,000 are 
bearing. It has over 2000 miles of railroads, 
| and 1200 miles of navigable waters within 
| and along its borders. 

Minnesota is the water-shed of the conti- 
| nent; the great rivers which drain it have 
| their rise in Northern Minnesota within a 
|few miles of each other, and radiate east, 
|north, and south. The St. Lawrence River 
drains the eastern slope, the Red River of 
| the North the northern, and the Mississippi 
the southern. The highest elevation is 1680 
| feet above sea-level. These several slopes 
|have different physical characteristics in 
this State. The eastern, at the head of 
| Lake Superior, is a development of primary 
| rocks overlaid by deposits of clay and drift, 

and is rich in minerals; the northern slope 
| includes the rich alluvial deposits of the 
| Red River Valley and the fertile basins of 
| the lakes and rivers in Manitoba. The 
|northern part of the State is covered with 
hard-wood timber, beach, elm, and maple; 
the highland or water-shed is covered with 
pine, spruce, and conifers—more than 20,000 
square miles of the surface—and the soil is 
comparatively sterile. The southern slope, 
which extends into the Mississippi Valley, 
and includes the entire State south of the 
ridge, is one vast extent of prairie and wood- 
land, unsurpassed in fertility and produc- 
tiveness. The streams running southward 
are fringed with alluvial bottoms, and coy- 
ered often with a dense growth of hard 
wood; the main part of the entire surface 
of this slope is a deep, dark, argillaceous al- 
luvium, exceedingly rich and grassy. The 
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poplar, alder, wil- 
low, and kindred 
species and hard 
woods take the 
place of pine; the 
transition from 
conifer to decidu- 
ous forms is sud- 
den. Outside of 
these valleys the 
surface is rolling 
prairie, whose un- 
dulations dip 
down on all sides 
to the margins of 
beautiful lakes 
andstreams,which 
are numerous, and 
furnish an ample 
supply of moist- 
ure. Minnesota is 
emphatically the 
Land of Lakes, the 
name given it by 
theIndians. They 
are almost num- 
berless, and by 
their beauty and 
sylvan associa- 
tions constitute 
one of the princi- 
pal charms of the 
rural landscape.* 
The portion of the 
State lying  be- 
tween the Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix 
rivers has a varie- 
ty of soil and tim- 
ber growth. One 
of the character- 
istic features of that portion of the State 

is the number of water-falls, which, in ad- 

dition to water-power for future popula- 

tions, afford some of the wildest and grand- 

est scenery. Besides the great Falls of St. 

Anthony, where huge rocks are piled up in | 
Titanic confusion, attesting the great pow- 
er of the water with which they have con- | 
tended for ages, there are a number of 

beautiful cascades up the river. Further 

north and west are several falls on the | 
Pigeon, St. Louis, and St. Croix rivers. On 

either stream is a most singular combina- | 
tion of wild and grand scenery. The cas- 

cades and cataracts are precipitous and bold. | 
On Pigeon River, in a distance of 400 yards, 

the fall is 144 feet—a succession of cascades | 


* Dr. Day, of St. Paul, State Fish Commissioner, has 
taken the pains to obtain the extent of inland lake sur- 
face in the State by measurement, showing 1,601,840 
acres—three and one-half acres of water to every one 
hundred acres of land. He is introducing choice spe- 
cies of fish into these lakes and streams, such as are 
not here now, and will never be except by artificial 
propagation, though these waters abound in several 
ordinary varieties of fish. 
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and cataracts through a narrow gorge, with 
perpendicular walls from 40 to 120 feet high. 
The dalles of the St. Louis and St. Croix are 
noted for their grandeur. 

The garden of the State is west of the Mis- 
sissippi, which is intersected with streams, 


| affording thorough drainage and, with their 


outline of bluffs and the graceful sweeps of 
their valleys, some of the most picturesque 
and animated scenery in this or any other 
country, breaking the monotony of a prairie 
country into forms of great variety and 
beauty, combining the elements of success- 
ful husbandry and delightful landscape 
views. The vegetation is luxuriant under 
the quickening: effects of a hot summer, 
abundant moisture, and the dry atmos- 
phere which performs such important and 
conservative functions in tempering the 
ministry of the elements of the life and 
growth of animals and plants, all contrib- 
uting to the making of the growing season 
of ample length for seed-time and harvest. 
The dark warm soil of the rolling prairies 
and river bottoms along the lines ef the St. 
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Paul and Pacitic, the Sioux City, and Winona 
and St. Peter railways is as rich as the famed 
valley of the Nile. Experience has demon- 
strated that it is not only favorable for ag- 
ricultural purposes, but for stock-raising as 
well. Some of the best stock farms and 
choicest herds of blooded stock in this coun- 
try are in Minnesota. C.A. De Graff has a 
stock and grain farm at Janesville, ninety- 
three miles southwest from St. Paul, of 2200 
acres, called Lake Elysian Farm, from the 
lake on which it is situated. It is stocked 
with thorough-bred Durham and Alderney 
cattle, and horses, sheep, and hogs of the best 
breeds. The experiment has proved a de- 
cided success, his stock commanding the best 
prices in the Eastern markets: 1100 acres of 
the land are in crops, 350 in grass, the bal- 
ance in pasturage and timber. Several ex- 
tensive grain farms have also been opened. 
Mr. Dalrymple, in Dakota County, has one of 
several thousand acres, which has been prof- 
itable. The luxuriant grass growth, the rich 
meadow and prairie lands, the extensive pas- 
turage, abundance and purity of the water, 
large yield of all grains and vegetables used 
in subsisting and fattening animals, the mild- 
ness of the winter season, freedom from dis- 
eases which prevail in more southern and 
more humid atmospheres—all point to stock- 
raising and wool-growing as among the most 
important and profitable of the diversified 
channels into which the industry of the 
farmer may be directed. Wool grown in 
Minnesota is of the best quality. 





VIEW IN THE DALLES OF ST. OROLX. 














Minnesota possesses all these natural ele- 
ments of wealth—elements well calculated 
to concentrate a numerous population, and 
call forth all their aptitudes and energies 
and is open to the intellect, the energy, and 
the capital of the East. Emigrants will not 
be likely to go west of this State for some 
years hence, except those in search of min- 





erals and sudden fortunes. It is the western 


limit of successful agriculture. In 1820, when 
land was held at $50 an acre in New England, 
the farmer moved to Ohio, and got it for 
$1 25; in 1840 it was the same in Ohio, and 
he moved to Illinois; for the same reason 
he went to Iowa and Minnesota in 1850. 
When it is $50 an acre there he will go to 
the Winnipeg and Saskatchewan valleys, by 
which time it is hoped they will belong to 
the United States. 

Many people who contemplate moving to 
the Northwest are not aware that thousands 
of acres of the richest government lands, 
near a line of railway too, may be had by 
simply occupying them, under the Home- 
stead or Tree-planting acts, or of the rail- 
road ‘companies on almost as easy condi- 
tions. The St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
penetrates one of the richest parts of the 
State, and is doing a great work in opening 
up to settlement those vast prairies and 
woodlands, furnishing land and homes to 
thousands of settlers almost without price, 
certainly requiring very little ready money. 
All the time required for payment is given, 
and at a low rate of interest. One of the 
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objections—perhaps the only one—to habi- 
tation on the prairies west of the timber 
belts has been that they are without tim- 
ber. This disadvantage is being overcome 
by planting trees—an enterprise which was 
initiated in that section by President Beck- 
er, and is now under the supervision of Hon. 
L. B. Hodges, who introduced tree-planting 
into the State twenty-five years ago, and 
has demonstrated its entire feasibility by 
repeated experiments. It was commenced 
along this railway in 1870 for the primary 
purpose of creating a snow-break, the trees 
being set in rows on either side of the track ; 
in places most liable to drift, two rows to 
form a more effective break. The experi- 
ment has proved a decided success, and the 
work is now prosecuted with vigor. This 
company has set out over 4,000,000 trees; 
20,000,000 have been planted on the treeles: 
prairies of the State. Mr. Becker, to encour- 
age private enterprise, opened a farm on the 
prairies, and is planting on a large scale at 
his own expense. Many kinds of trees grow 
very rapidly—often fifty to sixty feet high, 
and twenty-five to 
thirty inches in di- 
ameter, in from fif- 
teen to twenty 
years’ time; hard 
woods, six to eight 
inches in diameter, 
in from seven to 
ten years’ time. It 
is claimed by Mr. 
Hodges that trees 
can be planted at 
a cost of less than 
one-third of a cent 
each the first year. 
This device will 
prevent the snow 
drifting on the 
track, supply tim- 
ber and fuel for 
the use of the road, 
besides enhancing 
the esthetic effect. 

Minnesota, by vir- 
tue of its geograph- 
ical position on the 
continent, is also of 
political consequence. William H. 
Seward, in a speech he made in St. 
aul in 1861, said that Minnesota 
occupied a commanding position with 
reference to the political as well as 
commercial destinies of this country. 
predicted that power was not to re- 
side permanently in the eastern slope 
of the Alleghany Mountains nor in 
the sea-ports. Sea-ports are con- 
trolled by the interiors; that this control 
would eventually be located in the Missis- 
sippi Valley; and he said he believed the 
ultimate seat of government would be located 
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somewhere near the head of navigation on the 
Mississippi. Stephen A. Douglas expressed 
the same sentiment when in the United 
States Senate, in connection with the loca- 
tion of the capital of the Territory at St. 
Paul. Hon. Alexander Ramsey was appoint- 
ed Governor of the Territory in 1848, and 
sent here to organize the government. In 
his inaugural he made like predictions of 
the future of this State. He has lived to 
witness a realization to some extent of his 
predictions; has been Governor of the State, 
and twelve years its honored representative 
in the United States Senate, and hence one 
of the most prominent and useful of the act- 
ors in promoting the destiny of the State. 
These men had the sagacity and foresight 
to discern a great city in the near future at 
the head of navigation, and a great State to 
sustain ii—a result inevitable of that tide 
of emigration from New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Germany, and Scandinavia, 
which has been and is still flowing noise- 
lessly out on the prairies to cover them with 
farms, villages, stock, and grain. 


SILVER OASOADF, NEAR 8ST. ANTHONY, 
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EMILE DE GIRARDIN, 


W E Americans are apt to think there is 


no journalism in France. In our 
sense, there is little; in the French sense, 
there is a vast deal. If there had not been 
sterling journalism there, the great Napo- 
leon would never have said that a journalist 
means a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of ad- 
vice, a regent of sovereigns; that four hos- 
tile newspapers are more to be dreaded than 
a hundred thousand bayonets. 

One of the earliest of newspapers, the Ga- 
zette de France, was established in that coun- 
try (1631) by Dr. Théophraste Renaudot. 
The French could not live without news. 
The Gauls, according to Cresar, were so eager 
for it that they ran after strangers and be- 
set them for the latest intelligence. Nearly 
all the revolutions have been sustained, if 
not created, by the press. Mirabeau, Camille 
Desmoulins, Marat, Louvet, Tallien, Hébert, 
Billaut-Varenne, were journalists and pam- 
phleteers. Armand Carrel, Frangois Mignet, 
and Adolphe Thiers, as editors of the Natio- 
nal, largely contributed to the abdication of 
Charles X. Emile de Girardin was instra- 
mental in driving Louis Philippe from the 
throne. Henri Rochefort, through his Lan- 
terne and Marseillaise, did much to render 
Louis Napoleon so unpopular as to compel 
the war with Germany in a desperate effort 
to preserve the empire. 

One of the oldest, and assuredly the best 
known, of Parisian journalists is Emile de 
Girardin. Now seventy-three, his years 
have been full of experience; for he has 
been on every side of politics that has been 
invented since his birth. He is believed to 
be waiting for some new fashion, which he 
will accept, the moment it appears, from the 





charm of its novelty. His career has 
been singular. Born in Switzerland of 
parents legally unknown, he bore the 
name of Emile Delamothe until he was 
twenty-five. Then discovering that he 
was the son of Count (General) Alex- 
andre de Girardin, he claimed his proper 
patronymic, and contended manfully for 
his right to it, although his father did 
not acknowledge him for ten years. He 
made his début in literature with two ro- 
mances, Emile and Au Hasard, the former 
a highly colored story founded upon the 
experiences of his youth. Appointed In- 
spector of Fine Arts under the Martignac 
ministry, he profited by the leisure of the 
sinecure to enter into several daring spec- 
ulations, which turned out luckily. He 
then published Le Volewr, which, true to 
its titie, filched from all the other presses, 
and La Mode, an authority on fashion, for 
some time under the patronage of the 
Duchesse de Berri. 

After the abdication of Charles X. he es- 
tablished the Journal des Connaissances Utiles, 
a monthly, at four franes a year, which in 
a little while had one hundred and thirty 
thousand subscribers. He also issued other 
cheap periodicals, atlases, and almanacs 
pretending that they emanated from a Na- 
tional Society for Intellectual Emancipation, 
combining with them divers commercial en- 
terprises, some of which, like the mines of 
Saint Bérain, the Physionotype, and the Ag- 
ricultural Institute of Coétbo, obtained, as 
they say in Paris, un malheureux retentisse- 
ment. This phrase, being translated into 
plain English, is susceptible of meaning an 
outrageous swindle, and that is what the 
people who lost by Girardin’s schemes sub- 
stantially called it. They were to make a 
great deal of money by subscribing to the 
journalist’s projects; but he seems to have 
been the one chiefly benefited. 

Girardin appears to be a sort of Gallic 
Yankee or Westerner. The Agricultural In- 
stitute of Coétbo sounds exactly like some 
fantastic advertisement in a frontier news- 
paper of a new way to practice an old im- 
position. To say that he had any intention 
of defrauding would be unfair ; but it is not 
strange that such intent was charged upon 
him by those who counted themselves as his 
dupes. By this time (he was now three- 
and-thirty) he had a well-filled purse, he 
had been defendant in several suits for li- 
bel, he had fought three duels, and had ac- 
quired a vogue. 

His next step was to start the Presse (July 
1, 1836),a conservative organ, at forty francs 
a year—half the price heretofore paid for 
dailies of the same class. Thus challenging 
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and defying all competition, his contempo- 
raries, particularly his political opponents, 
fell upon him violently. He could not have 
been more abused if he had been an editor 
in the United States. Both his public and 
private life were assailed. He was accused 
of claiming a name that did not belong to 
him (his filiation was not avowed until 
1847), of flagrant dishonesty in his business 
transactions, of total lack of political prin- 
ciple. He was so bitterly denounced on 
every hand that he hardly knew whom to 
call to account. But he very soon fixed 
upon one of the fiercest of his opponents, 
Armand Carrel, then aeting as editor-in- 
chief (Thiers, Mignet, and himself had an 
agreement that each should fill the position 
for a twelvemonth) of the able liberal news- 
paper the National. Carrel, as brave and 


peppery as he was able and honest, prompt- | 


ly accepted Girardin’s challenge, and chose 
pistols, which is unusual in France, and al- 
ways regarded as a serious sign. They 
fought at Vinéennes. Girardin received a 
slight wound in the thigh ; Carrel was shot 


in the abdomen, and died in great agony, | 


two days after, in the house of a friend, to 
which he had been removed, at Saint Man- 
dé. When the sad news of his fatal hurt 
reached Paris, hundreds of the brilliant re- 
publican’s admirers flocked to Saint Mandé, 


and his death was mourned as a public ca- | 


lamity. 

The tragedy excited a tremendous outcry 
against the ehief of the Presse ; but he stood 
firm, securing a long-disputed seat in the 


Chamber of Deputies, and gaining an im-| 
mense circulation for his paper. Though he | 


has never said so publicly, the disastrous 


result of the duel must have caused him |} 


lasting regret. It is reported that he re- 


solved on the fatal field never to give or ac- | 


cept another challenge. Certain itis, he has 
not fought since, and he has had omnipotent 
cause. Some time after, he declared in the 
Presse that the Siécle employed regicides on 
its staff. Louis Bergeron, one of the editors, 
who had been tried for an alleged attempt 
to shoot Louis Philippe and been acquitted, 
demanded that Girardin should either re- 
tract or give him satisfaction. The grand 
Emile, as he is often styled, would do nei- 
ther. Bergeron sought him in a box at the 
opera and publicly cuffed him. The as- 
saulted journalist simply caused him to be 
arrested. He was tried, and condemned to 
three years’ imprisonment (sic), the severest 
penalty for such offense. Girardin must 
certainly have registered a vow in heaven 
never to go to the field again. 

His success despite so many obstacles, and 
his general unconciliatory course, insured 
him any number of enemies. In 1846 he 
was meanly excluded from the Chamber of 
Deputies, to which he had been elected four 
times, on the pretext that he was not a 
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| Frenchman. After various fluctuations, aft- 
er supporting and attacking in turn divers 
‘ministries, and keeping himself in very hot 
water, he carried the circulation of the 
Presse to 160,000 copies, and finally sold his 
interest in it (1856) to Millaud and Co. for 
900,000 frances. He had had the paper twen- 
ty years, and cleared on an average 250,000 
francs annually. Since then he has owned 
and disposed of the Liberté, and has recently 
undertaken the France. He can not keep 
out of the excitement and turmoil of poli- 
tics. A cardinal article of his faith is that 
he can render any journal profitable; that 
he can even touch the corpse of a newspa- 
per and make it live. His experience has 
furnished some reason for his belief. Nev- 
ertheless he is not content. His political 
aspirations have never been realized. His 
ambition is lofty. He has hungered for a 
seat in the cabinet, and, according to rumor, 
he has been frequently on the eve of appease- 
ment. Kings, princes, presidents, have con- 
sulted him; but none of them have invited 
/him to the cherished chair. Naturally he 
feels aggrieved. He has an ineradicable 
conviction that he is not appreciated, that 
jhe is one of the great men whose entire 
greatness his contemporaries have not been 
fable to understand. His vanity is enor- 
mous, his egotism sublime. 

With many virtues, he has many defects. 
| One of these is an absolute absence of hu- 

mor. The subject of manifold jests, he ney- 
| er descries the prick of a single one. When 
the jokers name him the Holy Sacrament, 
because no government ever sends for him 
until it is at the point of death, he does not 
|smile. When they impute to him the phrase, 
“Emile de Girardin and Napoleon Bonaparte 
_ have alone illustrated their era,” he consid- 
ers that a solemn fact, a truism, indeed. 
There is no end of the sport that has been 
made of him—outside of his presence, how- 
ever, for he has immeasurable dignity and 
unfailing force. He sees the satire and rail- 
lery in print, but they disturb him not. He 
is on too magnificent terms with himself to 
be displaced. Whatever revolutions may 
be possible to France, Girardin can never 
be driven from the throne of his imperial 
egotism. 

The eminent journalist has always man- 
aged to keep himself in the public eye. He 
has done nothing, it is said, without a view 
to self-advertisement. Even his affections 
are affirmed to have been influenced by 
practicality. His first wife, the witty and 
beautiful Delphine Gay, was the literary 
and social fashion when he espoused her (he 
was twenty-nine then), and this is thought 
to have decided his clcice. She died in 
1855, and he married the Countess of Tief- 
fenbach, widow of Prince Frederick of Nas- 
sau, which union was probably impelled by 
his ambition. 
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Professionally, he was the foremost to in- 
troduce the romantic feuilleton into a polit- 
ical newspaper, the Presse, and the experi- 
ment was so prosperous that his contempora- 
ries imitated it at once. Even the weighty 
and momentous Journal des Débats felt 
obliged to combine its leaders with fiction. 
The “ Mystéres de Paris,” first published by 
Eugéne Sue in its columns, trebled its cireu- 
lation. He was the first also to bring into 
fashion, now firmly established, the broken- 


line-and-brief-paragraph style of editorial. | 


In 1848, when he was fervently supporting 
Louis Napoleon for the Presidency, he used 
to have every evening over his signature 
three or four flaming leaders of this convul- 
sive sort. 

Empire is Peace. 

Peace is Empire. 

Why is Empire Peace ? 
Because it is propped up by bayonets. 

Will France ever herd with the beasts of the field ? 


Yes; and chew the cud of remorse and humiliation. | 


When and why ? 
France will herd for seven times seven years with the 
brute nations of the world. 
And be despised. 
And laughed at. 
And mocked. 
And it will serve her right. 
Unless she elect Louis Napoleon. 


His motto is, “A new idea every day” 
(Une idée par jour), and he has so far tran- 
scended it that he has often a dozen ideas 
of an antipodal character in twenty-four 
hours, rendering it impossible for his asso- 
ciates to keep up with him. This facility 
for change has caused many disagreements 
between the great Emile and his contribu- 
tors; but he has always been very kind to 
young men who have talent and will not 
oppose him. The poorer, the more friend- 
less, a candidate, the more certain he is to 
find favor from the editor of the France, who 
is very fond of young men, and has had any 
number in his employment. 

An adventurer himself—and proud to be 
such—he affects the adventurous that have 
the courage and the will to cross swords 
with the warring world. He has ever felici- 
tated himself upon a certain personal resem- 
blance to Napoleon Bonaparte, and he was 
long in the habit of wearing a wisp of hair 
over his forehead in the manner of the great- 
est man of modern times. If he should use 
this phrase, he would, no doubt, mentally and 
modestly except himself. He looks a little, 
especially in the lower part of his face, like 
Caleb Cushing. He is very noticeable, posi- 
tively distinguished in appearance, and no- 
body is better aware of it than he. 

There is much to be said in behalf of Gi- 
rardin—one of Charguérand’s heroes—but 
chiefly that he is, in the Parisian sense, a 
great journalist, and, in every sense, a man 
of India rubber principle and of iron will. 

Paul Garnier, or de Cassagnac, as he in- 
sists upon being called, is one of the youn- 








| PAUL DE OCABSAGNAG, 
|gest and most notorious press men of the 
French capital. He is about thirty-four, the 
editor of the Pays, and has fought ten or 
twelve duels, which is his biography in brief. 
| Not being at all remarkable as a writer, he 
| determined very early to become remarkable 
| as a fighter, and he has succeeded. His fa- 
| ther, much more of a man than the son (he 
| took his added name, he says, from a village 
near the place of his birth), was editor-in- 
chief of the Pays, and made Paul his asso- 
ciate when the latter had become twenty- 
five. The younger Cassagnac has now been 
for some time chief of the paper, which is 
superlatively imperialist, being regarded as 
the special organ of the ex-Empress Eugénie 
and the quondam prince, her son. He at- 
tracted her attention and won her regard by 
challenging her political foes, memorably 
Henri Rochefort for his bitter denunciations 
of the Napoleon family. The editor of the 
Lanterne, who had been brutal not less than 
savage in his assaults, was badly wounded, 
he having named pistols as the weapons, 
not to give any undue advantage to his an- 
tagonist, one of the best swordsmen in Paris. 

One of Cassagnac’s first combats was with 
Aurélien Scholl, a pugndcious polemic, who 
was on the elder Dumas’s Mousquetaire, on 
Villedeuil’s Paris, on the Corsaire (he began 
his inky apprenticeship there), the Satan, 
the Silhouette, the Coulisses, and on the Figa- 
ro. Scholl had considerable reputation as a 
duelist, and yet he was pricked in the right 
arm. 

The youthful Paul so enjoyed the éclat 
of worsting his older and more experienced 
adversary that he was impatient to fight 
somebody else. For some slight cause he 
sent a cartel to Vermorel, of the Courrier 
Frangais, who declined; whereupon the pyro- 
phagonist of the Pays offered him countless 





affronts, declaring that he had no right to 
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refusal to accept a challenge must be uncle 


or cousin-german at least to total depravi- | 


ty. He raved like a drab on the subject. 

Very soon after, Lieutenant Lullier, of the 
navy, also a littérateur, took exception to 
some of Cassagnac’s perforthances, and in- 
vited him to the field. Oddly enough, the 
redoubtable fire-eater denied himself the 
pleasure of tasting a single spark, and the 
lieutenant, though most energetic in heap- 
ing insults upon the braggart, could not pro- 
yoke his bellicose appetite. Inconsistency 
so glaring was hard to explain. But Lul- 
lier’s friends claimed to have the key in the 
fact that as a fencer or pistol-shot he has 
scarcely an equal in France, and that the 
swaggering eulogist of the empire knew his 
acceptance would be equivalent to anoti.er 
interment in the family lot of the Garniers, 
who maintain themselves to be De Cassa- 
gnacs. 

A desperate conflict was that with Gus- 
tave Flourens, a radical journalist, who 
demanded reparation of the defender of 
the Napoleonic dynasty for his opprobrium 
poured upon certain liberal politicians 
condemned to Sainte Pélagie. According 
to the French code, a duel ends with the 
drawing of blood, however slight, though 
either combatant may, with the consent 
of the seconds, continue the combat to a 
decisive result. Flourens, who was fu- 
riously in earnest, asked that the fight 
should go on so long as both could stand, 
and this was conceded. Consequently 
the rencontre was waged for half an 
hour, until the challenger (it will be ob- 
served that Cassagnac, when called out, 
always names swords) had received 
twenty wounds, and fainted from loss of 
blood. His opponent had the avail by 
reason of coolness, not to mention skill. 

The editor of the Pays is physically 
brave, no doubt (most men are), but he 
is a bully, and also barbarian enough to 
fight for the notoriety fighting yields 
him. Like most bullies, he exaggerates 
his love of danger, which he encounters 
not from principle, but from unadulter- 
ated vanity. He is not a gentleman, 
even in a very loose sense, and if somebody 
will but puncture his pericardium either 
with lead or steel 
will ere long—journalism will be improved 
and Paris benefited. 

His writing in the Pays is weak, ver- 
bose, bathic, frequently incorrect, always in 
wretched taste. He tries to atone for this 
by a churlishness and violence that do not 
help his rhetoric, and seriously hinder his 
manners. Itis surprising that Eugénie, who, 
though a bigot, is a lady, should have cho- 
sen for her champion such a fellow as Cas- 
sagnac. The least bad thing about him is 
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ve offense and refuse satisfaction. One | his looks, and they are not a quarter so good 
would have thought from his tirade that a | 


as he imagines. His features are regular, 
his face round, his hair and eyes black or 
nearly so, while his shoulders are broad and 
his figure well proportioned. He reminds 
| one of an Italian, and would readily pass for 
the tenor of an opera company. He is in- 
cessantly fencing at Paz’srooms. He ought 
to have been a fencing-master. His calibre 
and character fit him for the position. He 
never appears to such advantage as with a 
foil in his hand, and he never will until he 
| is in his coflin. 
Every body has heard of Edmond About, 
| who is an admirable satirist and novelist, 
and rather a mediocre journalist. He neg- 
| lects, like so many of us, the work he is 
adapted to, and undertakes that which is 
foreign to him. He has a feverish ambition 
to shine on the press, and while he is vainly 
| trying to, he might be composing new Tol- 
| las and Gréces Contemporaines. His novels 
| got him fame, fortune, and a rich wife be- 
| sides, who was Mademoiselle De Guillerville. 
| He might have been satisfied; but on an 
| evil day Louis Napoleon invited him to Com- 
| piégne, decorated him, and urged him to go 


EDMOND ABOUT. 


| to Rome and write a sarcastic account of his 
observations—something in the style of the 
Gréce. The author was only too happy. 
| He posted off to the City of the Soul, and in 
| due time published a very witty and one- 

sided book that the literary world knows 

and admires as the Question Romaine. He 
| looked confidently for a lucrative office as a 
| reward for his brilliant satire. But the Em- 
| peror had changed his papal policy mean- 
while, being then inclined to conciliate Pio 
|Nono. Nothing could be done, therefore. 

The result was that About became a liberal, 
| attaching himself to the Gaulois, then a new 
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enterprise; afterward to the Soir, at a salary 
of 1500 francs a week. When war was de- 
clared against Germany he turned army cor- 
respondent, and berated the empire soundly. 
He is now the editor of the X/Xiéme Siecle 
and correspondent of the London Atheneum, 
but not doing very well in either. 

The novelist felicitates himself upon his 
uncompromising infidelity, and was greatly 
disappointed because he was not formally 
excommunicated for his Question Romaine. 
He seems to forget that in Paris a littérateur, 
in order to be peculiar, must pretend to have 
some theological faith. Some years since 


somebody called him the grandson of Vol- | 


taire. He has never recovered from it; he 
never will. 

About undergoes nearly as many revolu- 
tions as Girardin, and is not half so unselfish 
or sincere. Not only is he not grateful, he 
is unwise enough to advertise his ingrati- 
tude. One of his sentiments is, “ Benefits 
would be too dear if they had to be repaid” 
(Les bienfaits cotiteraient trop cher s'il fallait 
les payer), borrowing the idea from the for- 
mer Figaro chief, the late Nestor Roque- 
plan’s “ Ingratitude is the independence of 
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like Mephistopheles living en famille. He 
invariably serves up his friends, as he does 
other viands, with a piquant sauce of satire. 
It might almost be said that he had sys- 
tematized detraction. Each course has its 
Pewreyy: and sarcasm, as it has its proper 
| wine. With sherry goes social skepticism, 
| with Bordeaux raillery, with Chablis innu- 
| endoes, with Chambertin ridicule, with Cha- 
| teau Yquem aspersion, and with Champagne 
| downright slander. 

| Good fellow, as he is often called, and is, 
perhaps, socially speaking, he has very few 
| actual friends, and, in truth, deserves them 
not. His enemies, however, personal, polit- 
ical, theological, and literary, are innumer- 
able, as was shown when, combining against 
his play of Gaétana, produced, years ago, at 
the Odéon, they crowded the theatre, and 
caused its withdrawal by their tumultuous 
disapproval. 

It must be confessed that he is a good deal 
| of a time-server. Half of his politics lies in 
| his vanity, the other half in his purse. He 
| is a Republican, Imperialist, Orleanist, or Le- 
gitimist as material consideration prompts. 
| He was a fervent Orleanist when he thought 


| 
} 





the heart” (L’ingratitude est Vindépendance du | the Comte de Paris had a good prospect for 
ceur). This is not mere surface cynicism, | the throne. Finding the prospect altered, 
the reaction from unreturned tenderness and | he began to abuse the prince so unstintedly 
frustrated ideals. It goes deeper; it is | that Edouard Hervé, a brother journalist, 
drawn from and designed as an excuse for | who had introduced him to the comte at 
unworthy behavior and unmanly conduct. | About’s urgent solicitation, resented the in- 


About has done worse things than he has 
said. He is a sparkling trifler, and is well- 
nigh barren of any earnestness of purpose, 
of any generosity of heart. It is hard to 
dislike him, so witty is he, so genial does he 
appear. But it is harder still to yield him 
any permanent esteem. 

He is a delightful companion and a very 
poor friend, for which latter he may imagine | 
he makes up by being a distinctly undesir- 
able foe. He is a personal anatomist. He | 
is perpetually dissecting his acquaintances, | 
his familiars more readily and thoroughly 
than the rest. He possesses a positive gen- | 
ius for discerning their weaknesses, espe- 
cially for what is susceptible of ridicule. 
His definition of the pleasure of friendship 
would be the pleasure derived from admis- 
sion to an intimacy that exposes the pecul- 
iarities and faults of our friends, and enables 
us to present them in the most ludicrous 
light. You may be vastly tickled at About’s 
dinner table—he is an elegant entertainer— 
to hear him discuss his acquaintances in a 
masterly malicious way. But when you 
reflect that you will be treated in exactly | 
the same manner for somebody else’s de- 
lectation, your enjoyment will be liable to 
abatement. At his own dinner table, at 
his handsome country-seat, surrounded by | 
the members of his family, he is at his best 


justice in his paper, and was challenged by 

the creator of the Roi des Montagnes. They 

fought, with no other harm than the loss of 

a few drops of blood and a fine to the chal- 
|lenger of two hundred livres. About is like 
most railers and satirists: albeit sparing 
| nobody, he is very sensitive himself; he 
| loves to give, but is indisposed to take. 

He is stout enough, successful enough, 
young enough (he is but forty-seven), to be 
good-natured, and his full face, brown hair, 
and blonde beard would convey the im- 
pression of amiability, were it not for a ma- 
lignant sparkle in his blue eye, and a fre- 
quent cynical smile lying in ambush under 
his mustache.. When his face is in repose 
he looks hard and ugly. Then nature, find- 
ing the man off guard, gives warning of 
‘what he really is. 

Among the very few friends of the author 
of the Mariages de Paris is Francisque Sar- 
cey, dramatic critic of the Temps, and chief 
contributor to the XIXiéme Siécle. He is 
loyal and enthusiastic enough for a wide 
circle of friends, and is instigated perchance 
to express in intensity what is wanting in 
number. About is the mirror before which 
he dresses himself; About is his model; 
About is his idol. When his principal 
praises him he is happy for a month; when 


| he disapproves, life is a desert. Members of 


socially and intellectually. Still you can | the press—an irreverent, scoffing crew the 
not help thinking that even there he seems | world over—laugh at Sarcey’s honest wor- 








ship, and declare, when About drinks Cog- 
nac, that his adorer, through sympathy, 
gets gloriously drunk. 

The most eccentric and ferociously ear- 
nest scrivener on the Seine, from Mount 
Tasselot to Havre, is Louis Veuillot, the 
rabid ultramontane editor of the Univers. 
He is as much of a bigot as About is a pa- 
gan. He believes sufficiently to atone for 
all the infidelity of his fellow - scribes. 
He is an unadulterated humorist without 
a particle of humor. He had some once, 
but his burning fanaticism has dried up 
the source. The wags say that he carries 
the keys of St. Peter in his pocket, and the 
whole weight of the Vatican on his shoul- 
ders. 

The intensest Roman Catholic among 
all the laity of France, he grows intenser 
daily, and merits canonization for his 
monstrous prejudices. He has been liv- 
ing backward at a tremendous rate for 
nearly forty years, and is now hopelessly 
stuck in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 
have been born in Spain. 

How Philip II. would have honored him! 
The gloomy monarch would have discover- 
ed in him a man who could sympathize with 
the sentiment, “Better not reign at ell than 
reign over heretics!” Possibly Philip would 
have been rather lax for Veuillot, who might 
have preferred Tomas de Torquemada, the 
gentle Dominican who died with the sweet 
satisfaction of having perpetually imprison- 
ed ninety thousand schismatics and burned 
ten thousand at the stake, and rested on 
this his hope of heaven. 


Veuillot is the son of a poor provincial | 


cooper, who, driven to Paris for want of 
work, set up a humble wine shop, and 
starved slowly. Louis, the eldest of four 
children, picked up some education, and 
at thirteen was put in an advocate’s of- 
fice. 
aroused. He studied law by day, read mis- 
cellaneously at night, and in six years felt 
competent to earn his bread by his pen. 
He went into a newspaper office under an 
agreement to do any thing and every thing. 
He rose rapidly. Writing was his gift; 
controversy his delight. The ink he used 
was mixed with vitriol. He attacked with 
malevolence every body who theught or 
acted differently from him. Before he was 
twenty he had had two duels, one with an 
actor he had excoriated, the other with the 
editor of the Journal de Rouen, who had the 
temerity to be a Republican. Called to Pé- 
rigueux professionally, he employed his pen 
there as a bludgeon, and was compelled to 
tight for the abuse he indulgedin. Back in 
the capital, he went upon a government 
newspaper, and then upon the Paix, a doc- 
trinary journal. He was very clever, but 
not often decent. He had a passion for the 


He should have flourished then, and | 


His literary instincts were at once | 


PARISIAN JOURNALISTS. 


LOUIS VEUILLOT, 


low theatres, coarse company, and licentious 
literature. He had no faith in any body or 
any thing, and was, as he avows, on the 
point of becoming a condottiere of the press, 
when one of his friends, Olivier Fulgence, 
proposed to him a journey to Rome. He 
was twenty-five then. He was saved from 
a bad fate for a worse. He got religion, and 
got it in its most aggravated form, through 
the spectacle of theologic pomps and a pres- 
entation to the Pope. Never since has he 
been for one moment sane. Returned to 
aris, he purged himself of sin (he does not 
mention whether it was by calomel or rhu- 
barb), and pledged his future to the defense 
of the interests of the Church. The result 
| was a number of sectarian works, and the 
most violent denunciation in the presses he 
controlled of whatever he deemed irreligious. 
After a number of material changes, he be- 
same the rédacteur of the Univers ; assailed 
other Roman Catholic papers, the universi- 
ty, the revolutionists, the socialists, the phi- 
losophers, not only in his own columns, but 
in pamphlets and books without end. He 
fell upon the ancients and the Greek and 
| Latin classics, and when the Archbishop of 
Paris sought to remonstrate against his 
course, he fell on him, and went to Rome to 
appeal personally to the Pope to decide be- 
tween him and the priestly opponents of 
the Univers. Pio Nono sustained him, and 
| his paper continued its bitter war upon lib- 
|erty, science, reason, and progress. The 
| rabid journal was interdicted in many dio- 
| ceses, and Monseigneur Dupanloup forbade 
| the clergy’s reading it. He has been a vehe- 
ment advocate of the temporal power of the 
| Pope, and an uncompromising foe of whom- 
|soever happened to hold a contrary view. 
Finally, when the Univers seemed to endan- 
ger the public peace, it was suppressed. It 
|re-appeared in a few days, under the title 
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of the Monde, though shorn of the terrible | fallibility, and were affrighted at their own 
personality of Veuillot. Ere long, however, | temerity. There is some resemblance in 
the old name was resumed, and the editor | the man to the portraits of Mirabeau, and 
remounted his theological war steed; but|in the shape of the head and strength of 
he has not been quite so mad as before. He | the face to the sturdy hero old John Brown, 
conscientiously believes that the Church is | Immense virility is in the fierce, uncondi- 
under his direct care; that, but for him, | tional ultramontanist. His pen is wonder- 
heresy and infidelity would deluge the world. | fully nervous, his will unconquerable. The 
What is to become of ecclesiasticism when | stuff of martyrs is in him; all the spirit of 
he slips from the planet, one hesitates to! the Inquisition stirs in his bilious blood. 
think. The question ought to distress him | He is simply a monomaniac on the subject 
as much as pastry did the builder of the Es- of Romanism, for which he would yield his 
corial, who, like Veuillot, probably mistook | life with ardent alacrity. He has exceeded 
indigestion for the beatitude of religion. the theologians. He has discovered the 

Louis Veuillot’s personal appearance de-| meaning of the much-discussed sin against 
notes him truly. He is now sixty-two, but | the Holy Ghost. It is to doubt any dogma 
rugged as a bear, so hard and gnarled in | of the Church, or to dissent from any opin- 
semblance that he bids fair to survive the | ion expressed in the Univers. A man of 
century. His face is coarse, strong, and | family, one of his daughters recently enter- 
conspicuously marked by small- pox, his | ed a convent, and he rejoiced thereat; for 
nose large, broad, and rounding at the | whatever Rome approves is to him as the 
base, being of the bottle order. His brow | voice of Jehovah. Louis Veuillot is kind 





is intellectual, his eyes glowing, well-nigh | at heart, they say, but his mind is warped 
feverish, his eyebrows heavy, his hair and | as a strip of pine under an August sun. 
whiskers thickly strewn with gray, wiry,| Outside of his creed he is called genial. 
bristling, and standing apart, as if some of | Touch him on that, and he is a controver- 
them had denied the doctrine of papal in-! sial maniac. 








SISTER AND LOVER. 


‘Loox not, linger not, if you see “Look not, linger not, if he seek 

My love in the wood is waiting for me: To know of your life from week to week; 
He will stand by the stem of the oak-tree old, For he only cares of you this to know, 
Where first his love in my ear he told.” Where with your sister and when you go,” 


She charged me thus, and I gave my word.— T can not go, for he holds my hand. 
Listen! was that his footstep stirred ?— His clasp is hot as a burning brand; 
Yet I fain would see but his figure dim, His voice is low, and I scarce can hear 
For I know she will crave for news of him. What it is that he whispers in my ear. 


“Look not, linger not, if perchance “Look not, linger not, if he speak 

He should turn to you a curious glance; Of his heart with love that’s ready to break: 
For in the twilight of thickset pine It is but a message that he would send 

He will think any maiden form is mine.” To his own dear love by a trusty friend.” 


Before he saw me I promised to flee.— “T love you, dearest,” he murmurs low. 
Look, he is standing beneath the tree !— He does not say, “Tell your sister so,” 
But would she be glad if I came away But if his message be for her ear, 

With naught of her love’s fair face to say? I must stay the end of his tale to hear. 


“Look not, linger not, if he spy “Look not, linger not, if he clasp 

And chase you, speedy of foot and eye; Your waist with a tender, loving grasp: 
For when you turn from the shade of the trees, It is but as he should say, ‘ Like this, 
He will grieve that it be not my face he sees.” Give your sister from me a kiss.’” 


And haply now is the time to flee.— How can I flee, so closely pressed 2?— 

See, he has turned, and is coming to me!— How sweet it is in his arms to rest !— 

But now if he canght me with flushed cheeks red, | How can I turn me away, or speak, 

*T would seem as for bashful love I fled. | While his kisses shower on my lips and cheek ? 


*“ Look not, linger not, if he haste “Look not, linger not, if he say, 
* And catch and question you on the waste; | ‘Cruel you are to hurry away;’ 
For little to talk with you cares he, | For when his sun is hid from his sight, 
But to ask how long he must wait for me.” You may seem as the moon to reflect my light.” 


When he sees not her, he will turn away. But in vsia I cry to him, “Let me go!”"— 
But perhaps some message he has to say; How sweet to be held in his strong arms so!— 
And if he be eager to ask of her, And in vain I struggle and strive to speak, 
Cruel ‘twould be ere he come to stir. “Those kisses should be for my sisier’s cheek.” 


“Look not, linger not, if he gaze “Look not, linger not, haste again, 

Into your eyes with his bright eyes’ blaze: That his words may comfort my waiting pain; 
He will only seek in their lustre clear And the world shall know by me and you 
The look of the sister’s eyes more dear.” That the trustiest iriend is a sister true.” 


But now he has set his hand in mine.— But he says, “Oh, your sister fair may be, 
How bright in my eyes his brown eyes shine! But you, love, are all the world to me.” 
But I can not gaze in their depths: they seem | If he love me 80, am I faithless—nay, 
With more than questioning love to gleam, If he love not her—yet a while to stay? 
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MIOHAEL ANGELO'S OUPID. 


FFXHE museum is especially rich in old | 

Venetian glass. Some of these wine- | 
glasses are lighter as to weight than ordi- | 
nary letter-paper, and the tints are most 
wonderful. One of the oldest forms has on | 
it red Indian girls, dressed like Italian bal- 
let-dancers of a very early period. There 
is reason to believe that this piece of glass | 
was made soon after the discovery of Amer- 
ica, when the enthusiasm about the region 


filled all Italy. It is very plain that no 
portraits of the squaws could have reached 
the countrymen vf Columbus when these 





with things now worth (in 
some cases literally) their 
weight in gold. Afterward 
he had, I believe, a studio 
in Agerola, and there also 
found beautiful Italian glass. 
He collected in this way 
enough to fill three or four 
large cases. After they 
were collected a consider- 
able quantity of ancient 
Spanish glass was obtained, 
and the fact was made ap- 
parent that the latter was 
an imitation of the former— 
the reverse being the case, it 
will be remembered, in the 
case of majolica, which be- 
gan in Italy with attempts 
at imitating the Hispano- 
Moresque “lustre-wares.” It 
is even probable that we 
may trace in this transfer of 
art-initiative from Spain to 
Italy one of the first bad re- 
sults of the banishment of 
the Moors, whose exquisite 
works are now models for 
our finest architects. With 
reference to the hypothesis 
that the theatrical squaws 
are to be referred to the in- 
terest that followed the dis- 
covery of America, I may 
mention that there are sev- 
eral curious instances in the 
museum where dates have 
been approximately fixed by 
the treatment of subjects. 
One notable example is a 
Japanese dish, on which is a 
rude but reverent representation of the bap- 
tism of Christ. Although certainty can not 
be reached yet in the matter, there is reason 


|to believe that this dish was made before 


the extermination of Christianity from Ja- 


}pan (1641). The only reason for doubt is 


now Academician and landscape painter, | 
had in early life a studio in Venice, and | 


he had a way of picking up bits of old 
glass in the shops, the keepers of which 


that there is known to have existed at one 
time a plan of English potters to fashion ar- 
ticles here, and then send them over to China 


| to be painted and baked, of which there is 
which the great Genoese had discovered | 


proof in wares marked with English coats 
of arms, though the work is manifestly 
Chinese. But I believe there is no instance 


| where any such work is Japanese, and in- 
dancers were designed. Mr. G. W. Cooke, | 


deed the latter had not formerly any great 
reputation in England. 
There are eight magnificent Japanese 


| bronzes in the museum, of which one—a 


were often willing for a few soldi to part | 
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| figure of the beatified Buddha 





may be re- 


garded as the noblest Oriental monument 
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MARBLE OCANTORIA.—BY BAOOIO D’ AGNOLO. 


in Europe. It is impossible to gaze upon 
this grand figure (about fifteen feet high), 
seated with crossed legs, and open hands 
lying one in the other, without being im- 
pressed by a certain majesty in the ideal it 
represents, as well as astonished at the 
largeness of the undertaking which has 
produced a bronze of such size. The figure 
is seated as it were on the ground, and the 
round infantine fullness and health of the 
face and the closed eyes render it probable 
that it was meant to represent the supreme 
moment when Sakya Muni attained through 
humility and meditation that sacred Bud- 
dhahood (a word cognate, perhaps, with our 
budding) which he had vainly sought by 
practicing the severe asceticisms which the 
Brahmins enjoined upon him. “He met a 
certain Brahmin,” says the Siamese ver- 
sion, “named Sotiya, and from him accept- 
ed eight handfuls of long grass. The Master 
spread the grass on the ground to the east 
of the Bo-tree, and sat thereon, and the 
grass became a jeweled throne. The Lord, 
with well-steadied mind, turned his whole 
thought to attain through purity and love 
the exaltation of knowledge. And around 
him gathered the angels of many worlds 
with fragrant offerings, and the strains of 
their celestial concert resounded in the most 
distant universe.” 

This figure has for a long time borne a 
label which I have hoped would disappear: 
“Lent by the Southwark Co. Temporary 
Label.” But it has not disappeared; and 
there are rumors that when it does, the no- 
ble form will disappear with it. The South- 
wark Company has not reported the means 
by which it was secured, and it has not 
been able to sell it to the museum even by 





lowering the price from a thousand to five 
or six hundred pounds. I have heard that 
Berlin is negotiating for it, but I could wish 
that it were going in the opposite direction, 
if go it must. I believe that, merely to melt 


into new bronzes, it is worth more than is 
asked for it, and what the hitch is in the 


way of its purchase here is past comprehen- 
sion. 

The history of some of the other bronzes 
is as follows: An English sea-captain saw 
three large bells, each seven or eight feet 
high, about to be taken on a Japanese ship 
for ballast. He saw that they were of an- 
tique and curious design, and was told that 
they had belonged to a temple that had 
been destroyed. The Japanese seamen glad- 
ly parted with them for a small sum, and 
told him of similar things near by. These, 
which were two bronze vessels something 
like huge candlesticks, each four and a half 
feet high—probably meant to support large 
masts for flags—he found lying amidst rub- 
bish of old metal. These noble bronzes are 
elegantly modeled with dragon ornaments, 
and indicate a development of skill in this 
direction which has never been equaled in 
Europe. Besides these there are two large 
incense-burners eight feet high, and won- 
derfully wrought with beautiful.decorative 
and symbolical forms. 

But the indifference of the Japanese to 
their ancient relics of art has no known 
parallel to that which prevailed in the 
cathedral at Bois-le-Due, in Belgium, a few 
years ago, and led to the transfer to this 
museum of one of the finest specimens of 
the French Renaissance that now exists. 
In the rage for repairs the authorities of 
the cathedral pulled down this, its magnifi- 
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cent rood-loft—which is 
marked 1623, and consists 
of the finest colored marbles, 
and many perfectly sculp- 
tured statues—and substi- 
tuted for it a convention- 
al Gothic structure. This 
great rood-loft—it covers 
one whole wall (sixty feet) 
in width, and is from thirty 
to forty feet high—was act- 
ually carted out in pieces as | 
rubbish, and lay in a corner 
of the cathedral yard, when 
some English tourist, at- 
tracted by the beauty of 
one of the statues, made a 
small offer for it, and finally 
purchased the entire struc- 
ture for a few pounds. Find- 
ing some difficulty in carry- 
ing it off, the tourist wrote 
to the directors of the muse- 
um about it, and was over- 
joyed when they agreed to 
purchase it for a thousand 
pounds. The museum was 
no less happy in securing 
for a tithe of its value this 
unique and admirable work, 
which is without damage of 
any kind, and stands in the 
New Court just as it did in 
the cathedral which was un- 
able to appreciate its finest 
treasure. 

Most of the “finds” by 
which the collection of ec- 
clesiastical architecture has 
been enriched have been 
made in Italy. One of the 
most valuable of these is 
a Florentine “ Cantoria,” 
which has been affixed to 
the wall over the lower 
doorway of the North Court, 
and thus supplying prome- 
naders in the corridor above 
with a little balcony from oaree 
which the contents of the 
great room below may be 
best seen. This singing gal- 
lery was the work of Baccio 
d’ Agnolo, and was set up in 
the church of Santa Maria 
Novella, in Florence, about 
the year 1500. 

In the neighborhood of 
the same city, namely, at 
Fiesole, the Church of San 
Girolamo was found willing for small sums to arcade of this museum. But the most pre- 
despoil itself of two fine examples of its own | cious possessions of this character are the 
great artist (1490), Andrea di Fiesole, other- | specimens of Della Robbia ware, of which 
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TABERNAOLE.—ANDREA FERRUOCL 


‘wise Ferrucci, and two works of the artist, | this museum has more than fifty examples! 


not without honor save in his own country | There were two men who gave this ware its 
—an altarpiece and a tabernacle—grace an | name—Luca and Andrea, uncle and nephew 
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ALTARPIEROR—THE VIRGIN WITH THE INFANT SAVIOUR.—ENAMELED TERRA OOTTA, OR DELLA ROBBIA, IN IGH 
RELIEF.—BY ANDREA DBLLA ROBBIA. 


—and their work is almost equally excel-| terior wall near Florence about fifty years 
lent. One of the pieces is a large terra| before America was discovered, and after 
cotta medallion, eleven feet in diameter, | undergoing the weather of over four cen? 
bearing the arms and emblems of King | turies, its colors are as brilliant and its finest 
René of Anjou, which was fixed in an ex-| mouldings as clear as if it had been made 
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ASHANTEE RELIOS, 


this year. 
drea della Robbia, representing the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, is certainly one of the 
finest works of art, pictorially as well as in 
modeling, that has come to us from the era 
in which he lived. There are some twenty 
figures in relief, and each face has its own 
physiognomical distinctiveness, each head 
its phrenological peculiarities, all as care- 
fully portrayed as if Lavater and Spurz- 
heim had watched over the work. A figure 
of the Virgin and Child, with an arched 
border of fruit and flowers, presents us with 
an expression which could only be conveyed 
fully if the matchless colors could be trans- 
ferred to my page, but which entitles it to 
be classed among those great Madonnas of 
art history which have influenced civiliza- 
tion. 

The most conspicuous object in the North 
Court is the reproduction by Mr. Franchi of 
a pulpit erected in the cathedral at Pisa by 
Giovanni Pisano in 1302-11." A fire occurred 
in the cathedral in 1596 by which this great 
work was damaged, and the panels—carv- 
ings in relief of Scripture subjects—were 
deposited in the crypt; other parts of the 
pulpit were removed to the arcades of the 





* An illustration of this pulpit was given in the Sep- 
tember number, page 495. 





An altarpiece, probably by An- | Campo Santo, and some others incorporated 


in the new pulpit of the cathedral. Some 
ten years ago Mr. Franchi, of whose wonder- 
ful skill the museum contains many evi- 
dences, obtained from the cathedral au- 
thorities permission to take casts of all 
these scattered parts of Giovanni’s greatest 
work, and having done so, he put them to- 
gether; and now, more than two centuries 
and a half after the structure vanished from 
Pisa, it has been set up at South Kensing- 
ton. The reproduction has been so perfect 
—even to the toning of the marble (as it 
seems to be) by age—that no one could im- 
agine it to be a reproduction. And it was 
certainly worthy of all this care. The sup- 
ports of the circular tribune are groups of 
statues—Fortitude, holding a lion by the 
tail, head downward; Prudence, with com- 
pass and cornucopia; Justice, with scales ; 
Charity, nursing twins; Temperantia, who, 
oddly enough, is quite nude and in the Med- 
icean attitude; and the Evangelists. The 
statues, two-thirds the size of life, are 
grouped around eight columns, which they 
nearly conceal. At the top of these the 
tribune is inclosed by seven large panels, in 
which are finely carved the Nativity, the 
Adoration of the Wise Men, the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, the Massacre of the In- 
nocents, the Betrayal, the Crucifixion, the 








THE OCELLINI SARDONYX EWER.—MOUNTED IN ENAMELED GOLD, AND SET 
WITH GEMS.—ITALIAN, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Resurrection. This noble work justifies the 
ancient fame of Pisa as the home of sculp- 
ture. 

The museum is particularly rich in Mi- 
chael Angelos, considering that it has had 
to glean after the Glyptothek of Munich, 
the Vatican, and the Louvre. It possesses 
the beautiful Cupid executed in the great 
seulptor’s twenty-fourth year (1497), also his 
statuette of St. Sebastian, unfinished, and 
showing the last touches of his chisel, as, 
without the intervening appliances of mod- 
ern sculpture, he carved his idea directly on 
the marble. There is a female bust ascribed 


to him, and another work in which he partic- 
ipated, which is quite unique: this is a case 
of small models in wax and terra cotta, of 
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which twelve are by Mi- 
chael Angelo. This case 
was for a long time in 
the Gherardini family, 
and was purchased by a 
Parliamentary grant in 
1854 for the sum of £2110, 
One of these little models 
is that of the slave. Bu- 
onarotti’s two slaves or 
prisoners, the originals of 
which are in the Louvre, 
are here in good copies, 
the one exhibiting the 
physical suffering of the 
fettered man, the other 
the mental anguish of 
bondage. There are also 
admirable casts of other 
works by the same artist, 
the finest being the colos- 
sal figure of David, which 


stands in the Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence; 


this copy was presented 
to the museum by the 
late Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and is one of the 
many excellent fruits 
which have been gather- 
ed from the international 
league which European 
princes have entered into 
for the purpose of ex- 
changing works of this 
character, and reciprocal- 
ly aiding in the work of 
enriching the museums 
which constitute so im- 
portant a feature of mod- 
ern civilization. It is a 
happy characteristic of 
this museum that one 
meets in it very few ob- 
jects whose interest or 
beauty is marred by asso- 
ciation with war. The 
spoils are few, the tokens 
of friendship with for- 
eign nations innumerable. A few golden 
pieces brought back from Abyssinia and 
from the kingdom of Ashantee—the latter 
close to the famous umbrella of King Kof- 
fee—are indeed here to show by their ex- 
quisite work (not to be equaled by any gold- 
smith in England) that blows aimed at so- 
called savages are likely to fall upon the 
springing germs of civilization. The won- 
derfully chased and jeweled symbols of 
Theodore remain to prove that the poor 
Queen has been compelled by adventurers 
to lay low a finer crown than any of her 
subjects can make. But these are slight in- 
cidents in a museum which will forever be 
considered the ripest fruit of the long Vic- 
torian era, the victory of Peace. 
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It is quite impossible for me to invite my 
reader to an exploration of the loan collec- 
tions. Some of the ancient jewelry and 
gold work is not only intrinsically priceless 
and beautiful, but also historical, e. g., the 
Mexican sun-opal; the largest known aqua- 
marine, set as a sword-hilt, formerly belong- 
ing to the King of Naples (Joachim Murat); 
a cat’s-eye (largest known), formerly belong- 
ing to King Candy; a piece of amber in 
which is a small fish—all of which have 
been loaned by Beresford Hope, M.P. But 


the great treasure belonging to this gentle- 


man, and here exhibited, is the famous Cel- 


lini ewer, which, previous to the great Rev- | 
olution, was part of the crown-jewels of | 
France. This matchless work is ten and a/| 
half inches in height; the body is formed | 


of two convex pieces of carved sardonyx, 
with a similar piece for pedestal; the han- 


dle and spout are of gold, covered with | 


masks and figures richly enameled, and set 
with rubies and diamonds. Near this frag- 
ment of old French royalty, which the ex- 
plosion sent flying into the Hope cabinet, is 
the brilliant gold missal case of Henrietta 
Maria. Some of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of ancient repoussé gold work and en- 
amels were, until recently, in a case made 
up chiefly from the collection of Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose fondness for things of this 
kind has done much to promote antiquarian 
study. In a recent Christmas satire, ‘“ The 
Fijiad,” the ex-Prime Minister has been por- 


trayed rather cleverly in his right environ- 
ment: 


“Great Homer's bust upon the table stood— 
Homer much talked of, little understood ; 
Around the bust were ranged, with curious care, 
Gems of old Dresden or of Chelsea ware, 
Cracked tea-pots, marvels of ceramic art, 

Choice Faience and Palissy set apart; 

For great Gladisseus, warrior of renown, 
For plates and pottery ransacked the town, 
Made dowagers and virtuosi stare, 
Collectors, jealous, tear their scanty hair.” 


But the Gladstone collection has been 





brought to the hammer. It did not, how- 
| ever, require many hours for the same cases 
to be refilled with objects quite as beautiful 
from the large accumulation which the mu- 
seum always has on hand in excess of its 
present room for their exhibition. It is 
rather droll, however, to find a specimen of 
| sacred art replaced in this case by a won- 
derful racing prize, a silver cup three feet 
high, representing the “ Birth of the Horse.” 
The winged steed is rampant on top, while 
| the gods and goddesses of Olympus gather 
around it in homage. It is English work 
| of the twelfth century, and would seem to 
| be a vaticination of Parliament adjourning 
to honor the winged winner of the Derby in 
| 1875. 

Various public men sent their treasures 
| to the museum in its earlier days, when they 
| were more needed than now; but it has been 
| found necessary to select fastidiously from 
| the too numerous articles offered every year 


| 
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as loans. Many families owning valuable 
collections find it difficult to keep them in 
perfect safety, and more begin to realize 
that such articles should not be of private 
advantage. Some collections, originally re- 
ceived as loans, it is pretty certain will nev- 
er be removed; and I am assured by the 
director that the museum has been notified 
of being remembered in many wills. This 
gentleman, Mr. Cunliffe Owen, and his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Henry Cole, said to me, in con- 
versation about the prospect of building 
museums in the American cities, that they 
had no doubt such institutions, if good and 
safe buildings were erected, would there as 
well as here find themselves centres of grav- 
itation for the art treasures and curiosities 
owned by the community around them. 
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This museum, though not yet 
out of its teens, has received 
six great collections, worth 
collectively more than one 
million dollars; thirteen be- 
quests, worth over half a 
million dollars; and 1086 
general donations, whose ag- 
gregate money value is very 
great, though not yet esti- 
mated. Among the dona- 
tions in the latter category 
sixteen have been from the 
Queen, nineteen from the 
late Prince Consort, three 
from Napoleon III. (very val- 
uable too—Raphael’s “ Holy 
Family,” in Gobelin tapestry, 
four pieces of Beauvais tapes- 
try, and a collection of 4854 
engravings from the Louvre), 
three from the Emperor of 
Russia, and thirty Egyptian 
musical instruments from the 
Khedive. Thirty-one dona- 
tions, including, of course, a 
much larger number of ob- 
jects, have been received 
from twenty-eight govern- 
ments. In this list Japan 
(two), Wiirtemberg (two), 
and the United States (three) 
are the only governments 
which appear more than 
once; but I am sorry to say 
the presents of the American 
republic are limited to de- 
partment reports, the last 
being one from the War 
Department on gun - shot 
wounds. Twenty European 
museums have sent valuable 
gifts to this youngest mem- 
ber of their family. Among 
private individuals other 
than the donors of collec- 
tions, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., 
father of the museum, and 
his family are represented by twenty-eight 
very valuable gifts—gifts, however, which 
are little compared with the enthusiasm and 
intelligence lavished by every member of 
that distinguished family on the institution 
which they pianted as a little seed, and may 
now from their windows behold grown to 
its present large proportions. 

For the purposes of industrial and art 
education, the museum has found the per- 
fect casts and reproductions that can now 
be made not inferior in value to original 
works. In this respect the international 
convention to which reference has already 
been made has been of immense advantage. 
As one of the signs of better times to be set 
against standing armies, the agreement de- 
seryes insertion in any account of this mu- 
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seum. It was entered into during the Paris 


| 


Exposition of 1867, and in the following year | 


communicated by the Prince of Wales to the 
Lord President of the Council. 
Convention For Promotinc Untversat Rerropvo- 
tions or Works or Art Fork THE Brenerit 
or MuskuMs OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


| 
} 


| 
Throughout the world every country possesses fine 
historical monuments of art of its own, which can | 


easily be reproduced by casts, electrotypes, photo- 


graphs, and other processes, without the slightest | 


damage to the originals. 


(a) The knowledge of such monuments is necessary | 


to the progress of art, and the reproductions of them 
would be of a high value to all museums for public | 
instruction. 

(b) The commencement of a system of reproducing | 
works of art has been made by the South Kensington | 
Museum, and illustrations of it are now exhibited in 
the British section of the Paris Exhibition, where may 


be seen specimens of French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- | 


guese, German, Swiss, Russian, Hindoo, Celtic, and 
English art. 

(c) The following outline of operations is suggested : 

I. Each country to form its own comission ac- | 
cording to its own views for obtaining such repro- | 
ductions as it may desire for its own museums, 

Il. The commissions of each country to correspond | 
with one another, and send information of what re- | 
productions each causes to be made, so that every | 
country, if disposed, may take advantage of the la- | 
bors of other countries at a moderate cost. 

III. Each country to arrange for making exchanges | 
for objects which it desires. 

IV. In order to promote the formation of the pro- | 
posed commissions in each country, and facilitate the 
making of reproductions, the undersigned members 
of the reigning families throughout Europe, meetin 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, have signified their 
approval of the plan, and their desire to promote the | 
realization of it. 

The following princes have already signed this con- 
vention: , 

Great Britain 

and Ireland.. 


Prussia 


Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh. 

Frederick William, Crown Prince of 
Prussia. 

Louis, Prince of Hesse. 

Albert, Prince Royai of Saxony. 

Prince Napoleon (Jerome). 

Philippe, Comte de Flandre. 

The Czarowitz. 

Nicolas, Duc de Leuchtenberg. 

Oscar, Prince of Sweden and Nor- | 


Humbert, Prince Royal of Italy. 
Amadens, Duke of Aosta. 

Charles Louis, Archduke of Austria. 
Rainer, Archduke of Austria. 


Dinmark §Frederick, Crown Prince of Den- 


Parts, 1867. 


When the day comes in which Europe | 


shall build a museum of princes and prince- 
doms as subjects of antiquarian study, let 
us hope that those who signed the above 
convention may figure on its walls in mo- 
saic, and the original document quoted be 
preserved in a frame to show that princes 
in their time could sometimes do a sensible 
thing. I have been assured by those com- 
petent to give information that the signers 


of the above document would gladly have | 


ELKINGTON’S MARK. FRANOHI AND SON'S MARK. 


that of material and transportation. This 
kind of work is now done in such perfection 
| that it were easy for Messrs. Franchi and 
Son or Messrs. Elkington to confuse an un- 
trained eye as to which is original and 
which reproduction. These firms are now 
| officially connected with the Science and 
| Art Department, and their marks have a 
| money value in Europe. For three or four 
| pounds any museum or private collector 
| may obtain perfect copies of ancient shields, 
|salt-cellars, tankards, tazzas, fire - dogs, 
_ knockers, whether chased or repoussé. Old 
| specimens of this kind are rare and costly. 
A beautiful pair of bronze fire- -dogs—pedes- 
‘tals surrounded by Cupids, and supporting 
| respectively Venus and Adonis—made in 
| Venice about 1570, are rather costly, the 
work being intricate and the figures four 
|feet high; but Messrs. Franchi’s copper- 
bronze copies at £30 are nearly as good as 
the originals, which were considered cheap 
|at the £300 which the museum paid. A 
| wonderful old Italian bronze knocker (1560), 
| fourteen and a half inches in height and 
| thirteen inches wide, which cost £20, is re- 
| produced by the same firm for £4. 
| It is, however, the large casts of Oriental 
| objects and ancient German shrines, which 
| |occupy a grand building to themselves, 
| that will probably be of paramount inter- 
|est toan American. It is here shown that 
| the most notable and interesting objects in 
| the world can be copied with the utmost 
exactness and in their actual size, and 
| brought within reach of the people of any 
| country. Even Trajan’s Column is here, and 
| though in this case it has had to be set up 
in two columns instead of one, many others 
have confirmed my experience of the impos- 
sibility in tracing out at Rome the figures 
which cover it so satisfactorily as they can 
be made out at South Kensington. Here we 
|have the grand topes of India, which are 
reproduced in Ferguson’s Tree and Serpent 
| Worship, brought before us in full size. The 
'throne of Akbar—set in the air at the con- 
| vergence of bridges, so that no man might 
approach him without being inspected from 


the Governors of the American States which | the surrounding windows, and any arms he 
possess museums add to it their names, and | might have about him observed—is here in 
transatlantic museums avail themselves of | all its grandeur, and on the outside pictures 
its advantages. These advantages are very | of all the processes of the work by which 
great, as, after one cast has been made, the | the cast was made and transported by aid 
cost of the rest amounts to little more than | of astonished Orientals. It is wonderful 
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| er and colder.” This sad result (in the view 
— Badaoni) being proved by the fact that 
| “not a trace of Mussulman feeling was left 
| in his heart,” and “there grew gradually, as 
| the outline on a stone, the conviction in his 
| heart that there were sensible men in all re- 
| ligions.” 

It is not always that these ancient mon- 
| uments, as in Akbar’s case, survive to re- 
; mind the world of to-day what forerunners 

some of its characteristic tendencies had 
in early times and unsuspected places. In- 
deed, it might surprise some of the mag- 
nificent princes of the East in the far past 
if they could now visit London and observe 
the kind of interest their monuments ex- 
cite. Here, for example, is an exact and 
full-sized copy of that ancient iron pillar of 
Delhi which some think gave the province 
its name.* It was set up in the fourth cen- 
tury, and is twenty-two feet above-ground. 
All manner of superstitions have grown 
around it. The Hindoos have a belief that 
it rests upon the head of the king-serpent 
Vasaki, near the earth’s centre; that the 
founder of a great dynasty was told by an 
oracle that if he planted it there his king- 
dom would never be shaken so long as it 
should stand; that one of his successors, 
HEROULES, THR DUKE OF FEERARA. doubting this legend, dug it up and found 
| the bottom stained with the serpent’s blood ; 
indeed that it should be left to this age) and that in consequence the dynasty passed 
and to England to appreciate the romance | away before Mussulman and then English 
of the East, and to revise, correct, and esti-| conquerors. For ages this pillar has been 
mate the traditions of the Oriental world | kept polished by the vast numbers who 
concerning its own monarchs. Akbar, for} climb and try to climb it every year, success 
instance, bears the reputation in the East | in this feat being a proof of high pedigree. 
of having been an archtyrant and a blas-| But during fifteen centuries there were two 
phemer, and the care he took in preparing | rather obvious things which the Hindoos 
this curious building, with his throne sus-| appear never to have attempted, one was to 
pended, as it were, in mid-air for safety, is| really dig about the bottom of this pillar, 
regarded as confirming the Oriental view.| the other to translate an old Sanskrit in- 
But the fact is now known that the hostil-| scription on it. Both of these have recent- 
ity excited by Akbar was through his liber-| ly been done by Englishmen. The bottom 
ality in entering upon a comparative study | was found to reach only a few feet beneath 
of all religions, arousing thereby the enmity | the surface of the earth. The inscription 
of all their priesthoods. From being a saint, | testifies that it was set up in his own honor, 
to whom the people brought their sick that | and in his own lifetime, by a prince quite 
his breath might heal them, the Emperor| unknown in other Hindoo annals. This 
became in popular regard a demon. He in-| prince, Dhéva by name, would appear to 
stituted at Delhi (a.p. 1542-1605) discus-| have becn the most extraordinary being 
sions on every Thursday evening, to which | that the sun ever shone upon, or, rather, 
he invited the most learned representatives | that ever shone upon the sun. A clause of 
of all religions, allowing each his statement | the inscription runs: “ By him who obtained 
with strict impartiality ; he had as many as | with his own arm an undivided sovereignty 
he could of the sacred books of each religion | on the earth for a long period, who united 
translated for his library, though neither | in himself the qualities of the sun and the 
his threats nor bribes could extort from the | moon, who had beauty of countenance like 
Brahmins their Vedas, which now are open | | the full moon—by this same Rajah Dhava, 
to every English reader through the labors | | having bowed his head to the feet of Vishnu, 
of Max Miiller. He tried in turns worship- | and fixed his mind on him, was this very 
ing Vishnu, Allah, the Sun, and Christ. His | lofty arm of the adored Vishnu [the pillar] 
enemy Badaoni writes that “when the} caused to be erected.” The chief present 
strong embankment of our clear [Mussul- 
man] law and our excellent faith had once| « An jlustration of this pillar was given in the Sep- 
been broken through, his Majesty grew cold- | tember number, 1874, page 474. 
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value of the monument of this magnificent 
individual is the light it enables such arche- 
ologists of metals as Mr. Day and Mr. Mallet 
to cast on the early use of iron. Mr. Day 
has shown the remarkable interest of this 
pillar in that respect, though I believe that 
the iron sickle found beneath the feet of a 
Sphinx, and now in the British Museum, 
brings us nearer to Tubal-cain by a thou- 
sand years, being assigned to B.c. 600. 

But here my rambles through these un- 
limited fields must draw to a close. One 
must, amidst such numberless treasures 
gathered from the great streams of Time, 
more especially remember Sydney Smith’s 
advice, based on the post-diluvial brevity 
of human life, that writers should “think 
of Noah, and be brief.” It is with a certain 
distress that I feel compelled to pass by the 
great galleries of pictures, including some 
of the finest Turners, Wilkies, and Gainsbor- | 
oughs, and a large number of historic paint- | 
ings. The originals of the Liber Studiorum 
alone might inspire a volume. I have also 
had to select some collections, to the total 
neglect of others equally important, but have 
chosen those concerning which no full trea- 
tises exist. No collection in the museum is 
more deserving of attention than that of 
the musical instruments, which show the 
entire evolution of the art from the first 
savage bark drum and the pipe that Pan 
might have played to his flocks up to the 
last grand piano; but for twelve shillings 
the reader may procure Mr, Carl Engel’s ad- 
mirable résumé of this department. There 
may also be had full works on the ancient 
ivories (one guinea), textile fabrics (one 
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and a half guineas), majolica (two guineas), 
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furniture and wood-work (one guinea). An 
excellent work also exists in a full catalogue 
of books on art (two guineas); and I may 
mention that at the present moment it is 
possible to collect in London an admirable 
art library for a moderate sum—an advan- 
tage that will soon disappear. The present 
art library in the museum is the only one 
possessing any thing like completeness in 
Europe, and is a most notable feature. 

But we must not part from South Ken- 
sington without considering how fares there- 
in the aim and purpose out of which it grew, 
namely, culture and training in every vari- 
ety of art. It will at once be rec- 
ognized that the art schools, enjoy- 
ing such an unparalleled environ- 
ment as to examples, carried on also 
in rooms of vast extent, perfectly 
lighted, heated, ventilated, and fur- 
nished, must be judged by a higher 
standard than other institutions of 
the kind in Europe or in America. 
And, retrospectively, the schools 
must be conceded to have done 
wonders. For one thing, it may be 
claimed that it found the art edu- 
cation of the nation at zero and 
raised it enormously. By wisely 
using its power to send floating 
through the provincial cities a 
loan exhibition, and by a judicious 
distribution of the annual fund 
(now about £2500) granted it by 
Parliament to aid institutions of a 
like character which are willing 
also to aid themselves, the com- 
mission has been the means of es- 
tablishing in Great Britain 125 
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ing classes in colleges to teach art, 
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to the number of 5000 pupils. It has in- 
creased by 150 per cent. the number of those 
who study art to prosecute it for itself or 
to apply it to make their work more artistic. 
It has awakened in the millions of London 
especially, and to some extent throughout 
the nation, a higher taste. The number of 
visitors has inereasingly exceeded a million 
each year, and should the museum be opened 
on Sunday afternoons—a step which the di- 
rector and curators anticipate with satisfac- 
tion—this number must be vastly increased. 
These crowds, however, never make the 
rooms seem crowded ; their decorum is equal 


to that which is preserved in the best draw- | 


whole world has been struck with 
the progress they have made since 
the last exhibition, in designs for 
stuffs, in the distribution of colors, 
also in carving and sculpture, and 
generally in articles of furniture.” 
M. Rupet urged the establishment 
of a museum in Paris similar to that 
at South Kensington, saying, “It is 
impossible to ignore the fact that 
a serious struggle awaits France 
from this quarter.” The report 
from Lyons —whose School of De- 
sign was, to a large extent, the 
model copied by England—says, 
“With Great Britain we shall have 
some day to settle accounts, for 
she has made great progress in 
art since the Exhibition of 1851.” 
These statements are much more 
true now than when they were 
written. In the direction to which 
they refer—that of decorative art—South 
| Kensington has certainly taken a leading 
| position in Europe. The evidences of this 
| are appearing daily. For example, the firm 
of Messrs. Corbiére and Sons, which was 
established in London about twenty-five 
years ago as an importing house for French 
patterns and goods, has now been almost 
changed into an exporting house, sending 
| to France patterns and designs for goods 
| which it obtains from South Kensington. 
| Even this is hardly so grateful to the En- 
| glish as a report lately made by a large 
| Glasgow firm, that it has for some years 
| been obtaining from this museum, at the 


ing-rooms; there have been only two cases | annual cost of a few hundred pounds, de- 


in the history of the museum where persons 
have been ejected (the fault being tipsi- | 
ness); and no article of value has ever been 
missed. In strolling through the building 
with George Boughton, we concluded to fol- 
low some very rough-looking youths and 
observe what objects attracted their atten- | 
tion. We were surprised to find them pass- 
ing by King Koffee’s umbrella and trinkets 
to devote all their time to the statues of Mi- 
chael Angelo. I have repeatedly observed 
similar phenomena in the picture-galleries 
—the roughest people crowding around the 
best works of art. 

The way in which all this has told upon 
the work of the country has been jealously 
watched and also fairly recognized by for- 
eign critics. The first gold medal awarded 
on the Continent for art education, awarded 
to South Kensington, was not given by any 
favor, and it was won by a great deal of 
hard work. In the introduction to the sev- 
en-volume report presented to the French 
government in 1862, M. Chevallier says: “ Ri- 
vals are springing up, and the pre-eminence 
of France may receive a shock if we do not 
take care. The upward movement is vis- 
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signs such as it had 
been for many years 
previously securing 
from Paris and Ly- 
ons at a cost of 
£2000 per annum. 
Lyons, indeed, 
after teaching En- 
gland its art of war, 
has itself lost it. 
Neither Paris or 
London will use 
their newest pat- 
terns, one of which, 
I understand, repre- 
sents huntsmen and 
hounds in full chase 
after a stag, career- 
ing all over a draw- 
ing-room carpet! In 
Paris, andeven more 
in England, taste 
has for some years 
been tending to de- 
mand richness in 
substance, vague- 
ness in pattern, qui- 
etness in color, for 
all stuffs used in 
rooms. It is great- 
ly to be regretted 
that the great man- 
ufacturers of tex- 
tile fabries have de- 
clined to participate 
in the Centennial 
Exhibition, having 
concluded that their 
goods will have too 
much protection in i 
one sense, and not enough in others. It 
would have excited astonishment in Amer- 
ica to see what transformation has been 
wrought in carpets and curtains, and it 
would be at once recognized that the old 
fabrics, with their fixed scrolls, their glare 
and glitter, have become barbarous. Messrs. 
Ward, of Halifax, recently rolled out for me 
on a floor side by side the old patterns.and 
the new, and it was to the eye like passing 
from poppies to passion-flowers. “Those 


blazing ones,” said Mr. Ward, “have gone | 


out of fashion in this country since the 
new schools of design began, and we never 
sell a yard of them here; we made them for 
America until the last tariff, and now the 
manufacture has ceased altogether.” 
new curtain stuffs have always an unob- 
trusive, almost a dead, ground of saffron, or 
olive, or green, and on it flowing conven- 
tional leaves with some heraldic form—as 
daisy, pomegranate, etc.—to supply spots of 


color; and the carpets are of much the same | 


character, with somewhat larger forms. 
These exquisite designs are universally 
recognized as results of South Kensington. 





The | 





FINEST BAISED VENETIAN POINT LACE.—FLORAL DESIGN,—ITALIAN, SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


| But there is one point where the results 
|are less satisfactory. The best designs 
| which include the human figure have still 
to be obtained from the Continent; and 
these being of especial importance in pot- 
tery, the great porcelain factories say that 
their needs can not yet be met by English 
art schools. The truth is, there is an oppo- 
sition in controlling quarters to permitting 
studies of the female nude at South Ken- 
sington. This inhibition especially ham- 
pers the female pupils, who do, perhaps, the 
greater part of the ornamental work. In 
the male school the male nude is studied; 
and many of the male students—those par- 
ticularly who mean to devote themselves 
to fine, as distinguished from decorative, 
lart—unite to employ female models in 
rooms outside of the school. It is as diffi- 
cult to see what benefit is secured by mod- 
esty in thus placing a necessary study be- 
yond the regulation of the masters, who 
might preserve decorum, as if is to find 
any advantage to religion gained by shut- 
|ting the door to the pictorial gospels of 
Raphael on Sunday, and keeping open the 
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door of the gin-shop. Both the piety and 
the prudery are anomalous. The Zoologic- 
al and the Botanical Gardens in London, 
the Dublin Museum, Hampton Court, and 
Kew Gardens are all open on Sunday, while 
the museums and galleries of the metropolis 
are closed. The Royal Academy has nude 
models of both sexes, under the same gov- 
ernment which prohibits the like at South 
Kensington. The queerest anomaly, how- 
ever, is that of the Slade School of Art at 
University College, where the vexed ques- 
tion has been settled by permitting the male 
pupils to have female models, and the fe- 
male pupils to have male models! This re- 
striction of the ladies to (nearly) nude mod- 
els of the other sex, strange as it may seem, 
was made in the interest of propriety, as it 
was thought improper for the masters to 
enter and instruct them in the presence o 
a female model. ; 
These restrictions, as has been said, fall 
most heavily upon the female pupils. It 
might be supposed that if at South Kensing- 
ton the male pupils may study the male 
nude, the female pupils might have the cor- 
responding privilege with models of their 
own sex; but the fact is, the young female 
artists are not permitted to see so much of 
their model as they would be required to 
reveal of their own persons at one of her 
Majesty’s Drawing-rooms. There has con- 
sequently not one good figure painter ever 
graduated from the female classes at South 
Kensington. The head-master, Mr. Burchett, 
himself an able figure painter, knows well, 
as all experienced figure painters in Europe 
know, that female models are far oftener se- 
cured from vice by their occupation than 
exposed to it, and that life schools are not 
inconsistent with decorum, under proper 
management; and he (Mr. Burchett) has 
made efforts, one of which was to have the 
model incased in flesh tights, to secure for 
his pupils the advantages so freely offered 
in Continental schools. But his contrivances 
have been stopped by threats of Parliament- 
ary questions. It is no doubt in good part 
due to this limitation that South Kensing- 
ton can not yet point to any high results in 
the direction of the fine arts. Young men 
of genius will continue to prefer schools 
which are without such restrictions. And 
it can only be ascribed to the consummate 


sare with which studies of the antique are | 


conducted, and to the full supply of the 
finest casts offered by the museum, that dec- 
orative art itself at South Kensington has 
suffered so little from the limitation referred 
to. For it is certain that the human figure 
is the key to all other forms in nature. It 
is certain also that the female form is the 
very flower of all natural beauty —“ the sum 
of every creature’s best,” as Shakspeare says 
of Perdita—and no arrangements for art 
training can be considered complete which 


do not include accessibility to such studies 
of the same as are required by those who 
have given evidence of their fitness to inter- 
pret the sacred secrets of nature. 

Beyond this there is no deduction to he 
made from the method of training at South 
Kensington. The following official memo- 
randum of its regulations (with which is 
given the names of its faculty) will show 
the large scope of instruction included : 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL FOR ART, Riouarp Rep- 
aravr, R.A. 

Head-Master, Ricuarp Burcuett. 

Deputy Head-Master, R. W. Herman. 

Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, H. B. Hacrren. 

Geometry and Perspective, E. 8S. Burourtt. 

Painting, Free-hand Drawing of Ornament, etc., the Fig- 
ure and Anatomy, and Ornamental Design, R. Bur- 
ouett, R. W. Herman, W. Denny, R. Cotiinson, and 
C. P. SLocomBE. 

Modeling, F, M. MiciEr. 


Fermae CLasses. 
Lady Superintendent, Miss Trvu1oox. 
Female Teachers, Mrs. 8. E. Casastanoa and Miss 

CHANNON, 

Matron, Mrs. Garrett. 
Attendant, Mrs. AnEt.. 

1, The courses of instruction pursued in the School 
have for their object the systematic training of teach- 
ers, male and female, in the practice of Art and in the 
knowledge of its scientitic principles, with the view of 
qualifying them to impart to others a careful Art edu- 
cation, and to develop its application to the common 
uses of life, and its relation to the requirements of 
Trade and Manufactures. Special courses are arranged 
in order to qualify School-masters of Parochial and 
other Schools to teach Elementary Drawing as a part 
of general education concurrently with writing. 

2. The instruction comprehends the following sub- 
jects: Free-hand, Architectural, and Mechanical Draw- 
ing; Practical Geometry and Perspective; Painting in 
Oil, Tempera, and Water-Colors ; Modeling, Moulding, 
and Casting. The classes for Drawing, Painting, and 
Modeling include Architectural and other Ornament, 
Flowers, Objects of still-life, etc., the Figure from the 
Antique and the Life, and the study of Anatomy as 
applicable to Art. 

3. The Annual Sessions, each lasting five months, 
commence on the ist of March and the 1st of October, 
and end on the last day of July and the last day of 
February, respectively. Students can join the School 
at any time, the tickets running from date to date. 
The months of August and September, one week at 
Christmas, and one week at Easter or Whitsantide are 
Vacations. The classes meet every day except Satur- 
day. Hours of Study: Day, 10 to 3; Evening, 7 to 9. 

4. In connection with the Training School, and open 
to the public, separate classes are established for male 
and female students; the studies comprising Drawing, 
Painting, and Modeling, as applied to Ornament, the 
Figure, Landscape, and still-life. 





Fees. 


For classes studying for five whole days, including 
| evenings: £5 for five months. 


For three whole days, including evenings: £4 for 


| 
| five months. 


| For the half day—morning 10 to 1, or afternoon 1 
to 3: £4 for five months, 


To all these classes there is an entrance fee of 10s. 


| Evening Classes: Male School: £2 per session. 
Artisan Class: 108. per seasion ; 38. per month. 
Female School : per session, three evenings a 
week. 
No students can be admitted to these classes until 
they have passed an examination in Free-hand Draw- 
| ing of the 2d Grade. Examinations of candidates will 
| be held weekly, at the commencement of each session, 
| and at frequent intervals throughout the year. 





THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





NETTLE IN ITS NATURAL STATE, 


5. Students can not join the School for a shorter 
term than five months, but the students who have al- 
ready paid fees for five months may remain until the 
end of the scholastic year on payment of a proportion- 
al fee for each month unexpired up to the 31st July in 
each year. 

6. Classes for School-masters, School-mistresses, and 
Pupil-teachers of Elementary Schools meet on two 
evenings in each week. Fee 5s. for the session. Teach- 
ers in private schools or families may attend the day 
classes on payment of a fee of £1 per month. 

7. The morning classes for Practical Geometry and 
Perspective are open to all students, but they may be 
attended independently of the general course on pay- 
ment of a fee of £2 per session for those Classes. 

8. Students properly qualified have full access to the 
collections of the Museum and Library, either for con- 
sultation or copying, as well as to all the School Lect- 
ures of the Department. The public also are admitted 
to the same privileges on payment of small admission 
fees; for which see the prospectuses of the Museum 
and Library. 

9. A register of the students’ attendance is kept, and 
may be consulted by Parents and Guardians, 


Nothing can exceed the care and devotion 
with which the great work of South Ken- 
sington is carried on by both teachers and 
pupils. In walking through the rooms with 
the head-master (a teacher of nearly tairty 
years’ experience) I could only marvel at 
the indications unintentionally furnished 
by the pupils, from moment to moment, of 
his intimate knowledge of their work and 
their progress, however remote from such 
details he might be officially. In his room 
he keeps all the works sent in by the pupils 
in competition for the many valnable prizes 








ottered by the school at each stage of prog- 


NETTLE IN GEOMETRIOAL PROPORTIONS. 


ress, and these are preserved in large albums, 
each marked with the young artist’s name, 
so that by looking through it we trace the 
unfolding in this or that direction of a hu- 
man mind, from the first crude geometrical 
drawing to mastery of the finer strokes of 
form and color. The pupil applying for ad- 
mission is not simply put in at one end of a 
machine-like system to be turned out at the 
other, but a specimen of his or her work is 
demanded, and a place assigned in accord- 
ance with it. 

It was morally impressive to witness the 
large numbers of women who have here 
found a field for the cultivation of their 
powers. In one room—that of geometrical 
proportions—the students of both sexes are 
taught together, and no doubt the co-educa- 
tional system will gradually creep from this 
to other classes, as it has to some extent 
done in University College and other insti- 
tutions. But the museum is able to supply 
both schools with any quantity of models 
and aids. The young female artists appear 
to make up for any privation they may have 
in the direction of fine art, from the cause 
already mentioned, by the remarkable per- 
fection to which they carry ornamental de- 
signs, especially such as may be derived 
from flowers, fruits, and leaves. In one 
part of the museum there is a series of grot- 
toes, filled with all manner of ferns and oth- 
er plants, which serve the double purpose 
of adorning the room, from which they are 
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PLAN OF TOP OF HENRI DEUX SALT-OELLAR. 


seen through large glass doors, and of sup- 
plying subjects for the study of decorative 
foliation. They who see the beautiful com- 
binations of these plants made in the train- 
ing schools will discover that their previous 
acquaintance with some very common things 
has been very limited. In this study of the 
geometrical capacities of plants for decora- 
tive purposes the female pupils seem to ex- 
cel. The exquisite art of one of them, Miss 
Louisa Poole, enables me to present an ex- 
ample of this kind of work, for which she 
recently received a gold medal. The sub- 
ject of this very clever piece of combination 
is the common nettle, and even without the 
beautiful colors with which Miss Poole’s 
original work was rendered, these outlines 
she has drawn for me will perhaps enable 
the reader to understand the kind of work 
by which this school has relieved England 
of its former dependence on Paris and Ly- 
ons. It is but just, however, to state that 
Miss Poole’s work, when exhibited, on occa- 
sion of the last distribution of prizes by the 
Duke of Richmond, was surrounded by a 
score of similar sketches which had brought 
their designers well-merited prizes. No 
one could examine them without perceiving 
that the young artists have learned the 
main secret of ornamental art, that nature 
is but an alphabet, which it is the task of 
the artist to combine into words and sen- 
tences that shall convey human purpose and 
thought. 

Some of the best work done at South 
Kensington is the copying of rare and beau- 
tiful specimens of ancient majolica and oth- 
er wares. The Rothschilds and other col- 
leetors gladly lend their choicest possessions 
for this purpose, and the copies are of high 
value to this and other museums. It is 





wonderful to observe with what refine- 
ment of taste and with what sympathy 
some of the pupils enter into the subtle 
secrets of the old masters of decorative 
work. The illustration of the Henri 
Deux salt-cellar (September number, 
page 502) was made for me by Mr. Will- 
iam Broad, a pupil at South Kensington, 
from a work sent in by him to the exam- 
iners. The reproduction of Cherpen- 
tier’s rich and delicate colors in this 
young artist’s original work was exceed- 
ingly fine. We add here his copy of the 
design of the top of the salt-cellar. 

It is quite certain that a peculiar ex- 
cellence has been given to the work of 
this institution by the atmosphere of 
general culture surrounding it. Each 
pupil works amidst the splendors of an- 
cient art, amidst the shades of the great, 
and each lives in the presence of men 
who to-day best represent the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the world. The 
spirit tells more than the letter of in- 
struction. Moreover, no art is here 
studied in isolation: each is studied along 
with literature and science; and, what is of 
great importance to thoroughness, all the 
arts are studied in connection with their 
own history. Through the labors of such 
art archeologists as William B. Scott, Dr. 
Zertfi, such experts as Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Bohler, the pupil may study, by theory and 
experiment, the evolution by which his task 
has come to him, when and how great suc- 
cesses were attained, and so inherit the vital 
spirit which of old quickened the flowers of 
beauty by which he or she is at every mo- 
ment surrounded. The pupil will realize 
here the immortality of good work. He 
will see that an old blacksmith, ordered to 
make iron grilles for Hampton Court gar- 
den, put such heart and soul into his work 
that his four pieces must now be brought 
hither as a monument of which Thor might 
be proud. Never was more beauty wrought 
in iron than this by Huntington Shaw, of 
Nottingham, anno 1605. Under his hand 
rose, shamrock, and thistle *have grown on 
the metal so tenderly that it would seem a 
breath might stir them, while from the Irish 
harp in the centre one might almost listen 
for Zolian strains. But that was done in a 
day when to work for a king was felt to be 
working for God. And all through this 
museum shines the great fact that the best 
work was neve1 done merely for money, but 
for the altar, for love and loyalty. It isa 
Museum of Civilization, where each work is 
a heart. There sat a man doing his very 
best to advance the whole world; there 
marched a brave invader of Chaos and Dis- 
order; a reason worked through him like 
that which turns a bit of mud into a lily. 
It is a supreme joy to trace these foot-prints 
of the universal Reason. A flute-key that 
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wins one more soft note from the air; a pot 
flushed with some more intimate touch of 
the sunlight; an ornament which detaches 
a pure form from its perishable body—such 
things as these exhibit somewhat finer than 
themselves, namely, man elect still to carry 
on the ancient art which adorned the earth 
with grass and violet, and framed the star- 
gemmed sky and the spotted snake. The 
student shall also learn here the solidarity 
of genius. In distant regions of the world 
these men worked at their several tasks, 
sundered by land and sea, but here they are 
seen to have been members of one sacred 
guild, like that described of old: “They 
helped every one his neighbor; and every 
one said to his brother, Be of good courage. 
So the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, 
and he that smootheth with the hammer 
him that smote the anvil, saying, It is ready 
for the soldering: and he fastened it with 
nails, that it should not be moved.” From 
manifold regions of the world, through ages 
linked each to each by national piety, 
their works have come here to unite in one 
mystical symphony of excellence. By the 
spirit that worked through them they are 
made members one of another. Some little 
time ago the Professor of Political Econo- 
my at Oxford formed a class of youths of 
both sexes, and said to them one day: 
“There are two great distinctions between 
man and the lower animals; one of them is 
the root of labor, the other is the root of 
civilization. What are they?’ The first 
was soon explained; the root of labor is 


that the animal has only to seek his food to | 


find it prepared for him, and his clothing is 
made for him by nature, whereas man must 
cook and modify his food, and make his 
clothing. The second puzzled all in the 
class except one young maid, who said: 
“The root of civilization is progressive de- 
sire. Give an animal all that satisfies its 
present want—good shelter and food enough 
—it will never be restless, nor show a fur- 
ther want; but satisfy man in any moment, 


he will want something better the next. | 


This craving for the better and the best 
leads on to civilization.” But it is the com- 
bination of these various lines of improve- 
ment which finally creates a civilization. 
Savages improve on their own roads, but | 
the Kaffir never borrows for his own hut | 
any advantage belonging to the hut of the 
Zulu, not more than the bee borrows for its 
cell a hint from the bird’s nest. The savage 
has the root but not the flower of civiliza- 
tion. 
to a great extent special; the human race 
has a wider life, into which all separate | 
streams of blood are poured, and all arts | 
blend. By a higher law of evolution man’s 
moral and intellectual powers are selected | 
from the isolated tribes and nations through | 
which they have for ages been distributed. | 
Vor. LI.—No, 305.—44 


But then each civilization in turn is | 
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In this our museum men are tahoe n as a varied 
pigments to make the study of Man. 


“ Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where al! things flow to all.... 
Man, oh, not men! A chain of linked thought, 
Of love and might to be divided not.” 


Of all countries America is that to which 
mankind must look for the fulfillment of 
those aspirations which are the creative 
force, carving on the world the ideals of 
poetry and art. Each fine work will reflect 
the culture of the race. Emerson has t- 
minded us that for the best achievement we 
must have instead of the Working-man the 
Man working, and it were a pity if the 
great man’s countrymen should not realize 
that whole work must be done by the whole 
man. In walking through the school at 
South Kensington recently I met a young 
lady who had passed several years in the 
schools at Philadelphia and the Cooper In- 
stitute, but had never found wha‘ she re- 
quired for her training until she came here. 
The picture on her easel proved her to be an 
accomplished artist, and her experience ap- 
pears to me worth mentioning. The schoo} 
at Philadelphia, she said, was the best she 
had known any thing of in the United 
States, but when she was there it lacked 
trained teachers. The teachers were art- 
ists in all but the art of teaching. She 
| believed, however, that the Philadelphia 
school, if associated with a good collection, 
would turn out well. But of the Cooper 
Institute she was not so hopeful. It was 
rather too philanthropic to be a good school 
of art. The great aim was to qualify the 
pupils—girls particularly—to make money. 
The pupils are urged on to the paying work 
rather than to that which is excellent. It 
must be understood that these criticisms 
are here detached from this lady’s pleasant 
plaudits to things in America other than its 
schools of design, her experience of which 
was that one with a high standard had no 
means of attaining it, while the other, with 
more resources, had a low standard and aim. 
This lady’s experience has been several times 


| confirmed by American artists with whom I 


| have walked through the South Kensington 
|Museum. One of the most eminent of them 
‘said: : “What a revolution it would cause in 
| American art to have some such museum as 
| this in each large city! It would in each 
case draw around it an art community, and 
send out widening waves of taste and love 
| of beauty through the country.” 

If there be among the readers hereof one 
of those sensitive patriots who resent the 
jidea of borrowing any ideas or methods 
from the Old World more modern than the 
_Decalogue, I would submit even to him 
whether it be not less humiliating to im- 
port European experience than to export 
American brains. It is no dishonor for 


| 
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America to claim her inheritance from the | Greek isles, Egypt, and Asia Minor; two extremely 
past; it is no degradation to recognize what | interesting Runic stones found near Sandwich; and 


2 | many such interesting antiquities as the “‘ Curfew Bell” 
has been done as done, and not needing to) ang “ Couvre Feu ;” and some very odd ones—for in- 


be done over again; but it may well be pon- | 
dered by the patriotic whether the Coming | 
Artist will go abroad, or whether he shall | 
find in his own country the resources essen- | 
tial to his culture and his finest fruit. | 


Nore.—From a valuable paper on local archeological 
museums, contributed to the Building News, June 11, 
1875, | gather some of the following facts relating to the 
origin of the chief English museums. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century there was formed at Lambeth, 
in London, the first place that could be described as a 
museum. It was called “Tradescant’s Ark.” It con- 
sisted of objects of natural history collected in Bar- | 
bary and other states by Tradescant, sometime gar- 
dener to Queen Elizabeth. This valuable collection was 
bequeathed in 1662 by the younger Tradescant to Elias 
Ashmole, who gave it to Oxford in 1667, and it was the 
basis of the now excellent Ashmolean Museum of that 
place. Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, after graduation in 
1585, associated with the antiquaries of his day, Josce- 
lin, Lambard, Camden, and Noel, and collected rare 
books and antiquities, which became the nucleus of 
the British Museum. Sir Hans Sloane died 120 years 
ago, and by will offered his collection of MSS. and ar- 
tistic and natural curiosities (for which he had paid 
£50,000) to the nation for £20,000. In 1753 the Har- 
leian collection was purchased. When a place to de- 
posit these treasures in was sought, Buckingham 
House (now Buckingham Palace) was offered for 
£30,000; but an offer by Lord Halifax of Montague 
House (built by Hooke, the mathematician) for £10,000 | 
was accepted, and so the museum stands at Bloome- | 
bury. The public was first “‘ admitted to view” (the 
phrase is still used at the museum) the collections in 
1759, George II. presented the old Royal Library, 
founded by Henry VII., containing monastic spoils. 
The Lansdowne MSS. were bought in 1807 for £4925; 
the Burney collection, eleven years later, for £13,500 ; 
and in 1820 Sir J. Banks bequeathed his library of nat- 
ural history. At the time of the foundation of the. 
British Archeological Association in 1844 there were 
outside of London but three museums, namely, at Ox- 
ford, York, and Salisbury. Now nearly every large 
town has its museum in which to treasure the monu- 
mental relics and natural curiosities of its neighbor- 
hood. York has the sarcophagi, tessellated pavements, 
and altars of Eboracum, Salisbury the spoils of Urico- 
nium, Colchester the remains of Camulodunum, Bath 
those of Aque Solis, and Cirencester those of Corini- 
um, The Brown Museum at Liverpool is rich in An- 
glo-Saxon remains, and the important collection de- 
scribed by Wylie in his Fairford Graves is in the 
Ashmolean at Oxford. The Brown Museum derives 
its name from Sir W. Brown, who not only added to 
it a large building, but his collection (which cost him 
£50,000) of consular diptychs, Etruscan jewelry, Li- 
moges enamels, Wedgwood pottery, and important Ro- 
man and Saxon antiquities. The Scarborough Museum 
has interesting British relics, among them a tree coffin 
of great rarity. The Exeter Museum has a good set of 
Celtic pottery and bronze implements found in Devon. 
Wisbech possesses superb examples of medieval art 
and important Egyptian antiquities. In the Torquay 
Museum may be found the vast collection of flint im- 
plements found in the famous Kent’s Cavern through 
the industry of Mr. Pengelly, the geologist, along with 
remains of extinct animals discovered beside them. 
The Halifax Museum, in which Professor Tyndall 
passed his early scientific apprenticeship, is rich in 
the curiosities of the coal measures, and has impor- 
tant Egyptian as well as Roman remains. There are 
many other museums in the country—indeed, hardly 
any important town is without one; but I must not 
fail to mention a very interesting one at Canterbury. 
It contains Roman tessellated pavements; a large num- 
ber of ancient terra cotta forms presented by the late 
Viscount Strangford, who brought them from the | 


stance, the severed hand of Sir John Heydon, who was 
killed by Sir Robert Mansfield in a duel, anno 1600. 
M. D.C, 





THE ORIGIN OF MAIZE. 


In the days when the grand old woods untamed 
Stood erect in the sunsets red, 
Or besprinkled the rushing floods unnamed 
With the bloom of their summers dead, 
Lived a maid in a hunter's lodge, as fair 
As a flower o’ the forest rude, 
And as free as the free, untroubled air 
Of its infinite solitude. 


But a spirit, whose haunt was the river-shore, 
Oft caressing her slender feet, 

Stole a glance at the gentle face bent o’er 
The unrest of his winding sheet; 

And so limpid the depth of those dark eyes 
Whence her innocent soul outshone 

That the god of the stream desired, with sighs, 
That the maiden might be his own. 


Then he twined o’er his brow the dripping weed 
And the mariner lily fair, 

And in desperate mood for love’s mad need 
Up arose from his watery lair. 

Like a startled gazelle the maid leaped back 
"Neath the fluttering forest’s wing ; 

With the flight of a fawn, when fierce hounds track, 
She escaped from the flood’s bold king. 


But the sons of the gods are fleeter far 
Than the daughters of mortal kind: 
With the rush of a meteoric star 
He pursues, and she flies like wind. 
Now a bend of the stream her eyes deplore— 
In her path is the watery death; 
Close behind is the god. O fatal shore! 
On her face is a chill, damp breath. 


With a panting of prayer, “Great Manitou, 
Hasten now to deliver!” she pleads; 

Then, with sudden-born impulse, swift she flew 
To a bower of river reeds; 

And their tremulous stems about her bound, 
As if swept in a whirlwind storm; 

And behold! in their light embraces wound, 
She is changed to another form. 


She is rooted in earth, her rare round arms 
Into tapering leaves are grown, 

And a proud pluméd stalk, her heart yet warms, 
Like a princess the reeds enthrone. 

Fine and silken, her hair sheaves round the pearls 
Flashéd out from her smile of scorn, 

Now the kernels of snow, the milk-set whorls, 
Of a beautiful ear of corn. 


Thus arrested, the god his chaplet flings 
On the waves of his subject stream— 

How, to mockery broken, its current sings 
Of his broken, delusive dream! 

Then the passionate spirit, foiled, betrayed, 
Is dissolved into dew-fine sprays, 

To adorn with a crown of tears the maid 
Metamorphosed to graceful maize. 


And as long as the rivers scorn the chain 
Of a future of Yengeese kings, 

And as long as the pale moons wax and wane 
O’er the wild of the “shadowing wings,” 
When the moccasined foot of the red man strays 
Where his banneréd fields unfurl, 
Will he liken the rustling leaves of maize 

To the flight of a timid girl. 
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OF DIXIE. 


THE BROKEN AXLE AND THE SMOKING CAR. 


RAVELING through Tennessee late in 
autumn, an accident happened to the 
cars when we were within twenty miles of 


Knoxville which caused a delay of several | 


hours. To while away the time I saunter- 
ed through the train until I reached the 
“smoking car,” where I found a knot of hi- 
larious fellow-passengers gathered around 
a comfortable wood stove, blowing clouds 
from all imaginable kinds of pipes—pipes 
of clay, of corn-cob, of brier-wood, and of 
meerschaum—and enjoying themselves as 


if (to use their own expressive phraseology) | 


they “didn’t care whether school kept or 
no.” Neither they nor the other passengers 


on the train betrayed any of the restlessness, | 


vexation, impatience, and curiosity which are 
show> under like circumstances by travelers 
on the trains that pass to and fro between 
our Northern towns and cities. While their 
demeanor was at the farthest possible re- 
move from apathy or stolidity, they possess- 


ed their souls in patience, unruffled by the 


delay, and undisturbed by the fret and wor- 
ry of suffering or postponed business, which, 
like “hope deferred,” so commonly makes 
“the heart sick” in commercial centres. 


Whether they were “on time” or “ behind | 


time” seemed to give them no concern, and 
they practically acted on the fatalistic prov- 
erb that it would be “ all the same in a thou- 


sand years.” None of them gathered around | “First tell me, colonel,” said the general, 


the broken axle which had arrested our prog- | 


ress, speculating as to the “ why,” the “ where- 


fore,” or the “ what might have been ;” they | 


volunteered no advice, indulged in no quer- 
ulous fault-finding, pestered the conductor 
with no troublesome questions, and received 
no short and freezing replies. 

Attracted by frequent bursts of merriment 
that proceeded from this group of travelers 
in the smoking car, and also by their mani- 
fest comradeship, I was impelled to make 
one of their number; and relying upon the 
subtle freemasonry of “the weed,” which I 
had never known to fail me even under the 
most adverse circumstances, I approached 
them, empty pipe in hand, and asked for 
some tobacco. Instantly half a dozen hands 
went into as many different pockets ; “ Lone 
Jack,” “ Durham,” and “ Killikinick” enough 
were proffered me to last for a twelvemonth, 
and I was invited to take a seat near the 
stove. Scarcely had I loaded and lighted 
my pipe when one of the party, a fine-look- 
ing, bronze-faced man of forty or there- 
abouts, with a wilderness of dark hair man- 
tling a broad white forehead, a pair of merry 
eyes that gleamed keenly out of a tangle of 
beard and whiskers, and a capacious and 
many-dented soft hat flung carelessly on his 


| head, looked at me inquiringly though not 
| inquisitively, and said, 

“From New York, Sir, I reckon ?” 

“No,” I replied; “I am a Jerseyman.” 

“Well,” said he, “the d——dest”—and 
then he added, apologetically, as he saw a 
shadow of disapproval pass over my face, 
“T beg your pardon, stranger; maybe you 
don’t swear. But, howsoever, the darnedest 
tight place that I ever was in in my life was 
when one of your Jersey regiments made a 
charge on my regiment at Gaines’s Mill. 
I’ve seen some pretty tall fighting in my 
time, but I’m da—arned if ever I saw any 
thing like that charge of your Jersey Blues!” 

Thanking him for his compliment to my 
| State, I begged him and his companions not 
| to let me break off the conversation which I 
| had interrupted, promising to be a good list- 
|ener and to laugh as loudly as the best of 
| them wherever the laugh should come in. 
| Taking me at my word with careless good 
| nature, he turned to one of his companions, 
| and said, 
| “Now, general, tell us how the deuce you 
| managed to get away from me at Jonesville 
| when you were up there to see your folks.” 
| The gentleman whom he addressed was a 
| stalwart, prepossessing man of about his 

own age, who, as I learned afterward, had 

| been a brigadier-general in the Union army. 


“how you learned I was there.” 
| “That was as easy as winking, general. 
You see, about midnight some of our scouts 
captured two of your men and brought them 
into camp to our division commander, and, 
upon his questioning them pretty sharply, 
they let out that you had left your head- 
quarters that day. As quick as a flash it 
came into my mind that as your head-quar- 
ters were only twenty miles from home, you 
were bound to see the wife and children, if 
it was only for a few minutes. I did not let 
on what I thonght, and determined that you 
might see them, if you could get a chance, 
without any hinderance from me. But the 
general was as smart as I, and turning round 
to me, said, ‘Colonel, he has gone to Jones- 
ville, and as you know that country thor- 
oughly, I want you to trap him.’ 

“T was tremendously taken aback at this, 
and replied, a little saucily, ‘General, you 
don’t want me to take my whole regiment 
to capture one man, do you?’ ‘Yes, Sir,’ he 
blazed out; ‘take your whole regiment if it 

|is necessary.’ Then softening a little, and 
understanding how the land lay with me, 
he went on: ‘Colonel, I trust you to man- 
| age this thing as you think best. It is of 
‘great importance to us to get General 
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Slaughter. Take as many men as are nec- 
essary, but I particularly desire you to lead 
them in person, and that you start in the 
morning as soon after sunrise as you can 
dispatch your breakfast.’ 

“Of course there was nothing to be said, 
and I concluded that if the thing must be 
done, it had better be done by an old friend 
like myself than by one of my captains, who 
were all pretty rough fellows, and didn’t 
know you from Adam. It glimmered on my 


mind at the same time that the general | 


thought so too. So early next morning I 
started off with twenty men, bound to take 
you if I could. 
(which was about a mile from Jonesville, 
stranger) about eight o’clock in the morn- 








ae 


ing, and placed my men so as to command a 
full view of the house on every side, with 
orders to let no one leave it. Not a soul 
was to be seen outside, and we had moved 
so silently that I felt confident we should 
bag our game. Without standing on cere- 


mony, I entered the house alone, and pro- | 
ceeded to the dining-room, where I found | 


the family around the breakfast table, but 
betraying evident signs of anxiety, not- 
withstanding their efforts to seem at ease. 
There was one vacant seat, which revealed 
that you had been there, general, though 
the crockery had been removed from before 
it. Apologizing to your wife, I told her of 
my errand, and giving her a hint to say 


I reached your plantation | 


“you INFERNAL NIGGER, TAKE THAT!” 


— dendlileaoe 


nothing that would put me on your track, 
said that as I knew the house thoroughly, I 
would search it myself. Going into the 
| kitchen, the first things that met my eyes 
were a tell-tale half-emptied coffee-cup and 
an unwashed plate and knife and fork, which 
I surmised had been yours. Confirmed by 
these tokens in the impression that you were 
in the house, I rummaged it from garret to 
cellar, and had just returned, after a fruit- 
less search, to the dining-room, where your 
wife and children still remained, when Big 
| Jake, your family nigger, came in from the 
outside. ‘Sarvant, Massa George,’ says he; 
‘been lookin’ for de gin’ral ? Guess he ain’t 
here. I jis come in from Jonesville way, 
and as I pass by de ole school-house I seed 


his roan horse a-standin’ tied to a saplin’ 
outside. Guess he must be in dat school- 
| house.’ 
| “Your wife looked thunderstruck at Jake's 
treachery in putting me on your tracks, and 
| I fairly boiled over. ‘You infernal nigger, 
says I, ‘take that!’ and I gave him a kick 
that lifted him about a foot from the floor. 
Leaving the house, I dashed down toward 
the school-house, bidding my men to follow. 
When I got there, sure enough, there stood 
your roan ready saddled, and I misgave that 
you could not be far away. In a minute we 
were in the school-house, but could find nei- 
| ther bide nor hair of you. One of my men 
pointed to a rear window which was hoisted, 
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and on looking out of it we discovered traces 
of foot-prints on the ground beneath. This 
convinced us that you had clambered out of 
the window, and had made for the belt of 
woods that lay behind the school-house. So, 
leaving_five men to keep watch over the 


horse and the approaches to the school-house 


in front, I took the rest of the squad and 
hunted the woods for two mortal hours. 
There wasn’t a tree in it that we didn’t ex- 
amine, and when we got through I felt that 
the game was up. At the school-house noth- 
ing had transpired in the mean time, and 
after making successive circuits of one, two, 
three, and four miles around the vicinity for 
several more hours, we rode back to camp as 
empty as we came, and with stomachs a con- 
founded sight emptier. Now, general, the 
conundrum I have to propose is, How the 
deuce did you manage to get away? That’s 
what’s always puzzled me.” 


The colonel had hardly ceased his recital | 
when we were saluted by a peal of laughter | 
from the hinder end of the car, proceeding | 
from a negro, whom I had noticed when I | 


ton, ’s a-comin’ hot foot to s’round him; so 
you jis git him out de way’s quick as God 
A’mighty’ll let you.’ And den, Massa George, 
dat nigger wat called you a infernal secesh 
scooted away as if de ole boy hisself was 
arter him. I know’d he told de gospel trufe 
all de time, and dat de gin’ral had got to 
git up an’ git mighty suddent. So I went 
to de house, and dere was de gin’ral eatin’ 
his breakfas’, wid his little three-year-old 
daughter on his lap, and one hand a-playin’ 
wid her long curls, and de boys a-leanin’ on 
de back of his chair, and Mrs. Gin’ral lookin’ 
welly bright and happy. I was drefful sot 
back, ’cause dat pictur couldn’t last no lon- 
ger; but I know’d all de same dere was no 
time for foolin’, and I tole de gin’ral sof’ly, 
so’s not to frighten de missus and de chil- 
lum, dat he’d got to leave quicker’n light- 
nin’. But, de Lord bress you, Massa George, 


| white folks ain’t a bit like niggers. If my 


ole woman knew de secesh was arter me she 
and all de chillum would set up a howl and 
raise Judas gin’rally. Dat’s why I tole de 
gin’ral all by hisself, you see. But ’twasn’t 


entered, leaning back in the corner of the of no use, for he ups and tells ’em all about 
seat with his head against the car window, | it, and dey neber blubbered a bit or made 
pillowed on an old felt hat of prodigious | de least mite of a row, though Mrs. Gin’ral’s 
size, and apparently slumbering. He was | eyes looked welly hot and dry, as if tears 


a stout, burly fellow, with hair cropped dan- | would do ’em good, when de gin’ral kissed 


gerously close to the scalp, and a head as 
round and nearly as small as a cocoa-nut, 
set on the shoulders of a Hercules. His 
face, which was guileless of any vestige of 
hair except his eyebrows, bubbled over with 
merriment, and was lighted up by the small- 
est and sunniest eyes and the largest and 
whitest teeth I ever saw. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared this ebony Hercules. 
“Dis yere nigger ’member dat kick welly 
well, Massa George—feel him now,” rubbing 
his fleshy part. “Guy! ’twas jis like a hoss 
kicked me.” 

“Why, Jake, you infernal nigger, is that 
you ?” said the colonel. 

“Sartain,” replied Jake, quite compli- 
mented by the colonel’s rather strong 


her and de chillum good-by. Well, Massa 
George, when we got out o’ dat de gin’ral 
tole me to fetch de hoss down to de school- 
house, ’cause he had to stop a minit on de 
way to leave some money wid de wife of one 
of his men, an’ he could do dat while I was 
gittin out de hoss. But, by Judas! when I 
rode de hoss down dere he was dat lame he 
could only go on his three legs. So dat 
wouldn’t work. In a minit de gin’ral came 
along, and in less dan de half a shake of a 
lamb’s tail he see how de lan’ lay, and says, 
as quiet’s if ebery thing was lovely, ‘ Jake, 
you take the roan back, and I'll get under 
cover of de timber.’ Jis den dis yere chile 
’member something. It come in my head 
like a flash dat dere was a loose board in 





de ceilin’ of de school-house, and I tole de 
gin’ral he’d better git up dere and lay low 
on de rafters under de peak of de roof while 
nebber so ’stonished in all his born days as/| de secesh was around. I guess de gin’ral 
he was airly dat mornin’.” | thought so too, for he got up dere welly 

Here General Slaughter interposed, “Col- | spry, and moved de board back in its place, 
onel, let Jake tell you the story; he knows | and I knowed he was all right, ‘cause, you 
all about it.—Come, Jake, tell Colonel | see, Massa Colonel, I’ve bin dere myself. 
Hampton how you threw sand in his eyes | Well, den I histed one of de back windows 
that morning.” la kind o’ permisecus and jumped out of it 

Another seat was soon found for Jake | and made tracks toward de timber for a rod 
among the party, and he began: “ You see, | or two where de ground was soft, and den 
Massa George, de gin’ral had been to home | made a straight streak for de house again. 
nearly all de day afore, and he spected to | Me and de gin’ral hadn’t been gone more’n 
stay dere all dat day. But in de mornin’ half an hour before I was back dere, in 





epithet—“sartain, Massa Colonel, I’s dat 
nigger. But I say, Massa George, for sure | 
how you kin kick! I swan dis nigger was 


welly airly, as I was out a-feedin’ de hosses,| time for you to give me dat ar rousin’ 
anodder nigger comes runnin’ in to me all| kick. Guy! Massa Colonel, you kin kick, 
out of bref, and says he, ‘Jake, dey’re arterde | dat’s a fac!” 

Here Jake’s merriment became quite*ob- 


gin’ral. Dat infernal secesh, Colonel Hamp- ! 
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streperous again, and he rubbed a nameless | kick, I know’d it was all right, and dat you 


part of his garments with the same express- | 


ive pantomime as before, glancing askance | 


at the olonel all the 
which was an 
shrewdness 
comic, the impudent, and the respectful, 


indescribable of 


mixture 


while with a look | 


and simplicity, of the serio- | 


the whole qualified by the pretense of an | 


apprehension that the colonel might be 
tempted to essay once more his kicking ca- 
pabilities. 

Meanwhile the colonel was evidently be- 
coming restive, which Jake was not slow to 


tot I was a dam mean nigger. And den, 
when you rushed out of de house, and pitch- 
ed into de school-house, ‘and swarmed all fru 
de wood wid dose secesh of yourn a-huntin’ 
high and low and not findin’ nuffin, I know’d 
I'd got you off de scent, and ’cluded to make 
myself sca’ce till you and your soldiers had 


| skedaddled, for fear you’d ax me somethin’ 
| I mightn’t want to tell. Den, jis about sun- 
| set I went to where de gin’ral was stowed 


| 


| 


away among de rafters, and tole him de 
coast was clear, and we went back to de 


‘ . . . | . y 
perceive, and suddenly checking his mirth- | house, and de missus she laugh and ery bofe 


fulness, he resumed : 


“De fac is, colonel, dat ar kick was jis | sure. 


wot dis nigger was a-prayin’ for. 


togedder, and he gits on his hoss and gits for 
And dat’s de way, Massa George, you 


You tot I| didn’t git de gin’ral dat time.” 


** BUT, MASSA GEORGE, A NIGGER’S MIGHTY OUNNIN’.” 


was a-peachin’ on de gin’ral, and dat was 
zackly what I wanted; ’cause I know’d 
ef I could only make you believe dat, you 
wouldn’t ’spect me of hidin’ him away. 
Besides, dat ar hoss standin’ down dere had 
been givin’ me a sight of trouble for fear 
somebody else would get ahead of me and 
tell you he was dere, and den you'd go 
a-scootin’ round to find out how he got dere. 
So I cluded dat I’d be de fust to tell you he 
was dere, if de Lord ’d let me. I tell you 
what, Massa Colonel, you white folks is 
mighty smart about some things, and think 
you're a blame sight smarter than you is. 
But, Massa George, a nigger’s mighty cun- 
nin® And when you give me dat almighty 














It was very interesting to watch the play 
of the colonel’s frank and open countenance 
as Jake told his story in his roundabout fash- 
ion. Cloud and sunshine chased each other 
over his face. Puzzlement faded into vex- 
ation, vexation into amusement, amuse- 
ment into supreme satisfaction, till, when 
Jake had ended his recital, he clapped him 
cordially on the shoulder and vowed he was 
a regular trump, in terms more emphatic 
than devout. 

The close of this reminiscence of the war 
was a signal for other narratives of “hair- 
breadth ’scapes” relating to the same event- 
ful period, for nearly all the party had been 
engaged in the contest on the one side or 
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the other, and each had some stirring inci- 


dent to relate that we need not now repeat. | 
It was very interesting, however, to note | 
the absence of any symptom of bitterness | 


or remnant of animosity, and the entire 
cordiality which marked the intercourse of 
these men. They were from widely differ- 
ent classes; some were educated and refined, 
others rude and unpolished. They had been 
arrayed on opposite sides, and at times, as 


their narratives revealed, had been in fierce | 


antagonism. While the war had lasted they 
had been alert and unsparing foes, often 
pushed to dire extremities by each other. 
But now that the war was over they seemed 
to have totally forgotten their old hostility ; 


and just as quondam school-boys revive old | 


recollections of hard knocks given and re- 
ceived, or rejoice over the memory of pranks 
played, feuds waged, rivalries kindled, tri- 
umphs won, and defeats suffered, they dwelt 


| upon their mutual conflicts and escapes on 
a sterner theatre. Not a trace of vindic- 
tiveness was visible, and their comrade- 
ship seemed as perfect as if it had been 
uninterrupted. It was difficult to realize 
that they had ever been hard pressed by 
each other, and on more than one occa- 
sion had been engaged in deadly grapples; 
and I was amazed at the good humor with 
which they gossiped over events so full of 
passion at the time, and on the turn of which 
hung captivity, or, mayhap, life or death. 
Instances of this nature were recalled by 
lone and another of the party, and the 
attendant circumstances were related as 
though they were capital jokes; and each 
was as merry over the reminiscence of some 
| “tight place” in which he had been put by 

some other as though it had been nothing 

more than a harmless frolic undertaken for 
| mutual pastime. 
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THE EXPERIMENT OF THE UNION, WITH ITS 
PREPARATIONS. 

HERE are some states and forms of 

government which have been slowly 
building themselves up for ages, while oth- 
ers are the artificial results of political the- 
ory. The first find support in historical 
causes and in past political habits. Hav- 
ing grown with a people, and being expres- 
sions of their national life, they are in little 
danger of overthrow from within, and pre- 
sent so great a resistance to aggression from 
without that nothing but a very superior 
force can destroy them. The states which 
are constructed on theory or after an ap- 
proved model, without being rooted in old 
habits, are much less sure of continuance. 
If enacted constitutions do not meet the 
wants of the nation, they have little self- 
preserving power, they awaken no enthu- 
siasm, they point back to no history on 
which a people’ s pride loves to dwell. Es- 
pecially is the life-power of institutional | 
nations great. Those ancient institutions 
which are connected with the habits and 


affections of a people, and those local ones | 
which carry the spirit of self-government | 


into the smallest territorial divisions, and | 
which are at the opposite pole from central- | 


ization—these possess a tenacity of life to | i 
which no constitutions founded on the 


rights of man and on the almost mechanical 
working of functions of government can 
possibly attain. 
should be found necessary to make changes | 
in the form of government, such institution- | 
al nations can make them without changing | 
their political habits. The state puts on 


another dress, and seems to have passed | 


If in the course of time it | 


through a revolution, but the revolution is 
confined to form; the essential spirit of the 
polity remains as before. 

Yet even a nation wonted to self-govern- 
meyt and to political reflection can not hope 
to escape changes of a different Kind from 
those that generally give birth to revolu- 
tions in free communities. The changes to 
which we refer do not proceed from political 
causes in the first instance, although such 
causes may help them in their growth; but 
they are to be ascribed to moral and social 
changes affecting large masses in the socie- 
ty. They resemble, on the great scale, those 
silent alterations in individual character 
when a man finds his old ways of thinking 
not so satisfactory to himself as they once 
were, or when he acquires the means of 
pleasure or of show of which in his youth 
|he was destitute, or when he forms rela- 
| tions and enters into intimacies with men 
| of a class or of habits to which he was a 

stranger before. By-and-by he finds his old 
principles giving way; he was not aware 
|of the direction in which he was drifting 
until, perhaps, the work on his character or 
his faith is nearly done. In the same way 
the influences of changes in the relations 
| of property when there is immense capital 
in the hands of a few by the side of a great 
proletarian class, or of a transition from sim- 
plicity of life and habits to showiness and 
expensiveness, or of changes of religious 
faith and moral principles undermined by 
social or philosophical causes, and giving 
| way to skepticism or profligacy on the part 
| of many—these influences may go on with- 
| out being noticed or feared for a long time, 
but are really more to be dreaded than po- 
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litical revolutions. Changes from causes | Bearing these remarks in mind, let us look 
like these are hard to be estimated, not only | at the development of our institutions from 
because they are slow and silent, but also | the time of the first English colonies on- 
because the people themselves are the sub-| ward. For one of the most hopeful things 
ject of the change, and the new generations | to be said of these United States is that we 
have no exact standard within their reach | are what we are not chiefly by any forecast 
by which they can compare the present with | of our own, still less by any intention to 
the past. Their effects, again, on political! form a great English-speaking nation on 
institutions as well as on social life can not be | this side of the water, but because histor- 
prevented. You might as well try to keep) ical causes which could not be foreseen 
a stream from running downward as to pre-| shaped and moulded us into a tolerably 
vent these consequences altogether. Take | homogeneous and compact people. This is 
an example: the feudal system could keep | the only nation of civilized men of which it 
its sway over a nation as long as the feudal | can be said that we passed through all the 
lords held all the land, and there was no, or | stages of our life, from birth onward, through 
next to no, personal property; but as soon | revolution to self-government and political 
as the towns became great centres of manu- | greatness, in a natural progress, so that what 
facturing and commerce, as soon as large | some call historical accidents stand out, in 
merchants could lend money to kings and | our case most especially, to a man who sees 
so turn the fortune of war against the no-|a God in the world, as His guidance and 
bles, so soon a new estate was in its germ, | purpose to make something good out of us: 
which, in the nature of the case, would de-| which purpose we can thwart, but one is 
mand a place in the political system, and | filled with hope by believing that it is real. 
could not long be kept out. Such an in-| Among the advantages which the English 
stance is a plain one, because the external | colonies had at their commencement deserve 
side of life is visible to all, and is easily | to be mentioned the nationality of the first 
measured by the historian. But what shall colonists, the time at which they emigrated, 
we say of a general loss of religious faith in | and their general character. 
a nation, of the decay of simplicity, of integ-| We are not disposed, on the score of race, 
rity in public and private affairs, of honor, | to claim a superiority for the Anglo-Saxons 
of respect for the institutions or habits of | over the inhabitants of other parts of Eu- 
forefathers? Shall we not say that these | rope; nor can we believe that if there had 
changes in a people’s moral principles must | been no Norman conquest, no check on the 
have an effect upon their capacity to endure | kings by the nobles, no parliaments, no op- 
political restraints, to bear political free- | position to papal interference by statutes of 
dom, to deal soberly with obstacles in the | premunire and against provisors, no Prot- 
way of prosperity, to respect the relations | estant Reformation, the English race would 
of private life, to be orderly and contented | have of course developed itself by its inher- 
amidst the inequalities of fortune ? ent energies into something great and good. 
In forecasting the dangers to which na- | It was, in fact, owing to national decline that 
tional union or liberty is exposed, in esti- | William of Normandy succeeded in his con- 
mating the probabilities for the future of | quest of Saxon England. But we rejoice 
good or evil growing out of causes already | that the first colonies were composed chief- 
active or now beginning to act, in endeav- ly of Englishmen, because they brought with 
oring to form a judgment on the continuity | them the habits and traditions of a land 
of political habits, in discussing the ques- 
tion whether a community has a self-re- 
forming power when evil is already admit- | 
ted into its system—we must look at moral | It was not in England, as on the Continent, 
and historical influences both. These may | that the towns needed to conspire with the 
be coeval and concurrent at their origin, | kings against an oppressive nobility, or that 
while afterward a new set of causes may | the nobility gained privileges exclusively for 
come in and act either together or on oppo- | their own order, leaving the others to take 
site sides. If they are found in decided | care of themselves, but the Magna Charta 
conflict—the historical, for instance, being and all the securities of freedom that fol- 
conservative, and those of a moral nature | lowed it were for the benefit of all. There 
destructive—the tendency will be toward| the Parliament at an early day separated 
national weakness and decay, unless there | into two Houses, and by its power of grant- 
is life enough left to reform the body-poli- | ing or withholding taxes, which was derived 
tic. Or they may come into existence at | from feudalism, came to have a material part 
different epochs; and in general it is true in making the laws. It was there that the 
that new moral influences, themselves the | town privileges and habits of local self-gov- 
results, in part, of changes in society, ap- | ernment maintained themselves with more 
pear after states are fully organized, and | permanence than on the Continent. There 
amidst great public as well as private pros- | arose a numerous yeomanry, holders of small 
perity. | portions of land in their own rights—a class 





“*Where freedom broadens slowly down 
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which since the emigrations has almost dis- | 

appeared in the old country. There, too, 
the freemen were called to act on juries, 
and felt that they were part of the power 

of the country. Thus the colonists brought 
with them habits of self-government and the 
spirit of free Englishmen, which were not 
likely to fade out of their characters in the | 
new wilderness life where they were forced, 
in great measure, to model their own insti- 
tutions. 

The time of the emigrations was the best | 
possible for the formation of new self-gov- 
erning communities. If they had begun in | 
the century before the Reformation, when 
the civil wars of England had destroyed a | 
large part of the upper classes and barba- | 
rized the people, the star of empire setting 
its way westward would have shed a baleful 
light. Little intelligence, no learning, sraall | 
acquaintance with the arts, no religious 
thoughtfulness, and an ill-defined feeling 
of political rights would have presided over 
the birth of the new settlements. If they 
had begun in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when England had fallen to its 
lowest degree of moral and religious degen- 
eracy, and when the old yeomanry were be- 


ginning to disappear, these States would | 
have been founded by a less hardy class, 
with purposes in changing their homes that 
were less noble, and with less of the vigor- 
ous manhood required in the conquest of 


nature. It is a remark of the political 
economists that the best prospects for suc- 


cessful colonization belong to an age anteri- | i 


or to division of labor on a great scale. Men | 
whose lives are spent in one process of man- 
ufacture are not well fitted for all the vari- | 
ous employments of a settlement in the wil- | 
derness, where every one must know a little 
of the numerous arts of life, or succumb in 
the conflict with unsubdued nature. The | 
time which determined the character of the 
American colonies was prior to the great 
modern triumphs of mechanical invention. 
We have also great reason to be thankful 
for the average character of the early colo- | 
nists. M. Guizot, in speaking of the English 
and French revolutions, contrasts them in | 
this respect: that the English occurred in a 
religious age among a religious people, while 
the French broke out in an age when the 
human mind doubted, or denied with ex- | 
treme boldness, every thing that had been | 
settled before. The first colonies belonged 
to that religious age, and though it would | 
not be true to say that religious liberty was 
the only motive of even the Puritan colo- | 
nists, yet it was a very strong motive, and | 
it furnished the best conditions for the rise | 
of a God-fearing and liberty-loving nation. 
For they who planted first of all the church, 
and the school by its side, who within a few 
years founded a college, as a pattern for all 
that should afterward arise, might indeed 


| heers of a coming host of freemen. 
'the Quaker settlements were dictated by 


be narrow in some of their views and prac- 
tices, but they were the best possible pio- 
So, also, 


the desire to enjoy their religion in peace, 


| away from the oppressive laws of England 


and of its colonies; their leaders were 
among the best men of the mother country. 
The Catholics of Maryland founded their 


|colony for the sake of religious freedom. 
| The Dutch of New Netherlands did not, in- 


deed, emigrate for this purpose; but they 
belonged to a noble race, in whose memories 
the times of William the Silent were still 


| fresh, and their settlements at the end of 


| his son Maurice’s life were favored by the 
more liberal of the two political parties. 
The more southern colonies did not, it is 
true, have motives in their emigrations 
much beyond the ordinary ones that lead 
people away from their homes. Some, more- 
over, who joined them at an early time add- 


,ed any thing but character and strength ; 


yet the chivalrous spirit and the attach- 
ment to English institutions which animated 
the best of the settlers in that quarter were 
to become valuable elements in the forma- 


| tion of the national character. 


Besides the classes of colonists just men- 


| tioned, two others deserve to be spoken of, 


although, on account of their small num- 
ber and the later date of their emigration, 
they contributed comparatively little to the 
qualities which mark the American people. 
One of these were the Huguenots, who came 
in the greatest numbers soon after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and who, mak- 


|ing small settlements in New York, Massa- 


chusetts, Virginia, and South Carolina, have 


| given to the country a number of honorable 


and important families. Larger and more 
|compact settlements were made by the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of Ulster in 
New Hampshire, Western Pennsylvania, and 
North Carolina—a class of inhabitants of 


| whom their descendants have a right to be 
| proud. 


Another most fortunate circumstance in 


| the early history of the country was the 
| substantial equality of the early settlers. 


They nearly all belonged to that industrious 
middle class which is the strength of a na- 
|tion. A few servants came with the more 


| | opulent of the colonists, and a few younger 
| branches or near connections of noble fam- 


ilies established themselves both in the 
Northern and the Southern settlements, but 
| not enough to have any sensible influence 
either on the spirit or the destinies of the 
‘land. It was fixed well-nigh a century be- 
|fore the Revolution that if such an event 
should happen, and the colonies become 
self-governing, there could be no strife of 
orders to add complexity to the struggle 
with the mother country. 

Still, again, it deserves notice that the 
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slowness with which population and wealth 
increased during a century and a half con- 
tributed to the steadiness, the simplicity of 
* manners, and sobriety of judgment of the 
people. The colonies went into the war of 
independence with a population of less than 
three millions. There were no towns con- 
taining twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
at the peace in 1783. There were no cen- 
tres of business in the last century such as 
now exist. Merchants in some of the small- 
er villages of the Eastern States imported 
their goods directly from England; as, in- 
deed, it was the custom in parts of the 
South for the planters of a district to re- 
ceive their annual supplies from the old 
countries and send back their tobacco and 
other commodities in the same vessel. In 
regard to social distinctions it may be said 
that they were more marked than now. Cer- 
tain families here and there had a pre-emi- 
nence conceded to them, which rather grew 
out of old ancestral respectability than out 
of wealth, which was acknowledged willing- 
ly and accepted without pride. In a few 
large places a style prevailed which wanted 
the show and expense of our times, but ap- 
proached nearer to the style of true gentle- 
manly living. This was a traditicn from 
the usages of the upper middle class in En- 
gland, which was as natural, as much ex- 
pected from persons of a certain standing, 
as plain living was from the mass of the 
people. In those families, however, who 
set the mode, thrift, domestic economy, a 
training of the daughters for housekeeping, 
are believed to have prevailed which are now 
passing away. As there was slow growth, 
with no perceptible change, steady habits 
grew up in political as well as in social life. 
Take the colony of Connecticut for an ex- 
ample. Three Wyllyses of the same family 
were Secretaries of State in succession all 
the time from 1712 to 1810, and the middle 
one of the three for sixty-one years. One 
member of what is now called the House of 
Representatives was elected by his town to 
seventy-two Legislatures in succession, that 
is—since there were two annual elections 
—through a period of thirty-six years. It 
was comparatively rare for a minister to 
leave his parish until death called him 
away. Capital accumulated so slowly, and 
families were in general so large, that strict 
economy, the parent of many civic virtues, 
was almost a necessity. Men were free, and 
felt themselves to be equal, but marks of 
respect were voluntarily rendered to per- 
sons in public stations. When on Sunday 
the service was over, the minister and his 
family went out of church first, the congre- 
gation all rising, and in some places bow- 
ing until they had passed through the 
aisle. The display in dress was very small, 
but if the thick brocades which are now 
shown here and there as having belonged 
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to a grandmother or a great-grandmother 
afford a criterion for judgment, materials 
were chosen which would last almost a life- 
time, while the ordinary household garb 
was very simple. If habits such as partic- 
ulars like these show to have existed did 
indeed prevail, they mark a character con- 
tented with the present, averse to innova- 
tion, neither anxious nor speculative—the 
best possible character for hardening and 
toughening a people in preparation for fu- 
ture struggles. And here, again, our good 
fortune in having had no aristocratic class 
in the proper sense of the term may be re- 
ferred to as another cause of simplicity of 
manners. For if there had been but a mod- 
erate number of noble families with large 
incomes and domains distributed through 
the colonies, their mode of living and dress- 
ing would have been the ideal, and would 
have made many dissatisfied with their mod- 
erate means. It might have been as it has 
since been in the new settlements of some 
of the Western States, where a very small 
percentage—say, five or eight per cent.— 
of slaves was diffused through the district. 
This small ratio was enough to bring white 
labor into disrepute. So, in the case sup- 
posed, a sprinkling of persons belonging to 
a noble class might have been enough to 
affect injuriously those solid and homely 
virtues which are the strength of a country. 

And here we are reminded of the one bit- 
ter drug poured into our cup-——the institu- 
tion of slavery and the importation of blacks 
from Africa. The bringing over of inden- 
tured apprentices, of convict laborers, and 
of “redemptioners” was a small evil, for in 
fifty years they were lost in the population. 
But when, in 1620,a Dutch vessel brought 
twenty negroes for sale into James River, a 
new element of race and population was in- 
troduced, which has had, and may yet have, 
a vast and disastrous influence on our his- 
tory. This is not the place to pursue this 
gloomy subject to a great length. We sim- 
ply remark that the separation in interests 
and traits of character between the North- 
ern and Southern States was intensified by 
slavery far beyond the bounds of a healthy 
difference; that the uniformity of interests 
produced by it in States where it existed 
gave them the power of combination, made 
them the political masters of the country, 
and opened the way for burning jealousies ; 
that the wearing out of the soil by the ag- 
riculture of slavery demanded new lands for 
its spread; that it tended to degrade the 
lower class of whites where it was predom- 
inant; and that it was destined to come in- 
evitably into conflict with ideas of personal 
rights and with those religious feelings 
which demanded security for the sacred- 
ness of family ties in the negro race as well 
as for their mental and moral elevation. 
The conflict came, and was indeed awful. 
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Had there been less blindness and more | 
trust in the final triumph of justice, it) 
would have been earlier and less severe. 

But that which more than all things 
else determined the future of this country 
was the number of colonies, together with | 
their general similarity and their important | 
differences. If there could have been one 
vast colony, under one government, extend- | 
ing along the whole line of coast from the 
French possessions to the Spanish settle- | 
ments in Florida, it might have been strong 
and prosperous possibly, but the present 


tablishing any other kind of government 
throughout the course of centuries. One 
cluster of confederates, or more than one, 
seems to have been the only possible polit- 
ical alternative if they were ever to sepa- 
rate from the mother country. Two or more 
clusters, so far as we can interpret the prob- 
abilities of things, would have been most 
disastrous, as containing the seeds of strife, 
and sowing them for all the future. 
Another point connected with our colo- 
nial history deserves notice. We were not 
only prepared by the circumstances of our 





United States would not have grown up on| history for a confederation or union of 
such a foundation. There was a necessity , States, but were educated for it by our re- 
of just such a series of colonies as were act-| lations to the mother country. The colo- 
ually planted, all animated by a common | nies all had law-making assemblies formed 
English feeling, and speaking the common | somewhat after the pattern of the Houses 
English tongue, yet settled for different rea- | of Parliament, and the larger part of them 
sons, and, in a course of many years of self-| chief executive officers holding their places, 
government, developed into different enti-| without any popular election, by appoint- 
ties, as well as having distinctive character- | ment of the king. At first, indeed, several 
istics. The Northern and Southern groups | colonies chose their own chief magistrates, 
of these colonies, alike among themselves, | but on various pretenses they were divested 
yet differing each from the other in their cli- | of this power, until at last two of the colo- 
mates, industries, institutions, and religious | nies subsisted under what was called a pro- 
peculiarities, might have formed the nucleus | prietary government, and two of the smaller 
of two nations if English feeling, influences | alone retained their original free choice of 
from the mother country, trade, and many | all public officers. The royal Governors cer- 
common interests had not brought them to- | tainly did not tend to establish friendly re- 
gether more than the causes of an opposite | lations between the crown and its American 


nature tended to keep them apart. The | 
colonies lying between these extremes had | 
no common likeness; indeed, before the ces- | 
sion of New Netherlands to the English they | 
had no common bond of union, and after- 
ward, although best situated for purposes 
of commerce, were more fitted for some time 
to follow than to lead. We will make the 
supposition that when the Southern colonies 
admitted slavery, New England had thought 
it a sin and a shame; even such an opinion 
could easily have prevented the two ex- 
tremes from meeting. As it was, slavery ex- 
isted every where, and not being regarded 
as a wrong or an evil until the Quakers be- 
gan to teach a higher morality, no such cause 
of separation existed. We will make anoth- 
er supposition, that the colony of New Neth- 
erlands, lying like a wedge on the coast, 
with the best sea-port within its borders, 
settled originally by colonists not under- 
standing the English tongue and not edu-_ 
cated under English political institutions, 
could have retained its nationality until no 
power could have conquered it. In this case 
a most serious problem would have offered 
itself in the course of time—either the East- 
ern and Southern English colonies would 
have pursued their destinies apart, or, if they 
could have acted in conjunction with the 
Dutch colony, difficulties from language and | 
institutions might have prevented a perfect 
union. Thus we see that the colonies were 
pointed toward confederation by their his- 
tory, and were almost prevented from es- 


subjects: witness the strifes between these 
magistrates and the Legislatures in Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. The proprietary gov- 
ernment in Pennsylvania was perhaps less 
acceptable, as placing it in the hands of a 
private man by hereditary right to fill a 
kind of secondary throne, with the power 
of vetoing the acts of the Legislature. The 
two chartered colonies of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island certainly had no occasion to 
find fault with their independence; but 
they were brought up by their very privi- 
leges to be on their guard against any inva- 
sion of them, and could see little use in their 


_ distant connection with the crown. 


The exigencies of self-defense often call- 


| ed for common counsels on the part of neigh- 
| boring colonies, so that the minds of the 


people were accustomed to congresses gath- 
ered for objects in which all shared alike. 
The great contest between England and 
France for supremacy in North America ex- 
cited the liveliest interest through the col- 
onies; they looked on the French not only 
with the eyes of Englishmen as hereditary 
foes, but as allies also of the red men, and as 
willing to incite them to any treacherous 
act against the frontier English settlements. 
The prelude to the seven years’ war was 


| marked by the unfortunate expeditions of 


the Virginians and of Braddock, in which 
Washington was schooled for his future post. 
The critical years 1757-1758 saw regiments 
from the Northern colonies joining Aber- 
crombie and Lord Howe in their expedi- 
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tion against Tic onderoga and Crown Point, | 


while large quotas were sent from New En- 


gland to aid General Amherst in his attack 
on Louisbourg. There were thus scattered | 
through the colonies numbers of officers and 

soldiers who had seen service. When the 

critical blow was struck, and Quebec be- | 
came English—when, finally, by the peace 

of 1763, all the French territory in the North 

changed hands, and in the West the Mis- 

sissippi nearly to its mouth became the | 
boundary between the’two nationalities, we | 
may easily believe that the colonies felt an 

increase of security, and would be the more 

ready to resist aggressions from the mother 

country because they stood in no fear of the | 
power of France. 

Thus far we have seen historical causes 
preparing the colonies for self-government, 
on a certain plan, if ever the connection 
with the mother country should be broken. 
The declaration of independence and the 
war of the Revolution, after this prepara- | 
tion, were owing to faults and blunders of | 
the mother country, and to the political 
doctrines’ of the eighteenth century. Of | 
this breach we will forbear to speak. To 


stitution-making was set on foot in the war, 
and was tried long enough to show its de- 


' fects, and point the way toward something 


better. It was nothing but a league of 
States, with no Executive, with one House 
in Congress, without a Supreme Court, with- 
out the power of regulating commerce with 
foreign countries or between the States. 


| This last defect especially it was that de- 


manded a new instrument. This new in- 
strument was made to remove difficulties 
which were felt; and, as Mr. Edward A. 
Freeman, in his history of confederations, 
justly remarks, was made in no conscious 
imitation of any other constitution. This 
learned and able historian of federal gov- 


| ernments, writing in 1863, when he looked 
/on the Union as permanently dissolved, 
| says of it: 
| ally secured for what is really a long period 
| of time a greater amount of combined peace 
| and freedom than was ever before enjoyed 


“The American Union has actu- 


by so large a portion of the earth’s surface. 
There have been and still are vaster des- 
potic empires, but never before has so large 
an inhabited territory remained for more 


| than seventy years in the enjoyment at 


say little of it would be to do injustice to| once of internal freedom and of exemption 
events so supremely important in our his- from the scourge of war. Now this is the 
tory; to say much of it would turn us aside | direct result of the federal system.” If we 
from our main subject. The colonists had | have succeeded in making it clear that our 
as much loyalty to the mother country as present Constitution was almost an inevita- 
could justly be expected from men who had | ble result of historical causes—that is, of 
chiefly protected themselves, who had been | Divine Providence—we shall be led to value 
denied their privileges as Englishmen, and it more than if we were to look on it as a 
had been used rather as sources of commer-| product of successive workings of human 
cial benefit for Great Britain than helped | wisdom. 

in their progress toward becoming self-| It is impossible that any constitution 
sustaining parts of the empire. The war should at all times be equal in its bearing 
was undertaken soberly, regretfully, with | upon all interests and all parts of a coun- 
no side issues in view, and with no rancor try, and equally impossible that it should 
toward England in the hearts of the peo-| not admit in some points two interpreta- 
ple. This want of rancor is shown by the | tions. The parts of the country which were 
fact that many of the best officers, Wash- | more devoted to trade wanted a strong gov- 
ington himself, Hamilton, Knox, and a host | ernment; the parts where the people lived 


of. others, remained English in their feel-| within themselves, i in the pursuits of agri- 


ings, and were attached to the traditions | culture, felt in general less zeal for some im- 


of the mother country; and that the lead-| | provement on the old Confederation. There 
ing civilians who had urged on rebellion, | grew up naturally a jealousy of powers con- 
and had been the counselors of the country | ferred on the common government as re- 
in the war, were afterward charged with| stricting and opposing the powers of the 
undue partialities toward England. Prob-| separate States; with this the principle of 
ably no revolution did its work with more | strict construction of the Constitution of 
conscientiousness, and fuller persuasion of | the United States was united; and thus 
its rightfulness on the part of the people, | two parties coeval with our present gov- 
with “less of a spirit of blood, with fewer | ernment arose—the Federal, and the Repub- 
bitter rémembrances of the enemy, than! lican or Democratic. The former had a cer- 





this. It deserves to be noticed, as showing 
the sober temper of the war, that a regi- 
ment formed from volunteers in one part 
of a county took one of the parish minis- | 
ters with them as their chaplain, as if it) 
had been a church meeting adjourned to 
another place. 

It was a blessing for which we can never | 
be too thankful that an experiment at con- 


tain leaning toward England, and dreaded 


| the principles of the French revolutionists ; 
| the other admired France and distrusted En- 


gland. After twelve years of control over 
public affairs, during the Presidencies of 
Washington and the elder Adams, the very 
upright party of the Federalists was driven 
out of power, partly in consequence of blun- 
‘ders and dissensions within itself, partly be- 
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cause it did not fully inienined the temper 
of the people, while a still greater blunder | 
on the part of leading members of it in the | 
Eastern States led to its final extinction. 
The Democratic party, 


ginning of the century for sixty years, not | 
without internal differences and divisions, 
arising from sectional interests and other 
causes. As it often happens, the name 
rather than the essence of the original 
party was preserved ; new issues had driven 
out the old ones from the field of polities. 
Tariffs were altered from time to time, the 
Southern States being almost unanimous 
for free trade, and the North preponderating 
toward protection. Through all the changes 
the country flourished by emigration, by the 


rise of manufactures, in its marine, in its | 
The great West, growing vaster in | 


wealth. 
its dimensions, from the time of the purchase 
of Louisiana until it reached the Pacific 
coast, began to give signs of grasping at the 
hegemony and controlling the policy of the 
country. But meanwhile a spiritual cause, 
without power at first—a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand—arose above the hori- 
zon. Slavery had been preached against by 
a few, protested against by the noblest of 
the Quakers from the days of John Wood- 
man, acknowledged by all to be unrighteous 
in itself, and yet was endured in the hope 
that emancipation at length would quietly 


dissolve a structure which ages had built 
up, and which could not fall without a re- 


construction of society. The cotton- gin 
and the ample lands of the Gulf States, in- 
cluding the latest acquisition, Texas, offered 
it a boundless field to spread over, and 
opened the prospect, whenever a new State 
should be formed in which there was an ap- 
preciable infusion of the slave element, of 
new strength added to the Southern su- 
premacy. In the extreme South this was a 
smooth path toward supremacy, but was 


not so easy on the borders, where slave and | 


white labor came together. As early as 
1820 the problems of the future developed 
themselves, at which time a dividing line 
was drawn by the Missouri Compromise be- 
tween the two interests. Next appeared 
the doctrine of nullification, and the at- 
tempt of the leading Southern State, South 


Carolina, to establish a practical check on | 


the action of the general government by 
that of one of the States. It was maintained 
at first that there resided a power in each 
State of the confederation to judge whether 
a law of the United States was constitu- 
tional, and to resist within its own territory 


the operation of such laws as were judged | 


to be otherwise. In 1832 an ordinance was 
passed declaring the tariff law “null, void, 
and no law,” and forbidding duties on im- 
ports to be paid within its jurisdiction after 
a certain day in the near future. It so hap- 


under Southern | 
leaders, held the government from the be- | 


7 


| pened that the President at this t time was a 
Southern man of great popularity and of sin- 
gular energy, who not only felt that such a 
| doctrine of nullification, if carried out, would 
be a death-blow to any union, and was en- 
tirely unconstitutional, but had personal 
reasons for doing his utmost to oppose it. 
In his opposition he carried for the time the 
| greater part of the South with him; it was 
understood that he was ready to use all the 
| forces at his disposal in executing the law; 
and the message on nullification which was 
issued in his name in 1833 was a most val- 
uable state paper in refutation of the doc- 
trine that a State has a right to decide for 
itself that the Constitution has been vio- 
‘lated, and so deciding, to secede from the 
Union or to declare a law void. 

The storm thus raised was blown over by 
the help of a tariff compromise, but the 
opinions already spoken of spread through 
the Slave States more and more, in a great- 
er ratio of increase, perhaps, than the prin- 
ciples of abolition and the political party 
founded upon them grew at the North and 
West. Here a controversy began which 
nothing—no prudence at the North, no de- 
nunciation, no interests of traftic ould 
put down. Every fugitive slave reclaimed 
added to the force of the feeling against 
slavery. Formerly it had been hoped that 
in time slavery would give way to serfdom, 
and in the end to full freedom; but as the 
abolitionists appealed to the conscience and 
to our American theory of human rights, it 
was necessary to construct moral defenses 
on the other side. Instead of confessing 
the wrong of the institution, and asking for 
time to prepare for its abolition, it was sup- 
ported by the authority of Scripture; it was 
the redemption of men from heathenism in 
Africa; it brought with it relations most 
kindly and humane between an abject race 
and an enlightened one; it kept out much 
| of the vice too easily discoverable in the 
cities of the Free States. This was the be- 
ginning, evidently, of the last phase of the 
controversy between the two parts and two 

interests in the country; for how could there 
| be any compromise when such diametrically 
| opposite sides were taken? And as the foes 
of slavery grew bolder, the apprehension of 
‘what might come to pass at some future day 
grew stronger among its friends. Perhaps, 
too, they must have been aware, and have 
half confessed to themselves, that whether 
their pleas on behalf of their institution 
were tenable or not, there was an incon- 
|sistency between the apologies and those 
| fundamental notions which the whole Un- 
ion once avowed. It was too evident also 
| that there must be a division, affecting all 
|questions of politics, and becoming more 
pronounced from year to year, growing out 
of this question of questions, which could 
be neither settled nor avoided. 
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We pass by transactions of great impor- 
tance, such as the affairs in Kansas and the 
question of slavery in the Territories, and 
come down to the opening of the war. Why 


was it, when Southern men and Southern | 


interests had controlled the country for gen- 
erations, when the North and West were di- 
vided, and probably would always continue 
80, that the die was cast in 1860 for secession 
and dissolution? The Presidential election 
had been far from a decided expression of 
public will, and wise adjustments taken in 
time might at least have delayed a disrup- 
tion. There were, as it seems to us, two 
leading causes. First, the progress of ideas, 
and the prospect of an increase in the fu- 
ture of the number of Free States, without 
any counterbalancing weights in the other 
scale, were sure to fix the policy of the coun- 
try for the future. Secondly, the temper 
of the Northern States was not well under- 
stood, just as at the North the South was 
thought to be threatening rather than pur- 
posing. It was supposed that the North 
could not act as a unit nor by great major- 
ities, and that a party against the war would 
paralyze the movements of the government. 
Even the North had some distrust of itself. 
This is not the first instance in which great 
masses of men have failed to comprehend 
each other or themselves, nor will it be the 
last. But it was found that the preserva- 
tion of the Union, all over the North and 


West, had an importance attached to it in 
men’s minds which had not been thought 


to exist. Nor was it the commercial value 
of the Union that seemed so precious, as if 
the navigation of the Mississippi, the free 
intercourse, as before, in every direction 
through the whole territory, needed to be 
maintained at all hazards, but it was the 
Union as an idea, and as involving the fu- 
ture peace of this land for generations. In 
the spring of 1862 the writer of these words 
was standing on the highlands above Cin- 
cinnati, and looking over toward the Ken- 
tucky side of the Ohio. Then first a deep 
impression was made on his mind of the ter- 
rible results likely to follow disruption, for 
the line of that great river would divide 
free soil from slavery for hundreds of miles. 
And when the boundary should be fixed, 
who would or could prevent fugitive slaves 
from crossing it? Who would not resist 
their pursuing masters? Who could pre- 
vent a thousand border difficulties which 
might give rise to war? Wherever the two 
republics met there would be desolation or 
chronic warfare, obstructing the prosperity 
of some of the fairest regions in the world; 
there would be bitterness and national ha- 
tred ; a blight would come over vast tracts, 
unless, perhaps, by slow degrees, slavery 
should restrict its limits, and allow its an- 
tagonist to encroach on its domains. Nor 
were such evils in the future worse than 





the loss of a great Union over which one 
constitution reigned, where common princi- 


| ples of justice were supreme. Such feelings 


were found in multitudes of minds; but they 
could not partake of them who had clung 
to their State as the highest object of their 
pride and allegiance. 

The war had its course. At its close the 
problems offering themselves for solution 
were nearly as grave as the problem with 
which it began, and more difficult. The 
Union had been saved at the cost of over- 
throwing society at the South, and now 
the question of reconstruction came before 
the country under conditions which de- 
manded the highest wisdom and modera- 
tion. A new race was called into political 
existence: the slaves had been turned into 
freemen. What was to be their political 
status? If they should have no voice in 
public affairs—if they, while acquiring civil 
rights, should stand by and see the most ig- 
norant of the whites voting and determin- 
ing State politics and making constitutions, 
what would be their security for the future ? 
If, on the other hand, political power were 
given to all indiscriminately, blacks and 
whites, the evil might be as great. What 
a strange state of things to bestow the fran- 
chise on immense multitudes who had not 
the knowledge requisite to vote intelligent- 
ly for the lowest local magistrates, who 
could be combined into a party which black 
or white demagogues could mould and guide 
according to their will, and against whom 
it might be necessary for the whites to 
form an opposite combination in order to 
save themselves from ruin! Never, perhaps, 
since the world began was there such a 
dreadful alternative on so large a scale. 
Above all was this true in those States 
where the numbers of the races were nearly 
equal, or where the blacks were even in a 
majority. In the process of reconstruction 
it was managed that the suffrage should be 
granted to this race wherever States con- 
taining slaves had joined in the secession ; 
and a new motive for conceding the suf- 
frage was supplied by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which provides 
that representation in Congress shall de- 
pend on the number of active or fully quali- 
fied citizens. Thus suppose the number of 
male inhabitants of a State over twenty- 
one years of age to amount to 150,000, and 
one-third of them to be disfranchised by an 
amendment of its constitution on account 
of want of sufficient property—which dis- 
qualification would chiefly affect the ne- 
groes—the representative quota for Con- 
gress must be diminished by one-third. 
Few States would be willing to submit to 
this reduction of political power in the gen- 
eral government, and so, probably, it will 
never take place, if otherwise it were prac- 
ticable. We regard the Fifteenth Article 
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of the Amendments as most just and de- 
sirable, namely, that rights shall not be 
abridged on account of “race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude ;” but in the 
constitutions of the restored States, and by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, universal suf- 
frage in its worst shape, with its worst con- 
sequences, is fastened, perhaps necessarily, 
but unfortunately, on these restored re- 
publics. 

This condition of things is now one of the 
worst evils that we suffer. We concede that 
it may have been necessary, but that does 
not take from the dangers which attend 
upon it. We will look at some of these 


dangers, disclaiming most solemnly all party | i 


said that wnprinetpled whites are corrupt- 
ing the blacks and poisoning their minds, 
it may be very true, but how is the nuisance 
to be abated? Will not the eagles be gath- 
ered together where the carcass is? In brief, 
the cause of all that has taken place or is 
to be apprehended lies not in particular or 
local provocations, nor in the leaders of to- 
day, nor in the imbittering of a most mild 
|and inoffensive race by the war, but it is 
one that is likely to last as long as meas- 
ures, now never to be set aside, shall have 
run their course and borne their fruits. 
“The end is not yet.” 

Until this state of things shall end, if end 
it can, this unhappy part of our Union, in- 


motives or wishes in what we are to say. | jured in its property, with its old landhold- 
The greatest of them all is that the two | ers impoverished or driven from their homes, 
races, through the States where slavery for- | with its institutions shattered, must lag far 
merly existed, will be separated by party | | behind the other parts in most of the essen- 


lines, and will look on one another with re- 
ciprocal distrust. 
bad enough, as we have found in our past 


history, even when able men managed the | 


parties; but differences of race, intensified 


by the jealousies and distrusts of politics, | i 


are tenfold worse. In the present case they 
tend to increase in intensity and bitterness, 
because the ignorant mass that has just 
been rescued from slavery must fall under 
the influence of fear of what will happen 
if the management of State affairs passes 
over permanently into the hands of their | 


Sectional differences are | 


tials of prosperity. That section is full of 
undeveloped resources; its exhaustless beds 
| of iron and coal, its soil yet unbroken, or 
capable of vastly increased production, its 
‘mild climate, must invite capital and labor, 
if those timid forces could be assured of 
safety and protection. Perhaps the solu- 
| tion of the problem for the South may come 
from this source, from a new emigration not 
compromised in old strifes, and able to act 
in the end as a mediating and a reconciling 
power. 
We pass on to another source of danger 


adversaries. They feel their weakness; they 
have inferior power of combination ; they 


| which the late war has opened up, or at 
least made more apparent—to the increased 
have small means of self-protection. They | power of the general government. We have 
are also to a considerable extent under the | already had occasion to speak of the subject 
influence of cunning leaders who seem to | of the powers given by the present Constitu- 
have unlimited power of acting on their | tion to the United States as exciting alarm 
fears. Brawls will unavoidably break out | in many, and as giving occasion to the birth 
in many neighborhoods, which will grow | of the old Republican or Democratic party. 
into feuds and local quarrels, and will in re- | But, as it often happens in polities, that 
port be magnified or extenuated, as it may | party, when it came into power, was not 
happen, in their importance, so that the faithful to its convictions or principles. 





country will not know what to believe or 
disbelieve in regard to them. As for the | 
blame to be imputed to the one or the other | 
side, that is a small matter. We do not be- | 
lieve that the colored race or their leaders | 
of like origin would be or have been the | 
first to encroach on the rights of the white | 
race. And we wish that one could not be- 
lieve that there has been a policy or under- 
standing on the part of many leading whites | 
in some of the States in question to the ef- 
fect that the colored people must be pre- | 
vented by terrorism from enjoying the bene- 
fits granted to them in the new amendments. 
But the evils to which we refer lie outside 
of the immediate occasions of strife between 
the races; it will reach beyond existing par- 
ties. How cap there be harmony between 
them under any future division of parties, 
when, in addition to difference of race, dis- 
trust, suspicion, past feuds and antagonisms, 


| 


Thus, when the purchase of Louisiana was 
| opposed by the Federalists as being a stretch 
of the Constitution, this was not wholly de- 
nied by the Democrats, but justified by the 
circumstances of the case. Thus, too, in the 
war of 1812, when the Federal Governors of 
the New England coast States, while con- 
senting to furnish the quotas of militia call- 
ed for, claimed to judge when an actual in- 
vasion of their soil had taken place, and 


| refused to put the troops under officers of 


the United States, pleading their unques- 
tioned rights under the Constitution and 
the law, the anti-Federal party, then hav- 
ing the government in their hands, de- 
nounced this action as disloyal and uncon- 
stitutional. Further, the Hartford Conven- 


| tion—an innocent scheme with an ugly look 


—was taxed with treasonable or disloyal 
designs, although without good reason; and 
yet the secession in 1861 justified itself by 





will continually foment disquiet? If it be 


this unwise measure of a party which the 
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States joining in the secession had for that 
very measure strongly denounced. But aft- 
er the Peace of Ghent the parties returned 
to their original principles, or, rather—as 
one of them had nearly expired, and the 
other was divided within itself on questions 
of sectional interest—the parts of the coun- 
try where they had respectively predomi- 
nated went back to the old positions of a 
stricter and a freer interpretation of the 
Constitution, to the Federal and the States- 
rights theories. In the interval between 
that peace and the attack on Fort Sumter 
things ran commonly in the States-rights 
channel. The general government seemed 
to be weak ; and foreigners, as they specula- 
ted on our government in those days, thought 


that the great danger was that State power | 


weighed most in the balance. It is true that 
the Supreme Court put a curb on the acts of 
several of the States, and that General Jack- 
son would undoubtedly have crushed nulli- 
fication by armed force if necessary ; but his 
vigorous measures only put off the operation 
of a theory which even then involved the 
power of a State to secede from the Union. 

Yet even while the general government 
was regarded as weak in conflict with the 
State power, it showed an increase of 
strength of an indirect sort in the way of 
patronage and of influence on private per- 
sons. The appointments within the gift of 
the Executive grew in value and number, 
and already, if we mistake not, members of 
Congress had begun to regard it as their 
right to nominate to offices within their dis- 
tricts, to be the President’s almoners, if we 
may give that name to their business. Still 
this accumulating power was rather politic- 
al than governmental; it would not have 
excused the Executive of the United States 
from transcending the’ constitutional limits; 
it was strictly constitutional, although used 
for party purposes. If the framers of our in- 
strument for uniting the country could have 
had a vivid impression of its vast extent, 
they would perhaps have put some check 
on the appointing power. But they built 
the house without dreaming how many serv- 
ants the large family would require. 

The appointing power is a means to an 
end, to the reward of partisans, and those 
the neediest generally and the most selfish. 
As such it is corrupting, and the interests 
involved in it are strong enough to resist all 
attempts at reformation. Its bad influences 
on party and on personal honor can not be 
removed without some change in the Con- 
stitution, and such change party feeling it- 
self would resist. The ill success of civ- 
il service reform is mortifying enough, and 
disheartening for the future. 

The strength of the government, looked 
at apart from its indirect influences, never 
appeared formidable until the war called it 
fully forth. Then first the Executive seem- 


ed to have a new quality, which might be 
|compared with the dictatorial power con- 
| ferred by the Senate of Rome on the consuls 
in the well-known formula that they do 
| their best to prevent the republic from suf- 
| fering any detriment. Then first the cem- 
mand of immense armies, the arrests of sus- 
pected persons, the control over vast sums 
of money, the arbitrary use of telegraphs, 
and, after the war was over, the government 
| of the Southern States by military officers, 
| and the reconstruction of those States, re- 
| vealed an accumulation of authority which 
was unsuspected before, and pointed to a 
possible military despotism in the future. 
Then, too, the power that Congress author- 
ized of suspending specie payments and 
issuing legal tenders showed that in emer- 
gencies financial measures could be set on 
foot which could involve the country in un- 
told distress, and even in bankruptcy. Since 
the war, also, the disturbed condition of one 
of the Southern States has induced the Pres- 
ident, on his own responsibility, to use mili- 
tary power in a case of very doubtful con- 
stitutionality, to say the least, and to inter- 
fere for the restoration of order in a way 
that can not be justified. The upright in- 


tentions of the Chief Magistrate we do not 
intend to question; the subject, interesting 
as it is, concerns us only because a very 
dangerous precedent may be set for the fu- 
The question may be aSked, and is 


ture. 
asked, whether there is any danger of mili- 
tary despotism. And as this could not 
exist without consolidation, it can be ask- 
ed, also, Is not consolidation, which, at the 
founding of the republic, one party dread- 
ed, and would have prevented by constitu- 
tional limitations if the other had thought 
it more than a bare possibility—is not this 
to be the ultimate goal of our Union? 
This is what those who look at us with no 
sympathy for our institutions profess to re- 
gard as a future probability. Within a 
few days we have seen the following ex- 
pression in a foreign paper commenting on 
affairs in Louisiana: “The President is ex- 
hibiting how easily a military despotism 
could be built on American institutions.” 
Thus the same Constitution which a few 
years ago, as looked at through foreign 
spectacles, could not resist the weak power 
of the States, or bring back a recalcitrant 
Governor into his proper relations to the 
general government, is now allowing, it is 
said, the general government and the “ one- 
man power” in it to trample on the rights 
of the States, and to threaten the extinction 
of liberty. Do these opposite charges, made 
at different times, refute one another, or is 
there a real and a new danger before us, 
and that, too, when the army of the United 
States does not contain one soldier for every 
thousand of the inhabitants of the country ? 





So great a change as that from our pres- 
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ent Constitution to an imperial despotism, 
or, in other words, to an absolute democ- 
racy under one man, may not seem to many 
worthy of serious apprehension; and we 
share this opinion so far as to think that, 
in itself considered, a revolution so great, 
so without precedent in the English race, is 
entirely improbable. Before it could be ef- 
fected there would need to be a strong party 
in favor of it diffused through all quarters 
of the Union. No sectional dissatisfaction 
would be adequate to bring it about. To 
attempt it would involve the probability of 
two or more confederacies, and of a war be- 
tween them with an uncertain issue. To 
effect it would require taxation on a vast 
scale, or the borrowing of money to such an 
extent as would involve speedy bankruptcy. 
There are now no questions on which the 
Union could be territorially divided without 
the uprising of a great majority against a 
small minority. Capital, in its connections 
all over the land, is a bond of union. The 
mouth and course of the Mississippi, the 
avenues to the Pacific, the communication 
with Europe by Atlantic ports, must be open 
to all. An empire on the coast seems equal- 
ly impossible with a great interior empire. 
The only cause of essential change that 
seems deserving of being taken into ac- 
count is a general loss of reverence on the 
part of thinking men for the institutions of 
the country, a wide-spread conviction that 
we have failed in our experiment. When- 
ever such a humiliating day shall arrive, 
the same conviction might lead toward 
peaceable reforms and modifications; but a 
military despotism, after the experience of 
France and Rome, and with the political 
leanings of our race, is not likely to be one 
of them. 

It is, however, possible, we admit, that at- 
tempts may be made to substitute laws of 
the Union for State laws in some very im- 
portant departments of legislation, and that 
in case of their success the prestige and effi- 
ciency of the general government would be 
greatly increased, to the detriment of State 
power. Some of us are old enough to re- 
member the time when the Cumberland 
Road was a bone of contention between 
strict and free constructionists; but now 
the talk is to put all telegraphs and all 
railroads under the supervision of the Unit- 
ed States, as, with far less constitutional 
objection, banks of issue sustain relations 
to the States no longer. It might also 
be highly advantageous if in the depart- 
ment of international (or, if such a word 
might be allowed, interstate) private law 
harmony could be introduced, which could 
be effected only by general agreement be- 
tween the States, or by an alteration of the 
Constitution which should invest Congress 
with new law-making powers. The laws 
concerning marriage, legitimacy, divorce, be- 
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quests, guardianship, the rights of married 
women, and the rights of aliens ought ra- 
tionally to be uniform through the Union. 
This is the direction, as we understand, that 
the constitution of Switzerland is taking. 
From a loose confederation it became a 
strict one, a “ Bundesstaat,” and now still 
newer powers in legislation are to be or 
have been conferred on the central govern- 
ment. But what we dread is that the Union 
is becoming so great a tree, with such thick 
foliage, that the States, like shrubs, will 
lose their healthy growth under its shade; 
that instead of being protected, they will 
wither. If we look at government patron- 
age, already so vast a factor in all political 
calculations and bargains, and add the pos- 
sible enlargement of the sphere of United 
States law, demanded with the more reason 
on account of the great number of the States, 
and then bring into account the sway of an 
ambitious man at the head of the govern- 
ment taking advantage of some local diffi- 


-culty, we shall not regard the anti-Federalist 


dread of consolidation as wildly unreasona- 
ble. Washington and Hamilton, with their 
compeers, were right in wanting a stronger 
government in place of the shackling old 
Confederation. That was~the only sound 
statesmanship at that time.: But when a 
measure of Mr. Jefferson’s enlarged our do- 
main, and set the precedent for an immense 
further enlargement, the danger took anoth- 
er direction. The very party which felt the 
apprehension set causes at work which alone 
made it to be reasonably apprehended. There 
is now possibility enough of such enormous 
powers being accumulated at Washington 
as ought to make men look narrowly at that 
tendency. For our part, at the present, we 
should rather endure some inconveniences 
from hasty or ill-considered laws of some 
State or States than seek a cure which 
might itself be a source of ill. We would 
print E PLURIBUS in as large letters as UNUM. 

At this point of our progress we pause a 
moment to make the remark that we owe 
our protection against the tendency to con- 
solidation to our historical development. 
The settlement of the country in the first 
instance by separate colonies, which were 
kept apart long enough to form distinct 
characteristics and to feel their independ- 
ence each of the rest—this is obviously the 
force that resists perfect fusion and com- 
pactness. The nice balance aimed at in 
the Constitution may not last through all 
changes in society and in public interests ; 
the scale that holds the rights of the Union 
and that which holds State power may al- 
ternately outweigh each other ; but the true 
lover of his country will aim to keep them 
as far as possible in equipoise. Meanwhile, 
if uniform legislation is demanded on points 
where all the States ought to have one pol- 
icy, let it be reached by a common under- 
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standing. But surely the end of a war, when 
State power fell into the background, and 
the Union was, as it ought to have been, 
prominent before the eyes of all, is no time 
to carry the old Federal principle to an ex- 
treme which the venerated founders of the 
Union never contemplated. 

The danger of consolidation, if there be 
any, is future, and must be the result of 
slowly moving causes, of long misgovern- 
ment, and of a demand for more energy and 
uniformity in our system. The dangers 


which many fear and have feared from the | 


democratic cast of our institutions are, if 
real, more immediate, because universal suf- 
frage is upon us, and can never be gotten 
rid of as long as the country shall endure. 
The history of the extension of the suffrage 
in this country since the independence is a 
very instructive one, if it could be set forth 
in detail. It is sufficient here to say that 
most, if not all, the older colonies had at 
that time in their laws a qualification for 
voting based on the possession of land, 
which continued in many of them long 
afterward. By degrees this became a form, 
that is, young men who wished to become 
qualified for voting received deeds of land, 
which were reconveyed soon after the elec- 
tion to the friend who had helped them. 
At length all native-born white males twen- 
ty-one years old could vote, on taking the 
freeman’s oath, after a certain brief term of 
residence in a State or town. Then natu- 
ralized citizens received the same privilege. 
Meanwhile free blacks, who at one time 
could vote even in some of the slave-holding 
States, as North Carolina, were deprived of 
their privileges in some of those which held 
no slaves; such was the case in New York 
and Connecticut, in the latter of which 
States a colored man of great personal 
worth, the owner of a considerable proper- 
ty, was disfranchised by the constitution 
of 1817. Now at length every where, if we 
mistake not, colored persons are put on an 
equality with whites, and naturalized for- 
eigners with persons native born. The sin- 
gle exception known to the writer is the 
limitation of suffrage in Connecticut to 
those who are able to read—a rule by which 
almost no one is excluded. So generally is 
it held that citizenship and the right of suf- 
frage are co-extensive that the first now 
passes with the greater part of Americans as a 
natural right, like the right of property or of 
contract. There are very many who believe 
that the earlier state of things was far bet- 
ter, but very few who believe that the pres- 
ent state of things will ever be altered. We 
must carry it with us throngh all our na- 
tional existence, and endeavor to educate 
all voters into the ability to judge what is 
best, and into the spirit of conscientious citi- 
zenship; meanwhile, accepting the situation, 
we may look at the evils which it brings 


| with it. These are more apparent in large 
| towns, while in the country a restriction of 
| the suffrage would make little difference, 
| They are increased by the habit of many 
| substantial citizens of staying away from 
| the polls, either owing to a kind of despair 
| on account of the small influence of a single 

| vote, or to the engrossing interests of busi- 

ness. And thus whatever be the bad re- 

sults, the higher classes of society are in a 

good degree responsible for them. They 

are increased also by the number of foreign- 

born voters, who can be led in masses by 

their more intelligent countrymen, and who 

thus render possible a number of inferior 

demagogues ready to sell votes for offices, 

and able to make themselves necessary to 

their parties. In this way differences of na- 

tionality are perpetuated long after aliens 

have become naturalized; and even the di- 

visions in their old homes across the water 

| survive their changes of abode. It is sure- 

ly a most unnatural thing that there should 

be in communities where rights are the same 

for men of every kind of nativity these po- 

litical sects, depending on something re- 

nounced and abandoned. Nor could we 

find such parties within parties, carried 

down even to the second or third genera- 

tion, unless the means of combination lay 

within the power of men who have their 
own ends in view. The voters themselves 

have no need to unite for self-protection 

against native-born Americans, either for 
relief in taxation or for securing their priv- 

ileges in other respects. It is the interest 

of all that these foreign-born citizens should 
grow rich, that their children should be well 
educated, that all places of trust should be 
open to them, when they are found worthy 
of political or social honors. 

Here, then, is one danger and source of 
peril, that while native Americans act po- 
litically as individuals, the naturalized citi- 
zens act in masses under demagogues as 
their leaders, as if they were invading ar- 
mies rather than men seeking for homes 
and for quiet. Only in one instance have 
native-born citizens formed a political party, 
and the ignominious failure in this case show- 
ed that it was unnatural and outlandish. 
Of the religious factor in massing certain 
classes of men together we have a word to 
say soon; we add at present the single re- 
mark that these demagogical influences re- 
tard the assimilation of the new-comers to 
the old, and prevent the complete harmony 
of the people. 

In this state of things, to which universal 
suffrage gives rise, one party, at any one 
given time, will naturally attract the dema- 
gogues more than the other; that is, one 
will be, or affect to be, more in sympathy 
with the foreigner or the poor, or with lib- 
erty and equal rights; the other, more in 
{sympathy with the interests of property 
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and civil order. Both may be intensely self- 
ish and equally one-sided. But they can 
not co-exist without acting on one another. 
They discover each the other’s arts, means 
of success, and projects. Naturally they 
trv to counteract plans by similar plans of 
a questionable character. They make plat- 
forms on which they do not intend to stand. | 
They propose candidates who are ignorant 
or pliable, instead of those who are sturdy | 
and experienced in legislation. There must 
be understandings that such and such per- | 
sons of service to a party are to be reward- 
ed in due time. These and many more of 
the obvious evils of parties, such as the can- 
cus system, unanimity forced by the whip, 
as it were, discreditable compromises, are 
either owing to the universality of suffrage 
or are greatly increased by it; and there is 
no present prospect of their discontinuance. 
We make no complaint of parties as such; 
they are necessary and useful in a free state; 
they act as watchmen and as checks upon 
each other; but we maintain that the more 
ignorant the constituencies are, the greater | 
is the tendency on their part to misplaced 
confidence in designing men, to jealousy and 
strife of classes, to the election of inferior 
politicians, to the turning of politics into a 
trade, to misgovernment, and, in our case at 
least, to the banding together of emigrants 
into factions founded on their nationalities. 
Nor do we mean to charge the mass of voters 


in the country with political corruption, 


which would be a slander. They want 
good government; they are ready for sacri- 
fices, as we saw only a few years since; 
they have no direct interest in the results | 
which they procure; they are in great meas- 
ure far less open to bribes than the political 
leaders themselves. The great evil is that, 
without intending or foreseeing it, they 
raise up a crop of politicians who are strik- 
ingly unlike the mass of such as elect them, 
and who are fast bringing the name and 
work of a statesman into contempt. 

But if the extent of the suffrage has so 
much to do with the degeneracy of political 
men, and if this can never be abridged, what 
remedy is there, and what need to talk of 
the evils? The remedies must be applied 
in detail, or they must be such as will grow 
out of a greater general intelligence, espe- 
cially on subjects of political science, or 
there must be an increased moral and re- 
ligious purity, which will work a cure of 
our evils in an indirect way. Of these gen- 
eral remedies we don’t intend to speak. We 
simply remark that here and there a cure 
ean be applied to some of the most glaring 
evils. If our Legislatures have been ex- 
posed to temptations by special legislation, 
a remedy can be applied, as has been done 
in the amended constitutions of several large 
States, by taking away to a great extent 
from these bodies the power of granting 


special incorporations; if the towns, as has 
been done, abuse their charters, and come 
under the control of venal, corrupt men, 
their powers can be abridged or controlled ; 
if judges, as now elected in many States, are 
inferior men, for this too, it is to be hoped, 
a cure may be provided. The whole power 
of burdening States and towns with debt, 
as well as the taxing power, ought to have 
limits set for them in the States by public 
law. 

We are reminded here of another danger 
which is thought to be threatened by an in- 
flux of foreigners. This land, once almost 
exclusively Protestant, is the refuge now of 
five millions of Catholics, more or less. It is 
odd enough that some of those very people 
who saw in four millions of slaves a provi- 
dence bringing them within the influence 
of Christianity, new see a frowning provi- 
dence providing these Catholics a home in 
a land founded and nourished by Protest- 
ant principles. There may be great hopes 
of converting this country to the medieval 
religion. That religion will, of course, grow 
by natural increase, and causes new in our 
age may aid it, although what the Pope’s 
newly developed infallibility will have to 
do with it we fail to see. Of this we are 
sure, that if any new vigor and spread of 
the Catholic faith, any aggressive action, 
should appear in this country, it would unite 
all Protestants of all hues more than any 
thing else could do, and would probably 
promote among them a catholic spirit far 
more than it would promote Catholicism out- 
side of them. 

Other evils which usher in this second 
century of our national existence arise from 
the late war and the financial measures of 
the government. The war was undertaken, 
we are proud to say, without bitterness, in 
a spirit of loyalty toward the Union, and 
with a deep sense of the immense evils of a 
permanent disruption. Never was a war 
marked to a greater degree by compassion 
for the wounded or by a more merciful treat- 
ment of prisoners than this of ours. And 
when did a nation, of its own accord, with- 
out the force of treaty, forgive the authors 
of a war more generously—we might say, 
with more dangerous forgetfulness of inju- 
ries? All classes who are not ordinarily 
roused to excitement by a sense of wrong 
joined in supporting it. The vast body of 
the religious people of the North and West 
felt its necessity and justice. Never did 
prayer for the country arise to the God of 
nations more unceasingly and more fervent- 
ly; never did men, especially at the West, 
risk their lives with a fuller conviction of 
the rightfulness of the struggle. Such a 
war, like all wars, might have evils attend- 
ing it. Some of the officers may have en- 
tered the service to better their political 
chances in the future; looseness of life and 
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of principle may have been learned by a| speculations of recent years, the necessary 


few; the obligations of the citizen may have 
been unlearned by a few more. But it is 
certain, we think, that if the war had ended 
without leaving any other besides its own 
direct evils, its bearing on life and manners 


would have been, on the whole, good. Cer- | 


tainly the winning side, as it looks back on 


the morality of its cause and of the meas- | 
ures for making it victorious, has no reason | 


for shame. 

But war can not stand alone: Mars and 
Mercury must go together; and the con- 
trivances of the latter to raise money are 
more than a counterbalance to thee blunt 
honesty of the former. Whether the war 
could have been waged without a suspen- 
sion of specie payments, whether there were 
not reasons which justified that measure, 
aside from the financial ones, we will not 
stop to ask. Our work is to look at facts 
and their issues. The fact is that irredeem- 
able paper and a vast debt, beyond all 
power of payment for years to come, were 
introduced ; and as the ease of carrying on 
the measures of government for the time 
banished anxiety, the ultimate difficulties 
were not duly weighed. At the beginning 
of the war there was a general settling of 


balances between debtor and creditor; the | 


money so returned to its owners was lent to 
the government; and when the bonds of 
the public debt had increased in value, and 
the confidence of capitalists abroad in our 
securities was restored, these were sold at 
an advantage to parties across the water. 
Meanwhile, especially after the end of the 


reactions, failures, and shrinking of values, 
the depression of the mercantile community 
in consequence of greater economy on the 
part of consumers, and the dread of the fu- 
ture. To this are owing in a measure the 
vast fortunes acquired since the war began, 
the power of great houses to depress anid 
drive out of the field smaller ones, the im- 
;mense extravagance and show, the almost 
| contempt for the virtues of thrift, modera- 
_ tion, and forethought—virtues so important, 
and efficient as even in heathen lands or 
under bad governments to secure a happy, 
unaspiring middle class. To this, again, 
we must refer the uneasiness and strikes of 
laborers, at least in part, and the general 
feeling pervading the producers in one sec- 
tion of the country that they are oppress- 
ed by transporters, and can by legislation 
change the laws of profits. To this, too, 
in large part, we must attribute that in- 
tensely excited worldliness which appears 
on all sides; those frequent outbreaks of 
crime, especially of dishonesty, which will 
soon be regarded as matters of course; that 
venality, that want of honor, which are in- 
juring our principles as well as our reputa- 
tion. 

These last vices call for more extended 
consideration, for just now they are imputed 
| to the legislature of the nation. Formerly 

if there was a member of Congress who 
came there with “itching palms,” he could 
| do but little in the way of gratifying his 
| propensity. There was nothing to steal; 
| there was no chance for corrupt bargains, 


war, new enterprises were begun, some of | and there was little suspicion of corrupt 
them immense in extent; new debts be-| practice. Our poverty was our integrity. 
tween individuals were contracted; private |The new state of things is mainly owing, 
persons were eager to go into enterprises | not to a lower set of men brought into the 
which promised large returns; banks were | service of the country as legislators, not to 
willing to lend to speculators and stock- | the unwillingness of Congress itself to ferret 
jobbers; every body wanted to get rich| corruption out, but to the means held in 
without labor or capital. Had there been | the hands of great corporations to influence 
no suspension of specie payments, but little | votes. These means, again, are owing main- 
of all this could have taken place; had | ly to the financial condition of the country; 
there been an honest, intelligent attempt | and if there be increased venality—that is, 
after the return of peace to resume specie | if Congressmen half a century ago would 
payment at some future day, with the right | have resisted similar temptations — this, 
machinery for it, instead of the puerile | again, is mainly owing to the overstimulus 
measures that were actually adopted, the | of the covetous spirit which the last ten or 
country might now be rejoicing that the | twelve years have engendered. 

unavoidable crisis had passed over, and| The suspicions felt in regard to the hon- 
might look with rational confidence toward | esty and honor of Congress have derived 


the future. But this was too great an ef- | strength from what has become known and 


fort for a speculating generation, too great 
for political leaders. Nearly the whole of 
our present evils, except those which arise 
from the reconstruction of the Southern 
States and the character of political adven- 
turers in that uncertain field, are the direct 
or indirect results of the condition of the 
currency, of the fluctuations in the value 
of specie as measured by the legal tender. 
To this we must ascribe a large part of the 


what has not been discovered. At first 
| there seemed to be an unwillingness to 
| probe an ulcer; then the facts that camo 
to light, while revealing crime on the part 
of a few, involved many in suspicion; and 
finally the disclosures of the last winte 
made it seem as if the money paid to agents 
at Washington for a subsidy to a line of 
| steamboats must have passed into many 
‘hands. Here, then, we have guilt charged 
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and this is just the worst state of things 
possible. If forty members of a political 
body were found to have taken bribes and 
were expelled, it would be better for the 
country or State than if five were detected 
and two hundred were under suspicion, al- 
though the suspicion might be wholly 
groundless ; for a general distrust of men 
in public stations is most disheartening and 
demoralizing. Unjust doubt of human char- 
acter in general destroys the motives to 
probity arising from example, if it be not 
already the fruit of a corrupt heart. 

And here we can not refrain from saying 
a word on the conduct of public journals as 
it respects the charges against public men. 
Our leading journals contain men in their 
editorial corps who may compare advan- 
tageously with any members of Congress. 
But some of them, in their anxiety to give 
the first news, are not equally anxious to 
find out whether it be true or not; they 
trust too implicitly to the reports of corre- 
spondents ; or they have, perhaps, grudges 
which make them unfair. To be fair would 
be to be moderate. It would not do to be 
gentlemanly, for strong words would need 
to be weighed. When we read the vilifica- 
tions of Congress and other political bodies, 
one thing at least we are sure of, that the 
writers ought to be believers in the doc- 
trine of total depravity, for seldom were 


such charges made even by stiff Calvinists | 


against individual men as these journals, 
otherwise most respectable, sometimes make 
upon large bodies of leading politicians. It 
is much to be regretted that individual 
character should be attacked without the 
best reasons; for while it is of very little 
importance that this or that man keeps his 
hold on the public confidence, it is of im- 
mense importance that our representative 
system should be trusted in. When that is 
thought to be venal we lose the hope of 
good government, and our reverence for in- 
stitutions, so much prized once, vanishes ; 
we become ashamed of our country, make a 
feebler resistance to causes of disorganiza- 
tion, and fall into despair. 

In asking ourselves what theans lie with- 
in our reach that we may recover ourselves 
from evils partly temporary, partly arising 
out of our political system, we look first at 
the possibility that the sentiment of honor 
may be purified and quickened. It has been 
thought by De Tocqueville that for the 
growth of honor in a country there must be 
mén of rank and birth, who are enabled by 
their position and traditions to know what 
is honorable, and who would sink into con- 
tempt within their own class if they fell be- 
low the standard. To the English idea of 
honor belong especially the virtues of cour- 
age, truth, and straightforwardness; or more 
generally honor consists in a nice sense of 
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on a very few, suspicion resting on many: | 
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personal rights, of that which is due to oth- 
ers and owed by them to ourselves. Is it 
too much to hope that a noble and manly 
literature in the future may raise the stand- 
ard of character through the whole people, 
so that a truckling, deceitful, dodging poli- 
tician shall be thoroughly despised on all 
sides, and be obliged to renounce his po- 
| litical hopes on account of his meannesses ? 
| Is it too much to hope that such a principle 
‘of honor, without the pride that often goes’ 
| with it, may be incorporated into our law 
| of social morality ; and that religion, which 
has a most intimate and inseparable con- 
| nection with genuine morality, may take up 
| this principle also, and may leaven society 
| with it, so that a trick or a lie may be utter- 
|ly abhorred by merchants, by politicians, by 
| young men entering into life, by all who 
}can corrupt others or be corrupted them- 
selves? O for more men in public life 
| with the character of him of whom the poet 
| speaks: 

‘“*Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor paltered with Eternal God for power; 
Who let the turbid streams of rumor flow 


Through either babbling world of high or low; 
Who never spoke against a foe!” 


And even if this sentiment should not al- 
ways put on its most spiritual and ideal 
|form, if reputation rather than character 
and reality of life should be its aim, if it 
should occasionally resort to that barba- 
rous, revengeful, and unmeaning practice 
of dueling which has now happily become 
almost obsolete, could this be a worse evil 
than that truth and honesty should not be 
brought into greater respect than they seem 
to have now? 

Of course, with-the feeling that there must 
be a higher tone of character, in case our 
politics are to be redeemed from their deg- 
radation, must be united the removal of 
those demoralizing influences growing out 
of the war, of which we have already spok- 
en at length. When the time will come for 
this reform is still uncertain. Such is the 
want of uprightness at present in making 
pledges that we can put no full confidence, 
either in the party heretofore dominant or 
in that which expects soon to be dominant, 
that opinions or platforms or declarations of 
Congress and of law in regard to specie pay- 
ments will be respected. But a time for this 
must come, we know, first or last. When 
that time comes, and when the race diffi- 
culties shall be settled, much of our ground 
of fear for the future will be removed. The 
question then remaining, which can not be 
settled now with entire certainty, because 
we can not accurately separate temporary 
political evils from permanent ones, is no 
less a one than this, Is there such a poison 
in the political system that there is no cure 
for it? Must the Union, made less than a 
hundred years ago, go to pieces or run into 
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a degenerate form of polity within the next 
hundred years? The question depends upon 
the general good sense and uprightness of 


the people, whether, if evils arise that can | 


be removed, they will remove them, or, if 
those evils are owing to some radical cause, 


they will be ready for a radical cure. All| 
our future, then, hangs on the strength of | 


the moral and religious causes at work or 
that can be used for the elevation of the 
American character. And in the prospect 


there is, aside from religious faith and hope, | 


the consoling thought that the great mass of 
the people is not corrupt; so that, as a good 
constitution of body resists and overcomes 
disease, so a sound general character of the 
nation may contain in itself a self-reforming 
power. No one, we think, ought to doubt 
that there is a latent force that can resist 
political evils and preserve the system who 
thinks what was endured in the late war, 
and with what readiness the people bore 


their burdens. -We are more afraid of the | 


centres of wealth than we are of the scat- 
tered country population, of the temptation 


to be rich than of the middle and poorer | 
class, of the half-cultivated and self-indul- | 
gent than of those whose advantages for | 


education have been small, of morals im- 
ported from Europe than of emigrants from 
Europe. Dangers we have of our own, to- 
gether with some of those that stand in 
the path of older communities, and seem to 
threaten the very existence of modern so- 
ciety. But we have hopes, too, of our own 


left town, betaking themselves to Wales, to 
Scotland, to Germany, to Jericho, while I, 
| the “promising young artist” of the news- 
papers, remained behind, idle and discon- 
solate. 

| It was during the first month of the 
Academy exhibition that I had encountered 
the cause of my late sojourn in London. 
At the house of a friend I had met an Irish 
| gentleman named Fitzgerald, at that time 
| on a visit to the English metropolis. This 
Fitzgerald was a splendid specimen of his 
race and class. He was a tall, well-built, 
ruddy-cheeked man, with a quantity of 
| white hair, an eye in a perpetual twinkle, 
and a mouth always ready with a joke, good, 
bad, or—as was generally the case—indif- 
ferent. He was accompanied by his only 
daughter, Kate, whom I have so often de- 
| picted on canvas that I shall not attempt 
!an inventory of her charms on paper. I 
had many opportunities of paying attention 
to these visitors during their stay in town. 
Under my guidance they explored the Brit- 
ish Museum and investigated the Tower. 
The scientific wonders of the Polytechnic 
and the historic horrors of Madame Tus- 
saud’s were thrown open to their astonished 
| gaze. I accompanied them to the opera, 
|and visited with them half the theatres. 
| And, to cut a long story short, I fell des- 
| perately in love with Fitzgerald’s daughter, 
| having every reason to suppose that the 
| amiable creature was not quite insensible 


| to my merits. Under these circumstances 








which the rest of the world does not share. | it is not very surprising that I accepted 
God grant that these hopes may not be | with avidity the assurance of Mr. Fitzgerald 
mere visions, and that no new darkness | that he would ask me to spend a month at 
may cloud our future! | aie place in Ireland during the ensuing an- 
New Haven, Conn. T.D.WooLsey. j|tumn. He would write to me, naming the 
| day, and trusted that no other engagement 
i. would prevent my accepting the invitation. 
THE POPULAR IDOL. Just as if any possible train of circum- 
I, stances could prevent me! 

FEW years ago a late autumn found In due course the father and daughter 
me idly and discontentedly lounging | returned to Ireland, and I sustained myself 
about London. During the year I had work- | on the cheerful anticipation of hearing from 
ed with unwonted assiduity, and my labors| them. This it was that kept me in town 
had been rewarded with unwonted success. | at a time when other artists were beginning 
In that year it had arrived to me to make | to have thoughts of returning to it. And 
my “little hit.” Of three pictures of mine | the non-arrival of intelligence from Ireland 
which an overindulgent hanging commit- may account sufficiently for my dejection. 
tee had placed on the Royal Academy walls, | I was becoming daily thinner in body and 
one had hit the taste of the critics, and no | moodier in mind, and would no doubt have 
one was more astonished than myself to dis- eventually fallen into a condition of mental 
cover from the admirable writings of these and physical collapse had not a letter been 
gentlemen what an amount of “ genuine | placed upon my table one morning bearing 
sentiment,” “delicacy of touch,” and “subtle the Ballymareen postmark. I tore it open 
analysis of human nature” my work dis-| and perused the expected invitation. In- 
played. The public, never slow to appre-| closed with the letter was half a sheet of 
ciate merit when it has been carefully indi- | note-paper containing road directions of a 
cated, indorsed the critical utterances, and most elaborate character, written in a lady’s 
the most cheerful result to me was that all| hand. I folded the scrap. I dare say I 
my pictures sold well, and I had in my pos-| kissed it. I know I preserved it carefully, 

session a larger sum of money than I ever and have it now. 
had before. Months ago my companions had| Among other sources of income upon 
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which I depended at that period was the | 


Pictorial Times. I confess with shame that 
the fervor of my affection did not blind me 
to the sordid dictates of business. 
er had I written to Ballymareen, announcing | 
the day of my departure from London, than | 
I set off for the office of the aforesaid illus- 
trated journal, and expatiated to the man- 
ager thereof on the numerous advantages 
which must accrue if I were commission- | 
ed to do a series of Irish sketches for the | 


delectation of his numerous subscribers. | 


Would I call nextday? I did call, and was 
commissioned. The circumstance is men- 
tioned here because it became the fertile 
cause of a sad misadventure, which should 
be a warning to all those who nefariously 
attempt to unite love and business. 


Ballymareen is alittle town in the County 
Cork, close to that part of the coast which 
looks out to Cape Clear. Up to the present, 


civilization in the shape of railway com- | 


munication has penetrated only as far as 
Dunmannock, another little town ten miles 
east of Ballymareen, and barbarism, in the 
shape of a stage-coach, performs the journey 
between these villages. Having survived 
the perils of sea and land, I arrived in high 
spirits at Dunmannock. It was about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, The coach, which, 
in accordance with the principles on which 
things are usually conducted in the south 


of Ireland, started from that extremity of 
the town farthest removed from the railway 
station, was advertised to leave Dunman- 


nock at half past three. It wanted five 
minutes of that hour when my traps and 
myself were put down at the booking office 
—a small inn, dirty but picturesque. A lit- 
tle crowd of natives stood about the entrance 
to the hostelry awaiting the appearance of 
the coach. Entering the office, I booked 
my seat, and, wishing to be sure of the time 
of departure, inquired of the clerk at what 
hour the Ballymareen mail was likely to 
start. 

“ Sure, thin, as soon as the bastes is ready,” 
was the intelligent rejoinder. 

Suggesting that the answer, although no 
doubt true generally, was scarcely definite 


chronologically, I was informed that “ the | 


bastes ud be ready in ten minits, or half an 
hour at the fardest; but they couldn’t start 
widout Misther Murphy.” 

“ And who is Mr. Murphy ?” I inquired. 

“Ts it who’s Misther Murphy ye’re axin’ ? 
Ye don’t mane to say ye niver heerd tell av | 
Misther Murphy? Och, begorrah, I niver | 
heerd the likes av that—niver!” with which | 
remark the youth walked away, shaking his | 
head and expressing to himself, most prob- | 
ably, the very lowest opinion of my acquire- 
ments. 

I joined the little crowd at the inn door, 
and in ten minutes had the satisfaction of 


No soon- | 


seeing the coach drive up. To call the ve- 
hicle a coach is to be guilty of a euphemism. 
| It was one of those long outside cars “ in- 
| genious” to the Irish soil, and was drawn by 
a pair of bony quadrupeds without much 
beauty, but evidently possessed of consider- 
able staying power. The arrival of the ve- 
| hicle, however, was not the signal for de- 
| parture. Murphy had not arrived. There 
was nothing for it but to wait. I was about 
| to enter into conversation with some of my 
fellow-passengers—for such I supposed them 
to be—when, on an intimation from one of 
their number, all eyes were directed down 
| the street, and a volley of exclamations 
burst forth. “Here he is!” cried one. “God 
be wid him, sure he wouldn’t keep us longer 
| nor he could help,” said another, “'Throth 
| it’s himself is the foine man intoirely, and 
arale gintleman, bedad,” chorused a third. 
Looking in the direction generally taken, I 
|saw proceeding toward us at a leisurely 
pace a big man brandishing a very ponder- 
ous stick, and swaying his head to and fro. 
When he came near I observed that his face 
was suspiciously florid, and that his eyes 
were blood-shot. His hair was gray. His 
apparel, though gentlemanly in cut and tex- 
ture, was advanced in years. The sleeves of 
the coat were bright from long service, and 
one undoubted darn appeared on the left 
shoulder. His hat had been kept “shiny” 
at the expense of the nap, which had disap- 
peared from the edges. His trowsers, al- 
though an inch too short, were strapped be- 
neath his boots. The dark blue scarf, in 
which nestled a tremendous emerald, was 
somewhat faded. His whole appearance 
proclaimed the fact that his means scarce- 
ly corresponded to his desires. 
“Well, boys, an’ how are ye all?” he ask- 
}ed, waving his stick airily, and lifting his 
hat to the admiring crowd. Upon which 
there arose another chorus. “ Well, thank 
yer honor; an’ it’s delighted to see yer honor 
| weare.” “Sure its twenty years younger yer 
| honor gets every day av yer life,” ete., ete. 
| Thus hyperbolical but complimentary waxed 
the crowd. The gentleman then proceeded 
to put a series of questions to individual 
| members of the circle, as, “Well, Paddy, ye 
divil, have ye got that lase yet ?” or, “ How’s 
| the children, Biddy darlin’ ?” or, “Bad luck 
‘to ye, Barney, why haven’t ye brought me 
\them chickens?” It was now four o’clock. 
I was becoming somewhaf impatient. So I 
| approached Mr. Murphy, and suggested that 
as he seemed to be the sole cause of the de- 
lay in starting, it might be well if he would 
;condescend to mount. Mr. Murphy lifted 
his hat, and smiling in a deprecatory way, 
he bowed, and said, “Sir, in this country the 
wish of the stranger is the law of the na- 
tive.” 
“Hear how foine he talks to the gintle- 
man,” whispered Biddy to Barney. And as 
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the whisper went round, it was emphasized 
by winks and nods innumerable. 

“ Now, then, boys,” exclaimed Mr. Murphy, 
addressing the mob, ‘ what are ye all stand- 
in’ about for like so many sheep? Mount, 
ye divils.” 

Thus apostrophized, the boys mounted, 
gallantly pulling the weaker vessels after 
them. Mr. Murphy invited me to a seat be- 
side himself. The “ boy” who acted as guard 
and coachman cracked his whip, and “the 
bastes,” after one or two unsuccessful efforts, 
struggled forward. Proceeding through the 
main street, wherever our vehicle appeared 
Mr. Murphy was recognized and greeted 
with fervent exclamations. 


saints presarve ye!” resounded on all sides. 


“WELL, BOYS, AN’ 


My companion received these salutations 
with a strange mingling of geniality and 


dignity, as if to mark that he was pleased | 
to acknowledge graciously what, after all, | 
Seeing the wonderful | 


was only his due. 
estimation in which Mr. Murphy was evi- 
dently held, I became not unnaturally de- 
sirous to ascertain the extent of his public 
services. He at once entered into conversa- 
tion with me, pointing out the various ob- 
jects of interest along the road, now and 
then interrupting the flow of his descriptive 
narrative to make an observation to the 
(driver, whom he invariably invoked as “ Pat, 
ye divil,” or to one of the occupants of the 
car, to whom he put questions respecting 
domestic affairs. I am free to confess that 
my efforts to obtain information concerning 
Mr. Murphy from Mr. Murphy were much less 
successful than that gentleman’s attempts 


“God be wid | 
ye, Sir!” “Long life to yer honor!” “The | 


| to explore my private life. Occupation, des- 
| tination, politics, religion, and family his- 
|tory were points which he attacked with 
| persevering ingenuity. In vain did I erect 
outworks of reticence before each theme. 
They were speedily demolished, and my op- 
ponent wandered at his will among more of 
the historical records of a humble individ- 
ual than are often thrown open to an utter 
stranger. Having satisfied his curiosity, he 
changed the subject. 
“Av’ d’ye tell me, now, that this is yer 
first visit to Oirland ?” 

I assented, regretting the loss of time 

| which such an admission evidenced. 
“Well, now, don’t ye think it’s a foine 
counthry ?” he went on, pointing to a high 
brick wall surmounted by the umbrageous 


HOW ARE YE ALL?” 


| foliage of chestnut-trees, which completely 
| Shut out the view, if view there was. 

“A splendid country,” I answered. 

“ And what d’ye think of th’ inhabitants?” 
he inquired. 

“Judging from so fine an example, my 
opinion might be too flattering.” 

He drew himself up, averted his head, and 
motioned me off with his hand. His actions 
all spoke. It was as much as to say, “ Your 
opinion of me is just, but my native modesty 
does not permit me to acknowledge its jus- 
tice in words.” 

“The people about here seem to respect 
you very much, Mr. Murphy ?” I at last ven- 
tured. 

“The Oirish pisantry always look up to 
their naturallayders,” he explained, vaguely. 

“You are a natural leader then?” I in- 
quired. 
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“You flatther me, Sir. But such is the 
case. The counthry has rallied round me 
familee for upward of noine hundred years ; 
and I may say that during that period we 
have never bethrayed the confidence re- 
posed in us.” 

“Your influence with the people is great- 
er than that of the large landed proprietors 
in the neighborhood, I suppose ?” 

He looked a little angry at this sugges- 
tion, and was evidently on the point of 
asking, “‘Who the divil tould ye I wasn’t a 
large landed proprietor?” but glancing at 
his wardrobe, his resentment vanished, and 
drawing himself up proudly, he said: 

“Sir, in this counthry the possessor of a 
long line of ancistors is always held in 
greater esteem than the mere owner of gold 
and acres. The people know that by in- 
dusthry any man may acquire the latther, 
while all the money in the world can not 
buy the former. You will see this eximpli- 
fied before you lave the counthry. There’s 
Misther Fitzjurld, to whom you tell me 
you're goin’ to pay a visit—-an’ a pleasant 
visit it ll be, for by the same token Fitz- 
jurld’s daughter has been endowed by na- 
ture wid a person worthy of impayrial de- 
scint — well, the Fitzjurlds are rich an’ 
prosperous, but the familee, Sir, is a growth 
of yesterday—mere mushrooms: they came 
in wid Strongbow. The people know it. 
Why, I’ve ten toimes their infloonce, though 
me estates are by no manes so extinsive as 
they were at an urlier payriod av the fam- 
ilee histhry.” 

We had now arrived at the top of a hill, 
down which the road wound to Ballymareen. 
The white houses of the village glittered in 
the sun, and the blue Atlantic, stretching 
away to a horizon that was lost in a hot 
mist, sparkled under its rays. Shading his 
eyes with one hand, and pointing with the 
other to the little town that lay below us, 
Murphy excitedly called upon me to gaze. 

“Now, Sir, you behold me native town. 
That city was built by me forefawthers be- 
fore London was thought of, an’ I dare say 
before Romulus and Raymus founded Rome.” 

Without calling in question the historical 


accuracy of his statement, I remarked that | 
Ballymareen had scarcely kept pace with | 


the two rival cities, to which Murphy re- 
plied, grandly: 

“Sir, commercial prosperity is niver the 
standard of inturnal happiness. Saysar, Sir, 
the Roman imperor, when passing through 
this very village, remarked to one of me an- 
cistors, who happened to be prisint, ‘Mur- 
phy, ye divil, said he,‘I’d rather be chief 
magistrate of this village than Imperor of 
Rome.’ I need scarcely inform ye, Sir, that 
at that payriod Rome was misthress of the 
wurld. But I may remark wid pardonable 
proide that what Saysar vainly wished for 
I possess. But here we are.” 


The “bastes” had descended the hill at 
a rattling pace, and we drew up suddenly 
at a little public-house, the only one in the 
village. A crowd of idlers, recognizing the 
Popular Idol, gave him a cheer as he left his 
|seat. Mr. Fitzgerald’s conveyance was in 
waiting for me. Expressing many hopes 
for the renewal of our “ friendship,” Murphy 
shook me warmly by the hand, and dived in 
among a crowd of his admirers. Meanwhile 
I entered the vehicle, and was driven off to 
the Hall, which was situated distant from 
the town about four miles. During the 
drive my mind became engrossed with oth- 
}er thoughts, and Murphy faded from it ut- 
terly. Cesar and Romulus and Remus were 
as real and interesting to me as he; that 
is to say, I thought nothing of any of them. 
| The blue eyes and golden hair, the bewitch- 
ing figure and merry girlish laugh, which 
had been present with me as a day-dream for 
months past, I realized by anticipation now. 
I omit here as irrelevant a detailed ac- 
| count of my reception by Fitzgerald and his 
| daughter, of the efforts put forth to make 
|me feel at home, of the utter innocence of 
| their minds as to the unadvisability of hav- 
ing “a detrimental” ensconced in the bosom 
‘of their family. I omit the history of the 
first ten days of my stay at the Hall—of the 
| picnics, the shooting parties, the yachting 
/excursion, the croquet on the lawn, the 
strolls in the shrubbery, the long confer- 
ences in the conservatory. Fitzgerald un- 
derstood the fine art of hospitality in all its 
details. He was a widower, and his domes- 
tic arrangements were presided over by a 
housekeeper who had under her a body of 
| servants who had grown up in the service 
from boyhood and girlhood. Although ev- 
| ery day brought a fresh batch of visitors to 
| the house, and although on every day was 
| planned some new scheme of amusement, 
|my opportunities for private conversation 
| with Kate were frequent and eagerly em- 
| braced. My greatest progress was made 
| during one or two sketching excursions, on 
/which occasions the interest taken in our 
sketches was quite secondary to the interest 
we took in each other. 
You who have gone through this experi- 
ence, or have acquired it in your capacity 
of subscribers to a circulating library, will 
‘require no analysis of my feelings, nor any 
description of my position. I was in love, 
but had not spoken of my love. By a hun- 
dred signs and tokens I had inferred that 
Kate loved me, and half dreaded the decla- 
‘ration which she knew to be brooding. It 
was so delightful, so new, so thoroughly 
Irish, this unconsciously offered opportunity 
of prosecuting a suit. To whom should I 
speak first—to father or daughter ? 
Circumstances decided for me. The tenth 
day after my arrival was a day of rain. A 
| prospected croquet party had been put off, 


| 
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and the re were no lady visitors at the house. 








I had occupied the morning in finishing a 

Suh number of my sketches. After dinner we 
14 adjourned to the library, where a fire had 
be been lighted with a view to promote cheer- 

. ih fulness rather than warmth. Our visitors 
fee were two in number—Father Burke, the 
i parish priest, and Mr. M‘Tavish, the only 
Aa Presbyterian who had penetrated to this 
ee remote corner of heathendom. The origi- | 

ae ik nal mission of M‘Tavish to the south was a 
bia commercial one. He was a man of great 
¢ 3 wealth, and had become possessed of the 
ee idea that the south of Ireland was likely to 
: : be raised in the opinion of the world by the 
: a introduction of flax. Filled with this sen- 





$ timent, he sold his mills and estates in Ul- 


new mills in Munster. The southern soil 
was unkindly. His speculation failed. His 
reed mills were sold for the price of the bricks. 


tural pursuits and the dissemination of 
Presbyterian doctrine. 

Fitzgerald, although a Churchman and a 
Tory of the bluest dye, liked to see at his 
board men of all shades of political and re- 
ligious opinion. 
tial to the society of Father Burke, because 
that divine was the best hand at whist in 
the country, and because he never obtruded 
his theological predilections. 
the other hand, was an abominator of cards, 





Zion in season and out of season. His es- 


— 


with the votes of his tenants went for the | 
Tory candidate. Indeed, M‘Tavish made no 
secret of this coercion of his tenantry, and 
made Conservatism a prominent condition 
in the granting of a lease. 

The evening was falling, but there was 
still light enough to see the pieces on the 
chess-board at which Kate 
corner of the room at some distance from 
her father and his guests. The conversa- 
tion of our seniors was borne to our ears in 
gusts, but was not permitted to interrupt 
our own discussions. It was running high 
on the subject of predestination. 

“T tell ye, my dear Sir,” insisted M‘Tav- 
ish—‘I tell ye it’s a’ foolishness and blind 
pervarsity tae oppose the doctrine. 
nae ground or right to do so.” 

“Tf that be so,” blandly interposed the 
priest, holding his wine to the light, “it’s 
: hardly worth arguing the point. If every 


ee 


tates joined those of the Hall, and his vote | 
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ster, and purchased fresh acres and erected | 


He himself turned his attention to agricul- | 











“But events are generally the resalt of 
opinions —if, indeed, an opinion, strictly 
speaking, may not be termed an event. 
But what do our young friends say about 
it?” saying which Father Burke turned 
round to us. It was an awkward ques- 
tion. I never held a political or theolog- 
ical tenet of any kind in my life. 
at random : 

“Some events are decreed, I think—mar- 
riages, for example, are popularly supposed 
to be made in heaven.” 

A very little spark of humor served to 
set Fitzgerald laughing, and Father Burke 
responded in a neat little chuckle. The 
M‘Tavish, however, was not to be won over 
by so paltry an admission. 

“Sir,” said he, with true theological 
warmth, “marriages and a’ other events 
are made in heaven and by Heaven. The 
book says it, I tell ye.” 

“Do you mean to insist,” said Fitzgerald, 
entering into the argument, “that every lit- 


I replied 


| tle event that happens has been pre-arranged 


He was particularly par- | 


by the Creator—the worms in my puppies, 

for instance, or the age of this wine ?” 
“Certainly, certainly,” shouted M‘Tavish, 

as if to convince one who seemed to be trem- 


| bling on the outer edge of truth—“ certain- 


| ly: 


M‘Tavish, on | 


| 


| 


| 


|tacle to his adversary. 
and a stern upholder of the Presbyterian | 


all events, and from all eternity.” 
“M‘Tavish, lend me your snuff-box.” 

The Scotchman handed the silver recep- 
Fitzgerald took a 
pinch from the box, and holding it daintily 
between his finger and thumb, asked, with 
an air of great seriousness, “ Now, M‘Tavish, 
do you mean to tell me that it has been de- 
| creed from all eternity that I’m to take this 


| pinch of snuff?” 


| 


| 


| 


and I sat in a} 


“Unquestionably,” rejoined the other, fall- 
ing head-foremost into the trap. “The book 
says it.” 
“Then V’ll frustrate the designs of Provi- 
dence,” laughed Fitzgerald; and instead of 


lifting the powder to his nose, he sprinkled 


Ye hey | 


it upon the fire. 

Father Burke’s reverential chuckle ex- 
panded into a laugh, and M‘Tavish, mutter- 
ing something about “the play-actin’ tricks 
of the ma-gee-cians in Egypt,” changed the 
conversation to flax. 

“What becomes of your marriages made 
in heaven now?” said Kate, who had ob- 


| served her father’s experiment. 


Pied thing that happens is predestined to hap- | 


pen, it follows that it was decreed by fate 
that you and I should differ on the point, 
and to attempt to make us agree is clearly 
an opposition of the will of Heaven.” 

“Sir, your logic is Jesu-ee-tical, and— 
and deevilish. Though events are predes- 
tined, opeenions may change. The book 
é says it, Sir—the book says it.” 





“Tt appears that they may occasionally 
be snuffed out,” I replied. 

“Oh, and isn’t that awful? Just think 
of a marriage made in heaven: two people 
loving each other—oh, so very much that 
they couldn’t live without each other; and 
then something happens—some wretched 
trifle of less importance than a pinch of 
snuff—and the whole thing is destroyed 
| forever.” 

“Don’t think of that, Kate,” I whispered, 
| pretending at the same time to move a pawn. 
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I had called her by her Christian name for 
the first time. 


so much as all that, no trifling event could | 


alter their affection.” 

“Tt mightn’t alter their love, but it might | 
alter their lives—it might part them forever, 
you know. I’ve heard of such things ;” and 
she looked up quite sorrowfully into my face. | 

“T hope you'll never experience them,” I | 
said, with a certain solemnity of manner, | 
“Have you ever been in love ?” 

“Never. Have you?” 

“Never till now,” I whispered, eagerly. 
The words were quickly spoken, but my 
whole life was in them. I stretched across 
the board to lift up a queen which in my 
agitation I had overthrown. | 

“Till now—till now ?” she repeated, with 
a laugh. “Dear me! I hope it isn’t catch- 
ing.” 

“Oh, don’t treat it jokingly. 
my meaning.” 

“T’m the worst one in the world at a co- | 
nundrum, and— Here comes Bedford with 
the candles. Shall I play you something ?” 

I followed her mechanically to the piano. 
She took her seat. 

“Now what shall I sing you—Tennyson | 
or Tommy Moore, Mozart or Offenbach ?” 

“You don’t happen to have any of Moore’s | 
melodies set to Offenbach’s music ?” 

“Don’t be profane, Sir. Between Moore 
and Offenbach there is, as Mr. M‘Tavish 
would say, a great gulf fixed.” 

“JT wouldn’t like to differ with so compe- 
tent a musical authority as Mr. M‘Tavish, 
but I think that the combination would 
express a certain phase of human nature.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes; tender words of love sung in tones 
that breathe utter fickleness. The frivolity 
of sentiment, the—’ Ihave no doubt I was 
a very great spooney. She looked up arch- 
ly, and shook her head. 

“You talk enigmas.” 

“And you act them.” 

She selected a ballad of a much older date 
than Moore. It was about love unspoken, 
and true hearts broken. The music breathed 
melancholy and tenderness. Kate’s voice, 
though not of vast compass, was fine and 
melodious. She threw into the composition 
a ringing wail, which, languidly prolonged, 
suggested a sort of luxury in sorrow. I bent 
over her, enraptured. She had only got as 
far as the second verse when Bedford rushed 
into the room. 

“ Av ye plase, Sir,” said he, addressing his 
master, “ Sergeant Minchin ay the peelers is 
here, an’ av ye plase, Sir, the boys is at it 
agin, an’ he wants to see ye immaydiately.” 

“God bless the boys,” I said to myself, 
“and may they keep at it!” for I observed 
that Fitzgerald and his guests had rushed in 
a body from the room to hear Minchin’s nar- 


You guess 


“If people loved each other | 





tative from Minchin’s own lips. The pres- 


ence of Kate’s father had given me courage 
to go farther than I would have gone in his 
absence. So far, indeed, that there was no 
drawing back now. Kate stopped playing. 
We were alone in the room. Her face flush- 
ed and her eyelids fell. The ability to keep 
me at a distance had left her. The inevita- 
ble had arrived. I put my head over her 
shoulder. 

“Do you love me, Kate ?” 

In a moment she had sprung up. Her 
arms were round my neck, my lips pressing 
hers. At least I could boast of one supreme 
moment of existence. Past and future mat- 
tered nothing to us. But it was only a mo- 
ment. Fitzgerald and his guests returned. 
Kate was sitting at the fire, with her hot 
cheeks supported on her hands, and I was 
listlessly turning over the leaves of the mu- 
sic book. How noble passions beget small 
vices! What miserable hypocrites love 
makes of us! Kate rose and went up to her 
father with as little reserve as if nothing of 
importance had transpired during his ab- 
sence. 

“ What’s the matter, papa dear ?” 

“Nothing, child—at least nothing partic- 
ular. Murphy has been speechifying again, 
there’s been a free fight in the village, some 
heads broken, and half a dozen ringleaders 
immured ‘in dungeons.” 

I became interested. This Murphy was 
no doubt my friend of the coach, the Popular 
Idol. 

“This man Murphy—who is he? what is 
he ?” I inquired. 

“The most meddlesome agitator in the 
south of Ireland,” replied Fitzgerald, reseat- 
ing himself and motioning the priest and 
presbyter to chairs. “He has the voice of 
the whole country-side in his favor, gives 
his advice gratis on all sorts of subjects, and 
lives, I believe, on the charity of his neigh- 
bors.” 

Father Burke bit his lip, and seemed about 
to say something, but didn’t say it. 

“ And does he live well on the populace ?” 
I asked. 

“Far too well. The large house next the 
office of the Ballymareen Zagle is his. His 
daughter rides a blood-horse, And although 
he don’t dress very well, ’'m told he doesn’t 
live very badly. But if I don’t succeed in 
driving him, root and branch, out of the 
country, my name’s not Fitzgerald.” 

“Why dinna ye estawblish a branch of 
the Orange Society here ?” suggested M‘Tav- 
ish. 

“Like flax, M‘Tavish, it wouldn’t grow in 
our soil.” 

“Or like Presbyterian doctrine,” inter- 
posed the priest, “the people would . find 
nothing in it to satisfy either their reason 
or their feeling.” 

“Eh, mon, but I’m mightily surprised to 
hear yer reverence objectin’ to secret soci- 
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eties. I thocht that ye belanged to two o’ 
them yersel’.” 

“Indeed, Sir! And which be they ?” 

“The Fenian Britherhood and the Society 
of Jesus.” 

Father Burke kept his temper admirably. 

“Your informant, Mr. M‘Tavish, has, I 
fear, been practicing on your credulity. If 
he were one of my own parishioners, I should 
certainly horsewhip him. But,” he went on, 
turning to me, “you have asked a question 
about Mr. Murphy. I can gratify your curi- 
osity to some little extent.” 

I listened attentively. 

“His family at one period possessed con- 
siderable property in this county. It has 
slipped from their hands from time to time, 
owing to recklessness and waste. The pres- 
ent Murphy is a man of some education, al- 
though it is his practice to feign ignorance 
and to adopt a very marked brogue. He was 
called to the bar, but never practiced, chief- 
ly, I believe, owing to the fact that he didn’t 
know any law. He became editor of the 
Flag of Freedom, and in respect of his serv- 
ices to the rebellious in connection with that 
organ, he was—to put it mildly—permitted 
by the English government to leave the 
country and stay out of it as long as he liked. 
He did go out of the country. He wandered 
over Europe a good deal, marrying in the 


course of his travels a Spanish lady, who | 


died when her child was born. On the death 
of his wife he returned to his native town, 
adopted a brogue, and devoted himself en- 
thusiastically to the domestic and political 
welfare of his fellow-townsmen. These are 
the main points in the history of an indi- 
vidual who, with the sanity and system of 
an Englishman, would have risen to distine- 
tion, but who, being an Irishman, is content 
to occupy the position of general adviser to 
a peasant population.” 

“ And his child ?” I inquired. 

“His child has grown to be a woman, and, 


with one exception”—here he bowed to Kate | 


—*is the handsomest lady in Munster.” 

“Surely he must have private means,” I 
hinted. 

“He has exactly one hundred pounds per 
annum,” said Fitzgerald; “ but in Ballyma- 
reen 

“A hundred pounds go a long way,” said 
the priest. 

IL. 

The next morning I was informed at 
breakfast that my host had to attend a 
Quarter Sessions at the principal town in 
the district, and that Kate had accepted an 
invitation to spend the day at M‘Tavish’s. 





| Sessions or amuse myself with a rod or gun 
| about the estate. Unfortunately I adopted 
neither course. Thoughts of the subscribers 
to the Pictorial Times came into my head. [| 
expressed a wish to produce a sketch of the 
free fight of the night before, and proposed 
| for myself a visit to Ballymareen. All I 
wanted was the background; the figures | 
could throw in with the aid of imagination, 
the newspaper reports, and one or two na- 
tive models obtainable in the village. My 
host was charmed with the idea. I could 
have a horse, he said. He would leave or- 
ders to have Dan O’Connell saddled and sent 
round at any hour. I wasn’t particular 
about the time. So at twelve o’clock the 
pony phaeton drove round to the door for 
Kate, and Dan O’Connell was brought sad- 
dled for my own particular use. 

I rode by the side of the phaeton till we 
reached the lawn gates. We drew up when 
we entered upon the road, for we were now 
to take opposite directions. Kate,I thought, 
looked sad and ill at ease. We had spoken 
but little that morning, and the presence of 
her servant Mike in the back seat of the 
phaeton forbade our indulging in any confi- 
dential conversation now. 

“Just get down and look to her bit, 
Mike,” said Kate. 

Mike descended with commendable alac- 
rity, and became immediately interested in 
the pony’s mouth. I drew up to Kate’s 
side. She looked into my face with a glance 
of infinite tenderness. I never felt so un- 
worthy in all my life. Heaven had reward- 
ed me above my deserts. She held out her 
disengaged hand. I clasped it in mine. 

“ Good-by, dearest.” 

“ Good-by.” 

We didn’t know it then, but those words 
of parting were the last we were to ex- 
change for weary months. Mike remount- 
ed, Kate cracked her whip, and the phae- 
ton rattled away, followed by a cloud of 
that thin white dust peculiar to South of 
Ireland roads. When the phaeton and its 
occupant were out of sight, I turned Dan 
O’Connell’s head and cantered off toward 
Ballymareen. 

The road between the Hall and Ballyma- 
reen is one of considerable beauty. It is a 
| tortuous road, and every turnin it opens up 

some new beauty, so that, instead of pre- 
| senting the traveler with one scene, it affords 
| in reality a series of landscapes, all having 
points of difference. Now you see a ravine 
with a thin stream running through it, and 
the ferns clustering about its margin. Again, 
meadows stretch only far enough to meet 





| 
} 


In this invitation I was not included, and I | dark plantations. Another turn of the road 
divined the object of the omission to be the | reveals to you a round tower standing in a 
affording me an opportunity of speaking with | barren field, or a thatched cottage, in and 
Mr. Fitzgerald on the subject nearest to my | out of which the domestic pig rushes and 
heart. My worthy host informed me that I| disports himself, chased by rosy-faced and 


could either accompany him to the Quarter 





bare-legged children. I had ridden about 
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two miles, enjoying the scene, drinking in 
the breeze that blew in from the yet hidden 


sea, and thinking of the occupant of Fitz- | 


gerald’s phaeton, when something glittering 
on the road below me attracted my atten- 
tion. I reined in, dismounted, and lifted 
from the ground a lady’s riding-whip, the 
gold handle of which, sparkling in the sun, 


had caught my eye. Thinking that I might | 


possibly hear of the owner in the village, or, 
failing that, advertise in the local paper, I 
retained it. I remounted, and had not pro- 
ceeded far when another turn in the road 
discovered to me a lady on horseback and 
unattended. She was mounted on a very 
powerful, angular, and obstinate animal, 
that, for reasons best known to itself, was 
remaining stationary, against the will and 
in defiance of the threats of its rider, evin- 
cing at the same time a vicious inclination 
to back into an adjacent hedge. I touched 
Dan O’Connell with the spur, and was speed- 
ily on the scene. 

“Won't [let you have it when I get my 
whip—that’s all!” were the first words I 
heard uttered. 

Ha! So this, then, was the owner of the 
whip. I drew up and extended the recoy- 
ered trophy. As she turned to thank me, I 
gazed upon the finest woman I had as yet 
seen in Ireland. She was of that Spanish 


type which one meets on the western coast. | 


A large but exquisitely modeled figure ; big 
black eyes, and hair dark as night. Her 
cheeks were red with excitement. She wore 
a riding-habit of dark green velvet, and a 
hat of the same material, surmounted by a 
white feather. It would not have done in 
Rotten Row, perhaps, but was in excellent 
taste, nevertheless, because it was pictur- 
esque, and harmonized well with the wild 
Irish scenery—the round towers and the ra- 
vines. It was easy to see that although she 
appeared perfectly graceful and at ease, the 
manners of my new acquaintance 


“had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 


Superior to them in most things, she still 
partook somewhat of the nature of those 
daughters of Bohemia so well known to 


the London artist. The easy daring, the 
frank manner, the unabashed gaze, the free- 
dom of motion, were all here. She present- 
ed, in short, a splendid study for a sketch, 
and, with no other thought in my head, I 
rode beside her and entered into the con- 
versation which she seemed to invite. 

“So kind of you to stop and pick this 
thing up!” she said, looking steadily at 
me, and giving her horse a cut over the 
head. 

“Your gratitude is a reward out of pro- 
portion to the service.” 

Instead of receiving this compliment in 
the way I expected—for the thing was 


|rather neat as an impromptu—my compan- 

ion threw back her head and burst into a 
|merry peal of laughter. I looked amazed. 
She saw the puzzled expression on my face, 
;and the discovery seemed to increase her 
| merriment. 

“Oh, you English—you do pay your com- 
pliments so solemnly and so coldly !” 

I betrayed no annoyance, though I can- 
| didly confess I felt some. 

| “ At all events,” said I, “I can be a docile 
|pupil. Come! How do they pay compli- 
| ments in Ireland ?” 

“Well, let me see. What were the cir- 
|cumstances? I drop my riding-whip; am 
| thereby nearly coming to unutterable grief; 
a gentleman discovers the weapon and re- 
| stores it to me; am thereby placed under 
|a great obligation to the said gallant; I 
| express my sense of the same by words and 
| looks, and he says—” 
| “And he says—what ?” 

“Well, if he were an O’Brallagan or an 
| O'Reilly, he probably replies, ‘Och, me dar- 
lin’, sure I'd do a thousand times more for 
| one kiss av thim ruby lips.’ ” 
| “Ys thatthe lesson? I think I could say 
| that.” 
| “Yes, but O’Brallagan would do it.” And 
| off she went again into a peal of laughter. 
| She checked herself, however, and inclining 
toward me, said, “ But you will forgive me, 
| won’t you? I’m very rude and impulsive.” 

“T like impulsive people.” . 

“Do you really? How tastes differ! I 
like your nice, quiet, stolid Englishman— 
never in a hurry, never put out, never en- 
thusiastic.” 

“Have you never met an Englishman 
without those negative virtues ?” 

“Oh, never!” 

And again she laughed, and again I 
|looked half puzzled and half angry. Un- 
| questionably the girl was chaffing me. Yet 
I couldn’t make up my mind to express re- 
sentment. 

“T know what you’re thinking now,” she 
said, shaking her head as if in deprecation 
of my unexpressed sentiments. Where had 
I seen that significant shake before ? 

“Tndeed ?” I replied; “then it appears 
that you add magic to your other accom- 
plishments.” 

“Now don’t be sarcastic, or whatever they 
call it. If you do, I'll gallop off.” 

“At least you can prove your knowledge 
of my thoughts.” 

“Of course Ican. Well, you were think- 
ing, ‘Shall I ride away in a rage, or shall I 
remain and be very wicked and satirical ?’” 

It was my turn tolaugh now. The guess 
was certainly accurate. . 

“Well,” she continued, “I want you to do 
neither. I’m horribly rude and ungrateful 
—you knowlIam. ButI can’t help it—can 
I,Larry?” (The inquiry was addressed to 
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the huge horse.) “You are English, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“T plead guilty to the indictment.” 

“What do you think of us?” 

“Tm enchanted with you.” 

“So am I with you. Come along and see 
father.” 

Here was a pretty state of things! We 
had been proceeding at a slow pace, when 





she suddenly put Larry at a gallop. I} 


hadn’t been given a moment to excuse my- 
self. I couldn’t go without a word of ex- 
planation. So here I was galloping like mad 
after a handsome girl whom I had never 
seen in my life before. What if Kate were 
to hear of it? It was impossible for me to 
keep up with the powerful quadruped of 
my fair companion. However, I made a 
good second, and was soon covered with 
the clouds of dust that flew from Larry’s 
resounding hoofs. At this headlong speed 
the distance diminished speedily. At length 
we swung round the final turn of the road. 
Ballymareen and the sea burst on my view. 
In a few minutes we were dashing through 
the main street, and continued dashing till, 
with an appalling suddenness, the lady drew 
her horse up at—Oh heavens and earth!— 
the house next door to the office of the Bal- 
lymareen Eagle. The next event that I be- 
came conscious of was Murphy issuing from 
the door thereof and assisting his daughter 
(for I now guessed all) to alight. There 
was a short colloquy between father and 
child, on which Murphy came round to me. 

“ Ah, me dear Sir, me very dear Sir, how 
are ye? It’s glad I am to have the op- 
porchunity of renewing our acquaintance. 
Purmit me to inthrojuice ye wid due for- 
mality to me only dawther Norah, whose ac- 
quaintance ye have most honorably made.” 

“Doesn’t father express himself nicely ?” 
she said, laughing, and leading the way into 
the house. 

“Here, Pat, ye divil, take these bastes 
round to the stable,” shouted Murphy, de- 
livering the reins of both animals to a sta- 
ble-boy. 

Yes, M‘Tavish is undoubtedly right. In 
a single combat with Destiny, the mortal 
must inevitably come off second best. 

“Now, thin, Norah darlin’,” said Murphy, 
joining us in the hall, “go up an’ change 
yer things, an’ be down directly. This way, 
Sir.” 

My obsequious host led me into a sitting- 
room on the ground-floor. It was a high 
room, with blackened walls and ceiling. 
Fowling-pieces hung suspended above the 
fire-place, and the corners were crammed 
with rods, baskets, and fishing tackle. In 
one corner reposed a harp. One end of the 
room was occupied by a heavy sideboard, 
on which lay a confused mass of pipes, whis- 
ky bottles, decanters, cigar boxes, candle- 
sticks, and copies of the Ballymareen Eagle. 

















I blamed myself every moment for being 
under the roof at all. But reflecting that 
it is always advisable to make the best of a 
bad bargain, I at once explained to Murphy 
the object of my visit to the town, and my 
desire to have it accomplished with as little 
delay as possible. 

“Oh, thin, bedad it’s in luck’s way ye are. 
Faith I'll inthrojuice to yer notice to-day a 
scene that ’ll beggar all the free fights ye’re 


lever likely to witness—a scene that ll im- 


mortalize ye, if ye only do it justice.” 

“Indeed ?” I said, forgetting all other 
considerations in the absorbing one of busi- 
ness. 

“Yes, indeed an’ indeed! D’ye know what 
day this is?” 

“Yes, Thursday.” 

“Tut! I don’t mane what day of the 
week. D’ye know what evint is celebrated 
this day in Ballymareen ?” 

I admitted my ignorance. 

“To-day, Sir, is celebrated the relase of 
the marthyrs, which is an anniversary that 
occurs twice a year wid us, and is kept up 
wid great public spirit by the boys about 
here.” 

I was about to inquire into the history of 
the martyrs, and their connection with the 
town, when Norah entered the room, radiant. 
She was undoubtedly a splendid creature. 
She was dressed in beautifully made walk- 
ing costume, and a rose carelessly borne on 
the thick masses of her black hair had a 
really wonderful effect. Murphy began ex- 
plaining to her the nature of my profession 
and the object of my visit, adding that he 
had invited me to attend the great demon- 
stration. She added her persuasions to 
those of her sire. 

“Oh yes, really you must come. Our na- 
tional enthusiasm is a thing of which you 
can have no conception unless you witness 
it. Picture to yourself a platform filled 
with the genius—that’s papa—and the 
beauty—that’s me—of Ballymareen. Fancy 
an excited but sentimental mob brandish- 
ing the national shillalah, adorned with the 
national emblems, and uttering the national 
war-cries. In the immediate background 
you will have the city of Ballymareen, and 
in the distance the sea, crowded with the 
multitudinous fleets of all nations. There’s 
a picture for you!” 

I determined to go, and asked at what 
hour the performance commenced. 

“In two hours from the present moment. 
At a quarter of an hour before that time an 
open carriage, drawn by four horses, will ar- 
rive at this mansion to convey my revered 
parent (who is announced to take the chair) 
to the scene of action. In that carriage 
there are four seats; my father and I will 
require two of them; the other two are very 
much at your disposal.” 

“Sir,” said Murphy, with great dignity, 
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“JT can only repeat me dawther’s invitation. | 


But I must say, Norah me darlin’, that I 
wish ye wouldn’t thrate such grave matthers 
wid a gay and unbecoming levity.” 

Norah laughed; and I—idiot that I was 
—accepted the offer of the seats. The time 
passed quickly. We had an excellent lunch- 
eon. Norah sang “Savourneen Dheelish” 
and “ Kathleen Mavourneen” to the accom- 
paniment of the harp. Murphy made some 
very creditable jokes. At last the fatal 
hour arrived. The carriage drew up to the 
door. The four white horses were orna- 
mented with a great quantity of green rib- 
bons. Norah having arrayed herself, we 
left the house and took our seats in the 


us the while. 
from which might be difficult. As we pro- 


ceeded through the town we were cordially 
saluted by such of the inhabitants as were 


prevented by circumstances from attending | ment they were engaged in fighting a great 


Norah had informed | 


the demonstration. 
me that the place of meeting was a field 
about half a mile distant from the town. 
Ere we arrived at the spot we were con- 
scious of the proximity of a national brass- 
band playing “Garryowen” and other pro- 
scribed melodies; and presently we dashed 
grandly up to the outskirts of a very consid- 
erable crowd of “the boys.” When Murphy 
was recognized, the cheering was tremen- 
dous. We proceeded to the back of the 
platform—a rough but firm and capacious 
erection, already well filled with the better 
class of sympathizers. Among them I was 
annoyed to see Father Burke, who was at 
too great a distance to permit of my speak- 
ing with him. When Murphy appeared on 
the platform, the cheering increased, if pos- 
sible, and when Norah took her seat, the en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. The place next 
her was accorded to me as being a very con- 
venient one for my purpose. I took out 
my sketch-book and pencil and prepared to 
commence operations. 

The editor of the Ballymareen Eagle 
moved the first resolution—“ that Michael 
Murphy, Esq., do take the chair.” This 
editor was a youthful, red-haired, and un- 
healthy-looking man. In the remarks with 
which he prefaced his motion he dwelt 
rather more upon his own gifts than upon 
the qualifications of his chief, mentioning, 
among other autobiographical items, that 
he had edited the Kinsale Chronicle at the 
early age of fifteen. His egotism was too 
amusing to be offensive, and his remarks 
were received with “every demonstration 
of applause”—as he himself admitted in his 
own paper on the very next morning. “The 
boys” occasionally interspersed remarks of 
their own during the delivery of this and 
the following orations, substituting for the 
solemn and monotonous “ Hear, hear,” ex- 


| effect. 





temporized encouragements such as “ Go it, 
ye divil,” “ Thrue for ye, ma bouchal,” “ Pitch 
it sthrong, darlin’,” ete. 

Then Murphy arose amidst a perfect storm 
of applause, which he made apparent at- 
tempts to assuage by pompous motions of 
his hand. The action had not the desired 
And indeed no wonder, for what it 
meant was this: “ Really, gentlemen, this is 
too much. I deserve it all; but I am a 
modest man. Spare me!” What Murphy 
himself said, on the cessation of the storm, 


| amounted in effect to this: He felt the im- 
| portance of the occasion, the proud position 


into which he had been thrust. He plaint- 


|ively appealed to the spirits of his ances- 
chariot, a little crowd of beggars cheering | 
I felt that I was plunging | 
deeper and deeper into an abyss, emergence | 


tors to look down upon him, to aid him, to 
support him, to inspire him. He urged his 
fellow-countrymen to remark that Irishmen 
were the bravest, and Irishwomen the most 
beautiful, in the world. He also felt it his 
duty to remind them that at the present mo- 


cause, not the cause of an individual nor 
of a party, not even the cause of the Mur- 
phys—they were now fighting a nation’s 
cause. For these and other reasons he 
would call on their new member, Mr. Jacob 
O’Brallagan, Q.C., to move the first resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jacob O’Brallagan, Q.C., rose amidst 
great enthusiasm. He was a florid, white- 
haired barrister of many years’ standing, and 
had from time to time represented in Impe- 
rial Parliament a surprising number of con- 
stituencies, holding a confusing variety of 
political beliefs. His present belief hap- 
pened to be Home Rule, to demand which fa- 
vor he had been dispatched in all good faith 
to St. Stephen’s. He was a man of some 
oratorical power. Gifts of mystification 
which he had perfected by a long practice 
on common juries he now exercised to mys- 
tify a general audience. He had a wonder- 
ful turn for Scriptural quotation. When 
the applause had subsided he commenced at 
once: “Fellow-countrymen, what have you 
assembled this day to see? The poor advo- 
cate of his country’s rights appealing to the 
generous verdict of humanity against Saxon 
wrongs? .No. The descendant of kings 
standing forth and taking his place as nat- 
ural leader of the people? Not even that. 
You have come here this day to be the cho- 
sen witnesses of aresurrection. You have as- 
sembled in your thousands round this green 
sod, hallowed by the blood of martyrs, and 
sanctified by a history the most beautiful 
at once and the most terrible ever recorded, 
to witness the spirit of freedom descend to 
earth, and say to this dead and buried na- 
tion, ‘Arise and walk.’ You have come to 
see her walk forth ‘redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled.’ ” 

In this strain Mr. O’Brallagan continued 
for nearly an hour, during which time I was 
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able to produce a very fair likeness of the | 
Hibernian Demosthenes. When he resumed | 
his seat the antics of the mob beggared de- | 
scription. “The boys” yelled and danced | 
and twirled their shillalahs round their 
heads, and threw their hats into the air, and | 
seemed half frantic with delight. I set to 
work at once to catch, if possible, a few char- 
acteristic attitudes, and so intent did I be- 
come upon my work that I paid but scanty 
attention to the remarks which my friend | 
the chairman had risen tomake. I canghta 
few sentences about “ English sympathizer,” 
“gentleman of European celebrity,” “ pres- 
ent at this moment,” “anxious to address 
you;” but I had no notion of connecting the 
remarks with my own person till I felt my 
arms grasped and myself led forward to the 
front of the platform, with one idea so prom- 
inent as to exclude all others, namely, that | 
if I didn’t say something I should most prob- | 
ably be torn limb from limb by an excited 
populace. I grasped the rail of the platform, | 
and supporting myself thereby, gazed out 
stupidly on the mass of upturned faces. 
Deafening cheers greeted me. I could not 
utter a word. And to complete my confu- 
sion, Norah Murphy stepped forward and 
fastened a green rosette to the breast of my 
coat. The agony experienced by me at that 
moment was dreadful. Miss Murphy’s act, 
however, aroused my resentment, and I in- | 
continently determined that the crowd 
should hear who and what I was, the cause 
of my presence on the platform, and my ut- 


ter inability to understand their politics, | 


much less to sympathize with them. Now 
although I could think all this neatly and 
rapidly, I found that my ability to express 
it was by no means considerable. The po- 
sition was distressing beyond endurance. 
Here was I, the guest of Fitzgerald, justice 
of the peace, and Tory of the Tories, taking 
my stand on a platform presided over by 
that gentleman’s bitterest enemy, a green 
rosette fluttering at my breast, and every 
attendant circumstance conspiring to regis- 
ter me a Fenian or something worse. 
“Gentlemen,” I gasped, “I fear that I 
owe you some explanation. Nothing could 
be further from my intentions than to in- | 
trude myself upon you as a sympathizer in | 
the cause. Iam an Englishman—” 
On this there arose a wild chorus of groan- | 
ing, mingled with a sub-storm of hissing, | 
and varied by the introduction of a number 
of national war-whoops, all of which I found 
extremely disconcerting. Murphy rose to | 
quell the riot. I turned hastily round, and | 
caught sight of his daughter laughing as if 
her heart would break. I was in a perfect 
frenzy. | 
“Fellow-counthrymen,” roared Murpby, | 
“lind me yer ears. Although this gintle- 
man is an Englishman, it’s through no fault | 


of his own. And I’m sure av ye give him a 


quiet hearing, ye’ll foind how much he sym- 
pathizes wid our cause.” 

“T tell you, gentlemen,” I shouted, as 
Murphy sat down—‘“TI tell you that I am 
not—” 

“For God’s sake, be careful, Sir,” whis- 
pered Mr. O’Brallagan into my ear. “They 
have strange ways of expressing their opin- 
ions regarding an opponent. Sometimes 
they throw brickbats at him.” 

The confusion beneath me was sufficient 
to prevent any pause or hesitation on my 
part receiving immediate attention. Re- 
flecting on O’Brallagan’s warning, I hastily 
determined not to incense my audience, but, 
if possible, to assuage their wrath by an at- 
tempt at Jesuitical conciliation modeled on 
the Prime-Ministerial style. Once more I 
essayed, 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “than myself prob- 
ably no one has a higher esteem for your 
beautiful country, or a greater faith in the 
destiny of your generous race. I have had 
many opportunities of observing nature 
since coming among you. And I may safe- 
ly remark—for it is a statement justified by 





| the records of the past and ratified by the 


experience of the present—that in no civil- 


|ized country does nature exert herself to 


the same extent in producing works credit- 


| able to the walls of this or of any academy 


—I beg pardon—I mean worthy in the high- 
est degree of that humanity of which we all 
more or less partake. But, gentlemen, when 
I leave the verdant fields of nature and en- 
ter the parched and stormy region of party 
polities, I feel that I shall most effectually 
serve the cause of liberty, of which I am as 


| hearty an admirer and as devout a worship- 


er as the most enthusiastic patriot here pres- 
ent—” “by saying nothing on the subject,” 
I was about to add, when I was interrupted 
by a burst of applause which lasted for sev- 
eral minutes. O’Brallagan, embracing the 
opportunity, pressed me back into my seat, 


| and Murphy proceeded to put to the meet- 


ing a resolution breathing the bitterest hos- 
tility toward England and the most undying 
hatred toward Tory landlords. The resolu- 
tion was put to the meeting as having been 
moved by O’Brallagan and seconded by my- 
self. In vain did I protest. Murphy mo- 
tioned me back. O’Brallagan cautioned me 
with great earnestness. The editor of the 
Ballymareen Eagle shook his little head and 
turned up his little nose at me. And Norah, 
looking at my woe-begone countenance, was 
convulsed with laughter. I do not care to 
dwell any further on the scene. 

“You have treated me somewhat unfair- 
ly, Sir,” I said to Murphy when we arrived 
at his house, to which I was obliged to re- 
turn for my horse, “and you may have com- 
promised me seriously.” 

Murphy, who had been refreshing him- 
self during the meeting, only shook his head 
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and winked his eye. Norah answered for 
her sire. 

“Now pray don’t treat it so seriously. 
You don’t know what a silly you looked. 
Yowll put yourself into the sketch, won’t 
you? The English people are so fond of 
humor! And think of sending you all the 
way here for it, too!” 

I answered with a considerable amount 
of asperity. 

“T regret, madam, that I can not enter 
into the spirit of your joke; and that per- 
haps will not surprise you when I say that 
the events of this wretched evening may 
have wrecked the happiness of my life.” 

The effect of this disclosure, and, I pre- 
sume, my solemn manner of making it, had 
an instantaneous effect on Norah. Seem- 
ingly she was not quite heartless, and had 
simply regarded my public appearance from 
a dramatic point of view. She glanced over 
toward the Popular Idol, who had succumb- 
ed to the effects of his potations and was 
fast asleep. She dropped her eyes, raised 
them again, and, searching my face, said, 
plaintively : 

“Tm really sorry. What mischief have 
Idone? Tell me about it.” 

“T regret that I can offer you no expla- 
nation.” 

We both relapsed into moody silence. 
Dan O’Connell was led round to the door. 
I rose to take leave of my entertainer. No- 
rah rose at the same moment. Her great 
dark eyes were liquid. 

“Sure I wouldn’t have done it for the 
world if—if I had known,” she said. 

“Known what, Miss Murphy ?” I exclaim- 
ed, pettishly. “Surely it was enough for you 
to know that you were placing in a false po- 
sition and rendering utterly ridiculous one 
who— But why argue the point?” 

“Oh, don’t talk so cruelly. I didn’t mean 
it. What can I do to atone—to set matters 
right ?” 

“Nothing. Ihave now only to thank you 
for your hospitality and say good-by.” 

“Don’t leave me so,” she said, catching 
with both her hands my extended one. She 
was very beautiful, and I was afool. “ List- 
entome. I’m engaged to the best fellow in 
the world, and the most jealous. I can guess 
what you mean by having your happiness 
destroyed. You refuse to let me assist you 
out of a difficulty into which I thoughtless- 
ly placed you. I'd never forgive myself if I 
thought I had done any thing to—to— But 
say you forgive me.” 

She held her face toward me. She look- 
ed really distressed and serious. I accorded 
my forgiveness, and, without disturbing the 
slumbers of her parent, I left the house, 
mounted my horse, and was soon careering 
over the Ballymareen road. How far I trav- 
eled or by what circuitous ways I know not. 
It was ten o’clock when I arrived at the 
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Hall. Neither Fitzgerald nor his danghter 
| had returned. Leaving Dan O’Connell with 

the groom, I entered the house, procured a 

light, and went to my bedroom. Without 

undressing, I threw myself upon the bed, 

and, owing to pain, excitement, and exhaus- 

tion, was soon fast asleep. 
It was ten o’clock in the morning when 
i awoke; it was eleven o’clock when I en- 
| tered the breakfast-room. It was empty. 
Bedford presently arrived with my morning 

meal. His face wore an aspect of portentous 
| solemnity. 

“The masther’s gone to Dunmannock,” he 

said, gravely, “and Miss Kate is confoined 
to her room. Masther bid me give ye these.” 
He handed me a letter and a newspaper, and 
| left me alone. I tore open the letter. It 

was from Fitzgerald: 

“Tur Hart, Friday Morning. 

“ Srr,—The coach leaves Ballymareen for Dunman- 
nock at 12.30 to-day. I have ordered the gig to be in 
readiness, as you may possibly like to leave en route 
for London at that hour. I am not acquainted with 
the ideas which Englishmen hold on points of honor; 
but for a guest publicly to denounce the individual 
whose hospitality he has been sharing is a breach of 
honor which no Irishman could either forgive or for- 
get. Your kindness to me and my daughter at one 
period was very great. I am hot-tempered, and fear- 
ing that in a personal interview I might overlook that 
kindness, I have thought it better not to see you again, 
Miss Fitzgerald has read of your proceedings in the 
newspaper. I have requested her not to see you. 
Even were she an undutiful child, her good sense and 
native pride would have suggested to her that course. 

“T remain, Sir, 
“ Yours truly, 
“ GeRaLp FitzGERaLp.” 


I next clutched the newspaper, and was 
absolutely amazed to read the romantic ac- 
count of my proceedings and the ingen- 
iously incorrect report of my speech which 
appeared in that broadsheet. All that the 
penny-a-liners of Lallymareen could do 
had been done to place me in a false posi- 
tion. Norah Murphy’s name was constant- 
ly coupled with my own. I was repeatedly 
alluded to as “the English delegate,” “the 
British sympathizer,” and so on. My speech 
filled half a column, and was not only Fenian 
in sentiment and revolutionary in doctrine, 
but contained a gross personal attack on 
the gentleman who was my host. I felt 
that Fitzgerald should have known me well 
enough to suspect some fraud at the bottom 
of such areport. This reflection caused me 
to indulge in a foolish pride. I wrote a let- 
ter in which I did not condescend to enter 
into any explanation, but, thanking him for 
his hospitality, I called upon Time to acquit 
me of his accusations. 

I left the letter on the library table, 
packed my portmanteau, waited for the 
gig, which came at the appointed time, and 
left (the most miserable mortal in Christen- 
dom) a house in which I had experienced 
the supreme happiness of my life. I glanced 
up to the windows, but there was no sign. 
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The birds sang about the eaves; the digs | when alone I was moody and diatetnied. 
were barking in the kennel; the clogs of | Four months of this life disgusted me. ] 
the stable-boy pattered about the adjacent | returned to London in February, determin- 
yard, and his pail rattled on the stones of it. | ing to devote myself heart and soul to my 
These were my “good-by.” Not a word, not | art, and find, if possible, forgetfulness in 
a sign, not a sound else. We were soon on | | that. 
the road and driving rapidly to the town. Walking down Parliament Street one day 
My driver was good-tempered and conver- | shortly after my return, I was touched on 
sational. But during the journey I indulged | the shoulder with a parasol, and turning 
in only one remark. round, saw the last person in the world that 
“Stop at the office of the Ballymareen | I thought of meeting, or that I cared to meet. 


Eagle.” “Miss Murphy!” I exclaimed, in a sur- 
When we arrived in the town we stopped | prised tone. 

at that edifice. She held out her hand. I took it mechan- 
“Lend me your whip, Mike.” ically. 


Mike handed me the weapon. I strode “No, I’m not Miss Murphy. Call me No- 
into the office, through it, up stairs, and|rah. I’m married—but you may.” 


right into the editor’s room on the first floor. I congratulated her. 
I have pleaded guilty to folly once or twice| “You'd never guess to whom ?” 
during the course of this narrative. My I admitted that I never would. 





blood was up now, and I was particularly 
foolish. The red-haired, unhealthy-looking 
little editor sat in a large arm-chair reading | 
proofs—I dare say of his own articles. T| goes out, we'll be made Solicitor-General or 
will do him the credit of saying that my | raised to the Bench—Chief Justice O’Bral- 
sudden entrance did not seem to disconcert | lagan. That sounds well, doesn’t it?” 


“Why, to O’Brallagan. We turned Con- 
servative at the general election, you know; 


| 
| 
| and I dare say, when the present ministry 
| 


him in the least. He rose, bowed, and mo- I expressed my amazement and delight. 
tioned me to a chair. Ilifted a copy of the| “When did you return to town?” she 
Eagle from the table, and asked, asked. 

“Are you responsible for reports that ap-| ‘About a week ago. But how did you 


pear in this—this rag ?” know I was out of town ?” 
“Tm the iditor of that journal, Sir—that, “How did I know? Why, from the Fitz- 
I suppose, is a sufficient reply.” geralds, of course.” 
“Will you acknowledge in your next is- I bit my lip and turned pale. 
sue that every statement made here about “You don’t mean to say you haven’t seen 
my share in the proceedings of yesterday is| them? Why, one of Mr. Fitzgerald’s objects 
a deliberate and dastardly falsehood ?” in coming to town was to see you. Our 
“Oh dear, no; certainly not, Sir. I pre-| change in politics, you know, makes us the 
shoom our interview is at an ind.” greatest friends possible with the Hall peo- 
“Ts it, by heavens!” I shrieked, and| ple. I explained to them all about that 
grasping the handle of the whip, I— But| stupid affair at the Ballymareen meeting, 
why should I describe a scene which I now | and Mr. Fitzgerald wrote to you long ago.” 
acknowledge to have been discreditable? I “T never got his letter.” 
laid on fiercely, and left the editor of the| “Inever shall understand you English- 
Ballymareen Eagle in a condition that must|men. Do you think an Irishman would 
have interfered materially with the correc- | have left the Hall as you did, without de- 
tion of his proofs. manding an explanation, or if they didn’t 
grant that, without proceeding to pull the 
In two days I was in London. But Ij} house down about their ears ?” 
found it impossible to settle down to work.| “How is Miss Fitzgerald?” I asked. 
I went abroad, wandered about France and “Kate, do you mean? She’s in love— 
Germany, stopping eventually at Munich, | that’s how she is. You wouldn’t tell me the 
where I was known to some of the art stu- | secret, but she did. Here comes Jacob.” 
dents. Irushed headlong into the pleasures} Mr. O’Brallagan emerged from a law sta- 
of their wild Bohemian circle. I smoked | tioner’s shop, where he had been purchas- 
rank cigars and drank lager-beer in the gar-| ing a copy of an act of Parliament. His 
dens, attended the theatre regularly, made | change of political creed had effected no al- 
songs and sang them, got entangled in a/| teration in his personal appearance. He ex- 
number of reckless adventures—in a word, | pressed himself delighted to see me, and 
tried to live down recollection. But it was | shook me warmly by the hand. 
no use. My memory was always dwelling| “And now,” said Norah, “we'll just get 
on the “good-by” at the gate, and on the /| into a cab and go in a body to the Fitzger- 
tearful anxious face of the Irish girl. Al- alds. They’re stopping at Maurice’s Hotel, 
though I was regarded by my companions as | and they’re dying to see you.” 
the most boisterous and jovial of their set,| I suggested the advisability of writing 
I cared but little for their amusements, and | first and calling afterward. 
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& “Oh, so English !—so deplorably English! | 
You're dying to see Kate; Kate’s dying to 
see you; her father is dying to say, ‘ Bless 
you, my ‘children ;’ ; I’m dying to witness the 
reparation of a piece of mischief of my own 


making; O’Brallagan’s dying to make a) 


speech about it—there’s a dramatic situa- 
tion! And you coolly talk about conduct- 
ing the play by correspondence! No, no; 
we must have a tableau.” 

“Mrs. O’Brallagan, you’re the best wom- | 
an in the world,” I said, grasping her hand. 

“English again! Why don’t you call me 
Norah? O’Brallagan won’t mind—wiil you, 
dear ?” 

“Certainly not, my darling,” replied O’Bral- 


lagan, bobbing to the Chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer, who happened to pass. 

“Then you'll come with us ?” 

“Tl go.” 

What a miserable wretch I felt myself to 
be when I met Kate! How could I have 
doubted for a moment the faith of one so 


pure and beautiful? But it was a meeting | 


that made amends. Fitzgerald frankly apol- | 
ogized for having distrusted me for a mo-| 
ment, and deplored having credited any 


The following morning I called on him, 
and promised to try and make his daughter 
happy if he would give her to me for life. I 
left him the happiest man in the world. 
My house in Kensington is not large, but 
is as bright and cheerful as any for miles 
| round, and my wife is the most devoted and 
| beautiful of her sex. 
Murphy, who had so much to do with the 
| sad hiatus in my life, has settled down in 
| London. He lives on the bounty of his 
daughter, but not in her house. O’Bralla- 
gan was willing to consent to any thing but 
that. He has become the leading orator at a 
, discussion forum held in a tavern near Fleet 
Street, where he is nightly listened to with 
open-mouthed attention by the lawyers’ 
| clerks and newspaper reporters frequenting 

that haunt. I occasionally encounter him 
| in the vicinity of Temple Bir. He invaria- 
| bly celebrates such occasions by endeavor- 
ing to obtain my name to a bill, failing 
which he borrows half a crown, amidst 
many adjurations to the respectable shades 
of his ancestors to avert their heads and 
| drop a tear, lest in witnessing the progress 


| 


statement published in the Eagle. We part- | of the negotiation they should infer the de- 


ed that night the best of friends. 


| cline of their house. 
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IIl.—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—XV. 


HE impulse had been given, and the ex- 
treme Hegelian Left rose naturally from 


fundamental ideas have their sole origin and 
source in ourselves, their reality in life and 
in nature, their development in history, and 


their movement in dialectics. The Hege- 


the development of the new dialectic. The | lians of the extreme Left decided for the in- 
master had stopped half-way, as his disci-| herent principle, believing and declaring 
ples thought, and they deduced the conse- | that in every transcendental principle there 
quences of his doctrine with an irresistible | is something of divine right, and in every 
rigor. The new school rejected two prin- | principle of divine right there is a germ of 
ciples—in philosophy the transcendental | monarchy and theocracy, and consequently 
principle, in politics the monarchical. The | reaction and slavery. The idea developing 
young Hegelians were much more radical | itself dialectically, without coming from the 
than their immortal master, much more rev- | divine or going to the divine, as in the great 
olutionary, and they were impatient to re- | system, but from nature to humanity, and 
alize the ideas of the new science. They | from humanity to nature—the idea is in- 
were to form chiefly the nucleus of the re- | cessant progress, because there is nothing 
publican party, young as well in soul as in | inert, and every thing is impelled by move- 
body, resolved to wake up the old Germany | ment in the universe, ideas as well as beings. 
from its spiritualist sleep and to plunge it} This neo-Hegelian tendency has close re- 
in the material realities of life, so that, placed | lations with that of the penultimate period 
in intimate contact with society and with | of the ancient philosophy. The great spec- 
the earth, it might feel the desire to improve | ulations had entirely ended. Aristotle and 
them. Plato had closed their books, and had placed 

Two principles divide the scientific world, | upon them the seal of their genius, trans- 
the transcendental and the inherent. Ac-| mitting them to posterity as a testimony of 
cording to the first, the fundamental ideas|the Hellenic genius. Their disciples left 
of our mind have their origin, their absolute | the heights of the ideal for the reality, ab- 
reality, in God. According to the second, |stractions for practical life. They thus 
brought forth the most important social 
work of ancient times, Roman law, and 
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the essentially practical people, the people- 
king. . 

Every great doctrine, by an irresistible 
force, descends to reality. That which ap- 
pears most distant from the world, asceti- 
cism, changes at once into the practical and 
the worldly, in the organization of the mo- 
nastic orders. Examine them, and you will 
see how they are transformed and descend 
to real life. What a difference there is be- 
tween the ascetic monks, penitent and soli- 
tary, in the early ages of Christianity, in 
perpetual communication with God, in mys- 
tic separation from the world, fed by the 
dates of the desert, without any occupation 
but meditation, or any hope but the dream 
of death, and the providential monk, St. 
Benedict, who, in the middle of the sixth 
century, calls back the ascetics, gives them 
the spade and the pen to open furrows in 
the soil and furrows in the conscience! 
What an abyss separates the Franciscans, 
those monks who returned to primitive 
Christianity, from the Jesuits, filled only | 
with the ideas of the world, of material in- 
fluence, of religious and political power! 

It was thus with the neo-Hegelians ; their 
aspiration was essentially practical; they 
descended from the clouds. They ransacked 
the depths of abstract ideas to modify reali- 
ty and social life, because they considered 
that otherwise the work of two centuries | 
was lost, and all German science shipwreck- 
ed. Their metaphysics had a close relation 
with their political and social ministry. It 
was of no use to talk to them of Catholic | 
theology or of Protestant theology, they | 
have been the ruling principle of kings; 
nor to talk to them of religion or of meta- | 
physics, which have materially poisoned the | 
people. All which touches the ultramun- | 
dane life wastes time, talent, vigor, and | 
mind, which might transform the life of this | 
world. War to tradition, war to the high- 
est and most permanent of these traditions, 
that of theology. The social world must re- | 
ceive a new movement, and this system does | 
with respect to society and to science as the 
system of Copernicus to astronomy. Provi- | 
dence moves atoms, stirs life, transforms the | 
species, agitates society, impels generations, 
gives life and laws, engenders new arts and 
new sciences, reveals new rights, crystallizes 
unknown institutions, spreads torrents of 
the electricity of life and of revolutions, 
is the cosmogonic movement which impels 
without pause and without end all ideas and 
things. 

We must confess that the blonde and 
dreamy Germany, lost in its historic ideal- 
ism, needed a shaking up of this kind, of this 
violence, if it was to transform its social 
life in accordance with the principles of our 
time. It had emancipated the conscience, 
diffused liberty of thought, placed above 
the altars the oracle of reason, opened the | 





horizons of an infinite progress, given to 
the world the communion of all ideas; and 
under the very splendor of all these sci- 
ences, this horizon charged with innumer- 
able worlds, there lay a land filled with 
feudal castles, the mother of lords and 
slaves, divided among more than twenty 
petty tyrants, marked with the seal of an- 
cient empire, home of all the old ideas which 
have died in the universal sentiment, and 
which have been rejected by peeples less 
cultivated as relics of the Middle Ages. It 
was necessary to undermine the thrones, to 
attack the kings, to arm the peasants with 
the fury of the times of the Reformation, to 
destroy the feudal cavaliers, to take privi- 
leges by assault, to warm the blood of the 
new ideas in the veins of a great democracy, 
and to throw under the wheels of its tri- 
umphal car the old thrones and the old 
altars, the Protestant theology and divine 
right, monarchical principles and all relig- 
ions, the old empires and the old churches. 

So that this new evolution was the most 
political of all the evolutions of German sci- 
ence, but it was at the same time philosoph- 
ical, literary, and, above all, religious, like the 
former evolutions. The chief of the extreme 


| Hegelian Left is Feuerbach, an illustrious 


philosopher and writer. Son of a learned 
lawyer belonging to the school called “ rig- 
orist,” on account of its devotion to the let- 
ter of the law, he began his career studying 
theological science, and ended by devoting 
himself to the cultivation of philosophical 
science. An enthusiastic disciple of Hegel, 
thanks to the teaching of his master, Daub, 
he withdrew from the doctrine of the phi- 
losopher to found another with a more hu- 
man, progressive sentiment. » Hegelianism 
is the Bible, and neo-Hegelianism is the 
gospel of the new science. The foundation 
of the doctrine is this: Religion replaces 
the perpetual laws of nature with the arbi- 
trary human will converted to a God. 
Catholicism is at bottom the renunciation 
of our true life, and che sacrifice of the more 
essential portion of our being, of reason, and, 
to a certain point, of nature. Protestant- 
ism, in spite of the human principle of the 
liberty of conscience, has become so mystic 
that its teachers have discovered theology 
in all sciences, and have written even the 
theology of insects. True religion consists 
in the recognition of our dependence upon 
nature and our submission to nature. It 
seems to him more logical to regard, like the 
Mexicans, the sun as God, rather than the 
abstract principles created and adored by 
modern peoples. As one of the Incas was 
listening to the pious sermon of a Spanish 
missionary, he said, “ Your God is dead, but 
mine is the sun which never dies.” Feuer- 
bach admires this phrase, which seems to 
him superior to all orthodox dogmatism. 
Because if the world was created by a su- 
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pernatural being, it is itself supernatural. 
Life does not descend from the absolute. | 
It comes forward from the inorganic to the | 
organic, from the animal to the rational, | 
from unconsciousness to conscience. The | 
second cause, which the theologians abandon | 
for the first cause, explains creation in all 
its harmony. 

God does not brandish the thunder-bolt. 
His breath is not the hurricane, nor his | 
vesture the sky, nor his crown the sun. 
The pile of Volta, the variations of the at- 
mosphere, the discoveries of Lavoisier, the 
solar spectrum, are more religious than 
mystic transports and legendary miracles. 
The creation of man by the Divine breath 
thrown upon a clay statue is purely legend- 
ary. Organic life is produced, wherever 
there are conditions favorable to organisms, 
by progress of matter. Man came into ex- 
istence when the earth became humanized, 
that is to say, when it had the means of 
producing this superior species. It is sad 
that we were born from the womb and not 
from the head, in blood and tears, and not 
in torrents of uncreated light; it is sad to 
die and be decomposed; but he who does 
not wish to pass through these conditions 
of life should renounce living. Eternity is 
like vacancy ; there is no life there. When 


a child asks its mother how its little broth- 
ers are born, she answers with some fable, 
saying that a fairy brought them, or that 


the nurse fished them out of the pond. In 
like manner the theologians explain the ad- 
vent of species on the scene of the world. 

But to whom shall we fly in our troubles, 
if heaven is empty, if we are all orphans? 
To this question Feuerbach resolutely an- 
swers, “To no one.” Nature takes little 
care of individuals. It fulfills its laws with 
mathematical exactitude, and produces life 
with complete spontaneity. Little does it 
matter if some fall into misfortune and oth- 
ers into death. Formerly nature was peo- 
pled with demons, in the more mystic times 
of the Middle Ages. The aroma of the rose, 
the song of the nightingale, the first ray of 
the sun refracted in the tremulous dew-drop, 
were temptations of the devil. Now nature 
is made divine; every thing in it is of God; 
but neither before nor since has there been 
any such superior agency inits breast. Na- 
ture is natural. It is neither demoniac nor 
divine. Religion is being converted purely | 
into morality, and in proportion as it is con- 
verted into morality it is destroyed, because 
the essence of religions is not morality, but 
dogma. 

When Homer invoked the muse, he did it 
because he considered her outside of him- 
self, when, in fact, this muse was his inner 
fancy. The human race calls upon God, | 
thinking Him outside of us, and He is with- | 
in us. God is humanity. The unity of | 
God is the unity of the human conscience. 





Created beings do not explain the Creator, 
because nature produces through necessity, 
and not through any superior and arbitrary 
will outside of itself or superior to its es- 
sence. 

The modern world should cease to be re- 
ligious. When Kant said that the essence 
of the Christian religion is morality, he de- 
stroyed the Christian religion, as Aristotle, 
when he said that the essence of the pagan 
gods was thought, destroyed paganism. And 
the modern world should cease to be relig- 
ious because. all religion is essentially reac- 
tionary. God, as a father, exercises His pa- 
ternal authority by means of His delegates, 
the kings. Every worship supposes a me- 
diator between God and man, a genuine 
priesthood. Every priesthood composes a 
caste; every caste oppresses and degrades, 

Feuerbach frequently gives vent to his po- 
litical ideas in the discussion of his religious 
ideas. Men who enslave themselves to God 
end by enslaving themselves to the king, in 
whom they discover God himself. The roy- 
al majesty dazzles them, and they permit it 
to dispose of life aud death. Thus kings 
and emperors are called Majesty, something 
superior and supernatural; and men, sub- 
jected to superstition, come to imagine that 
the earth would be destroyed if we tore 
away from it the throne of the king or the 
sacred seat of the pope. You can not ex- 
pect sentiments of progress where religious 
fatalism predominates. Man submits to 
misfortune and evil because he believes 
them the work of God, and can not look for- 
ward to reformation or social improvement. 
The thought of the shortness of his life dis- 
courages him from any effort to better it; 
and as, among the ancient peoples, wealth 
grew, founded upon slavery, in modern 
times the insolent pride of the kings has 
been reared above the religious humiliations 
of the peoples. 

There is, in Feuerbach’s opinion, a paral- 
lel between political and religious errors. 
Religion comes from mystery, as monarchy 
does. Religion is imposed as an article of 
faith on the conscience, and monarchy as a 
supernatural force upon the will. Religion 
divides objects into sacred and profane, and 
monarchy divides men into aristocrats and 
plebeians, into the privileged and the sub- 
ject. Religion sacrifices the conscience to 
its absurd principles, and monarchy natural 
justice to its false laws. Religion arbitra- 
rily points out what must be true, although 
it may have nothing in common with the 
truth, and monarchy what shall be consid- 
ered just, although it has nothing in com- 
mon with justice. Religion places above 
all moral duties our duties toward God, and 
the monarchy above all political duties our 
duties toward the prince. Religion justifies 
its demands by its supernatural character, 
and monarchy its despotism by the reason 
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of state. Religion sacrifices the conscience 
on its altars, and when it seems necessary 
the monarchy sacrifices human life to its 
pride. Both obscure heaven and earth, op- 
press the state and man. 

Stirner carried still further the ideas of 
Feuerbach. The theory of the I, whose ob- 
ject was to rescue the human personality 
from historic tyrannies, arrives at its highest 
exaltation, one may say its delirium, in this 
writer. ‘That which I know best in the 
world is my own being,” he said; “that 
which I most love in the world is myself: 
consequently my liberty can and ought to 
have no restraint.” ‘lhe word God is utter- 
ly forgotten in his conception. He has sub- 
stituted for it another word which he be- 
lieves equally oppressive and reactionary, a 
species of God—humanity. There is noth- 
ing more than I. But this I, this individual, 
is it matter or spirit? they ask. And next 
Stirner declares that it is spirit. Then oth- 
er Hegelians, equally exalted, accuse him 
of being religious and reactionary and a 
pietist, and they argue that there is nothing 
in the universe but matter, brute matter. 
Thought is evolved from matter, as magnet- 
ism from the magnetized body, as the aroma 
from the calyx of the flowers, as warmth from 
light. Thought is a secretion of the brain. 
The will is a mechanical force, which is de- 
termined by nutrition and aliment. Giving 
themselves up to this materialism, the He- 
gelians imagined that they were burying 
the ancient beliefs, and with them the tra- 
ditional and historic kings which had been 
nourished and maintained by them. 

The true chief of the school in the sphere 
of politics, the most persevering in purpose, 
the most elevated in ideas,a writer of great 
merit, is Arnold Ruge. The principal work 
of his life consisted in demonstrating to 
modern Germany that the artistic and the 
theoretical period was passing for her, and 
that she should now begin practical polit- 
ical life by means of free states organized in 
republics. And, in fact, this nation, which 
had resisted the yoke of the Roman Empire, 
which claims the glory of having cast into 
our life the leaven of liberty, which applied 
the democratic principle to the personality 
at the close of the ancient world and the 
ancient state, which emancipated the con- 
science in its religious revolution, matured 
human reason in its philosophy—this na- 
tion, devoted to song, to art, and to thought, 
and always tyrannized and oppressed, ap- 
pears like those Greculi of Rome, learned, 
poetical, wise, skillfal in every handiwork 
of wit, clever sculptors and musicians, pro- 
found philosophers and eloquent rhetori- 
cians, but slaves without dignity of soul, 
with the mark of their humiliation on their 
flesh, and whose only world was the apart- 
ments of the slaves. 

Political emancipation ought to be direct- 


ed by philosophical thought, according to 
Ruge. Scientific ideas are mere skeletons, 
souls without bodies, vapors dissipated in 
the air, if they remain on the summits of in- 
telligence, and are not even gradually filter- 
ed into the soil of reality. Every great 
philosophical movement has produced mor- 
al, political, and social movements in the 
various spheres of life. The thought of an- 
tiquity, the science of Greece, bequeathed 
to the modern world two capital works, 
Roman law and Christianity. German phi- 
losophy, after having sounded the depth of 
modern thought, after having run through 
all the spheres of universal life, would re- 
main sterile and barren, far off in the void, 
if it were not to bring germs at least of new 
institutions, the matter of new laws, to prac- 
tical life. 

Imbued with these ideas, greatly excited 
by them, eager for the regeneration of Ger- 
many, Ruge came to the German Parlia- 
ment, and placed himself at the head of the 
twenty-seven republican deputies who were 
there. This number proves how little ad- 
vance had been made in our ideas in reality, 
in spite of the great movement produced 
in science. Among seven hundred German 
deputies who had come together in Frank- 
fort, twenty-seven only professed the true 
doctrines of democracy, after the establish- 
ment of the republic in France, and the pro- 
found revolution which had moved the very 
heart of Germany. This proves that to im- 
pel a people in its course it is not enough to 
feed it with abstract ideas alone. It is nec- 
essary to combine thought and action, sci- 
ence and life, theory and reality, because 
otherwise the soul soars away on the wings 
of vague dreams toward the infinite, while 
the body lies inert and cold on the damp 
straw of dungeons. 

Germany elected an Austrian archduke 
as vicar of the empire. Ruge, seeing there 
was nothing to hope for, left Frankfort, and 
bound himself indissolubly to Prussia, look- 
ing to her for the two works which he 
thought indispensable—the national work 
of German unity, and the human work of its 
democratic liberation. In the journal, The 
Reform, published in Berlin, and sustained 
with as much vigor as eloquence, Ruge 
preached these salutary ideas, and contin- 
ued this work, so meritorious and so worthy 
of humanity and his country. But the po- 
litical reaction came, and confiscated his pa- 
per and condemned him to exile. Thence 
he went to Frankfort, and thence to Ba- 
den, where the revolution broke out. His 
friends induced him to go to Paris, and come 
to some understanding with the Mountain 
in the Constituent Assembly, to organize the 
|republican movement throughout Europe. 
| Useless attempt. The reaction was begin- 
| ning, and the democratic spirit was declin- 
‘ing. The republic, which had come to France 
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by one of those sudden revolutionary out- | aggerated in exile. The truth is that hav- 
breaks which show all the force of a new ing begun by demanding an alliance of Ger- 
idea, was wounded to death by the errors many with the republican party of France 
of its own partisans. They forgot that | against Bonaparte, he ended by saying, at 
by uniting it with the Utopian ideal they | the fall of Bonaparte, that the French re- 
forced it necessarily to abortion. They for-| public was maintaining a war of conquest, 
got that sudden catastrophes engendered when in fact it was maintaining a war of 
nothing, while slow evolutions of matter | defense, and to approve the annexation of 
and of thought engendered science and life, | Alsace and Lorraine, when in fact they are 
as slow evolutions of society found secure | the germ of international war, and there- 
and great liberties. They left out of view | fore of a vicious and terrible Casarism. 

one of the indispensable terms of all polit- In spite of this error, his services to uni- 
ical organism, authority, stability, the his- | versal democracy are inestimable, and should 
torical conditions of the time, and they | be gratefully guarded in the memory of the 
seemed to think that one hour of the repub- | world. Opposed from his earliest years to 


, ‘ cael : : 
lic was to cure, as if by miracle, the evils | despotism; enemy of a state which gave 
? ° , ’ 


of twenty generations of monarchy. They | place only to the personality of the mon- 
thought that after three days of revolution, | arch and of a Church ruled by an intolerant 
like those of February, there could come rev- orthodoxy; a consistent conspirator and an 
olutions without number, being ignorant of | ardent publicist from his childhood; a pris- 
the fact that there are in the spirit action | oner for a year in K6penick and for five in 
and aa as flux and rhea nee ear nie | pS ATO oe ~ that prey 
and that after a year we find ourselves in | eration which is due to suffering and to 
the period of reaction. And without having | martyrdom; a great agitator in captivity, 
learned any thing in the mournful teachings when his still free spirit communicated 
of the days of June, 1848, they set about to | with all the ideas of his time; editor of the 
complete their ruin in June, 1849. They re- | Annals of Halle, which agitated opinion and 
sorted anew to insurrections, and precipi-| kept alive the ideas of liberty and progress 
tated themselves into reaction, awakening | in the national conscience; a constant terror 
from their historic errors and their political | of the German courts and of the kings and 
hallucinations in bitter exile. Ledru-Rol-| princes, frightened at the boldness of his 
lin, in the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, | polemic; opposed to the Utopia which has 
ra the avo aie against — government era ne ee ce ue ran is 
or its absurd intervention in Rome—a crime | shown by his disputes with the socialists; a 
of the President and the Chamber which | tribune of liberty in Frankfort, journalist 
could not be cured by a madness of the | of liberty in Berlin, and rationalist in Leip- 
Mountain. After the mutiny he went to| sic, every where defender of the new ideas, 
London, and in company with him Ruge | his name is indissolubly connected with the 
formed a part of the Central European Com- history of the republican movement in Ger- 
pea ant Pe “a labor ae TE a soe and he — and his erence 
though vainly, for the new revolution. works, in which passion is seen united to 
It is another error of European revolu-| the idea, have given great light to the ris- 
tionists to imagine that fhey can construct | ing generation, and have kept alive among 
a revolution at their pleasure. These uni- | them during adverse days the hope of a res- 
versal, creative, extraordinary acts are not | urrection. 
in the power of any individual. They are| It was necessary that Germany should Tre- 
formed like rain or electricity in the great turn to that practical sense which in the 
parton of Pg life. “ the Lars aaa ornare =e > had wre = re Peo 
when it was least expected, a portion of | ples have done. As soon as Luther hurle 
their ideas found its sudden realization, a | against the religious powers his fiery defi- 
portion of their wrongs complete venge- | ance, there resounded, like the shock of an 
ance. Prussia rose, uniting the spirit of | earthquake, the revolution in the fields. 
Luther against the Roman pontificate with | The interior world was never moved and 
the spirit of Frederick the Great against ‘troubled without the outer world sharing 


the Austrian Empire and the spirit of all in the disturbance. The time was past in 
the great thinkers of Germany against the | which a revolution could remain isolated 
division of the country; and in the battle | in the conscience, as it happened in the end 
of Sadowa it struck to the earth the giant ‘of the ancient world and the beginning of 
which had formed the alliance with theoc-| our era. Every word should have for its 
racy to corrupt and oppress the understand- | echo a deed. When the foundations of re- 
ing, the supporter of all reactionary ideas, | ligious faith were moved, the old structure 
the enemy of all democratic ideas, the Austri- ‘of the political organization should fall by 
an Empire. Since then Ruge has been more | its own weight. Luther himself, although 
German than republican, either through the | he principally endeavored to strike at Ca- 
disillusions suffered in a long life or through | tholicism, to renovate the Church, to bring 


that patriotism which always becomes ex- | a free life to the conscience, several times 
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diverted his attention to political matters, | good sense, that moderation, that knowl- 
and wrote with a master-hand of those | edge of things, that line drawn between the 
kings who were sent by the wrath of God | ideal and the possible, which explains the 
to nations, and branded with the bitterest success of the American Revolution and the 
epithets especially Henry the Eighth of | perpetuity of its progressive institutions. 
England. The poorest serf felt in that re-| In every important revolution there are 
ligious renovation something like a song of | great exaggerations, which perhaps serve 
liberty. Continually rising in arms, bear-|to moderate it and convert it to reality. 
ing as their ensign against the shining | In the Reformation the Anabaptists appear- 
boots of the lords the hobnailed shoes of | ed; in the English revolution the Levelers; 
the peasants, they had never been definitely | in the first French revolution the Babeu- 
beaten; and in that supreme hour of the | fists, in the second the Socialists, and in the 
Reformation they had heard of the Gospel, | third the Communists—as in the last Span- 
of the inner liberty, of Christian equality, | ish revolution appeared those who, guided 
and they wished to see if all these ideas | by a false conception of federalism, wished 
could be united on the soil of their fields, | to destroy the mighty work of our ancestors, 
moistened by their sweat and tears; and the | the national unity, and even to deliver up 
feudal castles crumbled, and the shadows of | its scattered fragments in the guardianship 
tyranny vanished, and its handcuffs and | of foreign nations. All nations who are not 
pillories were destroyed, and the peasants | able to control this exaggeration, which is 
in the fury of war demanded the abolition | done through the mysterious union of social 
of corvees, of fiefs, and of titles, and all | forces and through the action of laws as yet 
those taxes whieh made them not only unknown, either succumb or go backward. 
slaves, but kept them in hunger and misery. | Only to prudent peoples is liberty conceded. 
As it always happens when there is in hu-| Perhaps in the republican party of Germany 
man society an irresistible aspiration, it was | in 1848 there was, as among the peasants, 
found in this case personified in one man. | a surplus of aspiration and a deficiency of 
Muntzer was intoxicated with the revolu- | practical knowledge, universal hopes, and 
tionary idea. He converted it into torrents | scanty attention to the means by which they 
of eloquence, cursing the kings who op-| were to incarnate their ideas in reality. 

pressed the peoples, and the reformers who Ruge was not contented with preaching 
closed the way of pure ideas to reality. He | practical politics. He took part in the phil- 
struck the alarm - bell which responded to | osophical and religious movement, like a 
the fury of the peasants. He brought to- good German. His doctrine was an offshoot 
gether thirty or forty thousand men, excited | of ancient rationalism. The philosophy of 
by revolutionary passion, and they scatter- | the eighteenth century denied superstition, 
ed all the horrors and disasters of premature | and the philosophy of this century fights it. 
revolution. He maintained his banner of | When the mind is freed from superstition 
equality until, persecuted, hunted like a|it is necessary to bring in the conception 
wild beast, he fell, conquered by the artil-| of right, which springs from philosophy. 
lery of kings, amidst seas of blood and heaps |For this purpose no effort, however great, 
of corpses, for having desired to realize, | is enough in view of the resistance of reali- 
with vigorous logic, though extravagant |ty. The Hegelians pretended that the idea 
measures, the political revolution contained | made itself real through its own virtue in 
within the Reformation. It would seem | its perpetual movement. Every moment of 
that in that moment Germany lost the sen- | history is, in their opinion, good, because it 
timent of reality. The fact is, that having | is born of the preceding moment, and gives 
given to the modern democratic movement |birth to the succeeding ones, with inevi- 
its impulse, with the steam of the new idea, | table logic, the real and necessary law of 
with the Reformation, it left to another | things. These points of view, these respites 
more practical people—the Anglo-Saxons— | given to the impatience of progress, have a 
to deduce in America its ultimate conse- | great attraction to many dreamers, who are 
quences, to found a state without hereditary | addicted to thinking that it is enough to for- 


hierarchies, animated and sustained solely 
by the ideas of liberty and equality. 

Ruge complains bitterly of this, and oft- 
en repeats that Germany has not this gift 
to carry to the sphere of practical reality 
the pure ideas of her conscience, and that 
she has left this great ministry to another 
people of the Germanic family in the New 
World. If we look for the cause, we soon 
see that in the Germanic movement there 
is much brilliance of ideal, much spirit of 
innovation in impulse, much revolutionary 
force in procedure, but there is not that 


mulate the pure conception of right, the true 
organism of the state, to have them prompt- 
ly incarnated in reality. Ruge thought this 
tendency as fatal as reaction, because it con- 
demned Germany to contemplation, when 
her only salvation was through action. 
And he believed, like all the young Hege- 
lian school, that the only means of opposing 
the somnolence of the German character was 
in combating its vague religious spiritual- 
ism. If you make nature fanciful, he said, 
| if you place in its breast good and evil gen- 
| iuses mingled, you will have the origin of 
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religions. Ignoring the laws of the uni- 
verse, they substituted an arbitrary will, 
which at its caprice grants or denies life to 
bodies and pardon to souls. Christianity 
putting forward the doctrine of sacrifice is 
a renewal of Buddhism. The poetical con- 
ception of the universe has given life to the 
Christian religion. The birth of Christ, His 


death, His resurrection, His passion, His | 


principal feasts, are, like those of the Greeks, 
only so many symbols of nature and of its 
immortal poetry. Christ would have suc- 
ceeded in what the ancients attempted, con- 
verting religion into a pure humanism, if 
there had not been mingled with His ideas 
the mythological falsehoods of the super- 
natural and the marvelous. Science de- 


stroys the supernatural, and declares that | 


the incarnation of God can only take place 
in history. The supreme being is thought 
and action. The supreme good is the free 
democratic state. For man to feel the vir- 
tue of new ideas and the necessity of arriv- 
ing at this state, he must undo the concep- 
tion of the primal fall, of original sin, which 
enfeebles the will, obscures the understand- 
ing, impedes the development of humanity, 
and converts into a punishment the first 
of all merits, that of labor. And when in 
place of this false theological conception is 
substituted the true scientific conception 
of his nature, the hour of social transforma- 
tion will have come, and with it the advent 
of these three existences necessary to the 
modern world, liberty, democracy, and the 
republic. 





A PAIR OF SCALES. 


T was nearly noon, the sun at its zenith, 
but the solid row of brown-stone fronts 

on Blank Street remained impervious to the 
heat and glare of the warm spring day. The 
heavy cornices at the roof took a warmer 


tinge, and a few oblique rays made the) 
marble vestibule hot to the buskined feet | 


of the butler at No.7, but did not pene- 
trate through the first layer of leather in 
the cowhide boots of John Dobson. He 


stumped up the broad steps, clattering his | 


umbrella, and pulled the silver knob with a 


force that made the gong resound through | 


the high halls of the interior. That boom 
had something portentous about it. Never 
before had the gong been stretched to its 
fullest capacity for sound, and the butler 
opened the door with a frown. Upon see- 
ing the round rubicund face of Mr. Dobson, 
with its long cunning eyes, its protruding 
lips, and firm solid chin, the frown upon 
the face of the butler deepened into a gri- 
mace of disgust; he did not unfasten the 
chain, but simply shook his head. 

“Nobody at home,” he said, with laconic 
severity. 

“Oh, I guess there is,” said Mr. Dobson. 


|“T rather think you can find some one, 
young man, if you look pretty hard. Just 
| tell your young lady that Mr. Dobson’s here, 
and wants to see her mother if she can make 
it convenient; and in the mean time be 
kind enough to undo that contrivance there 
and let me in, for the sun’s pretty hot outside 
| here.” 
| The butler undid the chain without a 
word, and Mr. Dobson entered. There was 
something in the grocer’s manner that told 
| the shrewd servant further resistance was 
| useless. 
“The game’s played,” said the butler to 
himself, as he found Mr. Dobson passing the 
| chairs in the hall, and making his way into 
the sacred precincts of the drawing-room. 
“Tt’s all up,” he repeated, for the butler knew 
pretty well, as did all the other dependents 
| in the household, that for many a month they 
, had been hanging upon the edge of Mr. Dob- 
son’s leniency. 
When he put his ear to the keyhole a 
little later, his worst suspicions were con- 
firmed. 
| “Oh, your mother can’t see me, hey ?” 
said Mr. Dobson; “she’s not very well, you 
|Say? She never is when I’m around. One 
would think there was something about me 
that sickened her delicate taste. Well, I 
don’t know as it makes much difference. 
| Just tell her for me, will you, that there’ll 
be a red flag at the door on Wednesday 
morning, and every thing ’ll go without re- 
| Serve.” 
The grocer got upon his feet and took his 
| hat from the floor; he looked with one com- 
|prehensive glance about him, and took a 
| step to the door. That look gave a desper- 
ate courage to Miss Livingstone, for it spoke 
‘of ownership, and said plainly enough that 
from that moment he was the master there. 
“Stay, Mr. Dobson,” cried poor Kate, with 
a gesture of entreaty. ‘There is one favor 
—a very great favor—TI must ask of you.” 
Mr. Dobson looked upon the young girl 
| with a cautious yet curious reserve. He 
distrusted and yet was gratified by this 
| concession on the part of a Livingstone, 
| “It ain’t any more delays, is it? 
| flummery of that kind?” 
| “No, no,” said Kate. “Heaven knows I 
am glad to be done with this agony of sus- 
| pense.” 
| Mr. Dobson’s face softened more and more. 
“Tfit’s any of these gimcracks about,” he 
| blurted out, generously ; “any of these figgers 
or picturs—hang it, you can have the pianny 
there, if you want it; there’s plenty more 
for Mary Jane where that came from.” 
| “No, no, Mr. Dobson, nothing for myself; 
| but oh, Mr. Dobson, my mother! She is no 
| longer young; she is not strong; she must 
not know the depth of our reverses. Give 
me, I beg of you, the furniture in my moth- 
er’s room!” 


No 
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“Yah!” snarled Mr. Dobson, and Kate 
ras silent. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


“He has used your father to some purpose 
in our case,” said Kate, insolently. “What 


From the moment she had mentioned her | your father has denied me, I suppose it is 


mother’s name his face had grown crimson, | not in your power to grant. 


I begged him 


the veins in his forehead swollen to bursting. | for the furniture in my mother’s apartment. 


“You want me to help you in this little} We thought it possible, Sydney and I, to 
farce to save her feelings; and when has she | keep her free from the wretchedness that 


ever saved mine? She’s despiged me and 
mine for many a year—despiged us,” he re- 
peated, taking a singular comfort in pro- 
nouncing the word with a “ She’s rode 
by in her chariot——” 

“Oh, Sir,” interposed Kate, “it was only 
a hired hack, and she dismissed it long ago.” 

“In her chariot,” pursued Mr. Dobson, 
“and splashed the mud from her wheels in 
our faces, and she’d’a rode over our necks if 
she could; but it’s my turn now, Miss Liv- 
ingstone; by heavens, it’s my turn now!” 

He put his hat upon his head, and only 
paused at the door to say that his son would 
be there in an hour or so to take the in- 
ventory; then he went out without the as- 
sistance of the butler, who had long scorned 
the multifarious duties assigned to him, and 
from that time took no trouble to usher 
people in and out of the doomed doorway. 

Kate watched the unwieldly form of the 
grocer disappear, then put her slim hands 
about her head with a movement of agony. 
The luxury about her was oppressive; the 
heavy embroidered curtains seemed to shut 
out the air; the monogram upon the shades 
a cabalistic sign ofruin. What in the world 
was to be done with her mother? Kate 
had grown used to the picture of Sydney, 
Claudia, the children, and herself huddled 
together in one of the grim square rooms in 
the old brick house, the floor dingy and un- 
carpeted, the walls bare, a few chairs and 
tables about; but she had never been abie to 
make her mother one of the group. She 
could far better fancy her safe, unscathed, 
free from the contamination of want and 
poverty, cold and haughty still, in the one 
ghastly but luxurious article of furniture. 
There and there alone, it seemed to the 
daughter, she could still be the implacable 
gentlewoman. Kate almost wished for her 
the unspeakable rest and security of death, 
and when the bell rang again, and the eld- 
est son of the Dobson family was admitted 
into her presence, he started. Kate’s des- 
perate thoughts had given their ghastly hue 
to her face; her lips were livid and trem- 
bling when she bade him a civil good-morn- 
ing. 

“Ts there any thing I can do for you, Miss 
Livingstone ?” said John Dobson, Jun. 

“ You ?” said Kate, with an indefinable ac- 
cent of courteous contempt. 

‘Yes, I,” he replied. ‘You must not scorn 
to take advantage of even the poor aid that 
I can offer you. God himself chooses some- 
times the meanest of human creatures to 
further His designs.” 


cia 
se 





awaits us. You see, she would not leave her 
chamber.” Kate paused; she had forgotten 
that it was to a hated Dobson she was de- 
tailing all this misery of supplication. De- 
spite the inevitable red hair and freckles of 
the Dobson family, there was something 
about this young man, as he stood there 
with hat in hand and head bowed—an air 
about him of one who was in the presence 
of fallen royalty—that had induced her to 
again give speech to the wish that yearned 
in her heart. 

“But, of course, this is nothing to you,” 
said Kate. 

“On the contrary,” said John Dobson, Jun., 
“T pledge you my word that every article 
in your mother’s chamber shall be yours. I 
will see that they are carefully removed 
down town. Is there any thing else I can 
do for you, Miss Livingstone ?” 

“Why, no,” said Kate, believing in this 
promise despite herself, and opening wide 
her brown eyes upon this young grocer. 

“Tf you can think of any way in which I 
can assist you,” said John, “ you'll appeal to 
me, won’t you? Ihave been in rough con- 
tact with the side of the world to which you 
are about to be introduced ever since I was 
knee-high to a grasshopper. It seems a bur- 
ly animal when it turns its rough side, but 
if you stroke it the right way, it’s as gentle 
asa kitten. You'll let me know if I can be 
of any further service to you, won’t you ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Kate, gazing after the 
young man in a species of petrifaction. 

“T tell you what it is, Claude,” said Syd- 
ney Livingstone to his younger sister, the 
night after the sale, “that fellow Dobson 
isn’t such a very mean beggar as you would 
suppose. He’s going to get me a position 
inabank. Ishouldn’t wonder if his ancient 
buffalo of a father owns half the concern. 
But Dobson junior isn’t so bad. He copies 
the grand air so well it ’ll be taken for the 
original one of these days. I said some 
sharp, cutting things to-day in his hearing, 
but he never moved an eyelid, and after 
that confounded business was over, he came 
to me and compelled me to talk to him. 
I pretended not to see the hand he offered 
me, and held my chin pretty high, but he 
managed to take all the starch out of my 
sails. Confound the cheese-monger, I ad- 
mire him!” 

“ And I hate him!” said Claudia, her nose, 
which was always rather retroussé, perched 
high in the air with disdain. “TIhate them 
all! Just fancy Mary Jane Dobson’s rough 
red hands sprawled over the keys of Kate’s 
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piano, and John’s ugly face reflected in:your | 


dressing-glass !” 

“Mary Jane’s hands are whiter than yours, 
Claude,” said Sydney. “I don’t believe 
one of the strings of Kate’s instrument will 
indignantly break beneath their pressure, 
nor will my mirror scorn to reflect the rug- 
ged head of John junior. The fact is, my 
dear, the old folks up yonder will be like 
cats in a strange garret, but the second gen- 
eration will develop a wonderful faculty for 
assimilation.” 

In the mean time this faculty became very 
much in demand for themselves. This old 
brick tenement, which would have gone 
long ago with the rest had it not been pro- 
tected by a long lease, was in a queer local- 
ity to the Livingstones. The neighborhood 
had once been a fine one, but was now of 
rather a squally character, composed most- 
ly of foreign elements that had the same 
antipathy to mixing which is attributed to 
oil and water. Drinking halls and shops 
abounded, and, very much to their disgust, 
our friends found the whole lower front of 
their house converted to the uses of com- 
merce. One of the windows was turned 
into a shop casement, and the other into a 
door. Shelves and drawers adorned the 
walls, and an indescribable greasy and musty 
smell permeated the premises. 

“We'd better shut up this concern alto- 
gether,” said Sydney, one morning, “ and live 
up stairs, unless we conclude to go into trade 
with the rest;” and turning to Kate he found 
that a sudden glow had leaped into her pale 
face. 

“Oh, Sydney,” she said, “if we only could !” 

“Could what ?” said Sydney. 

“Go into trade, dear; open a shop or 
something. Don’t stare—don’t be shocked, 
dear. Sydney, my darling, what are we to 
do? We haven’t a penny in the world. If 
you could only know what I have suffered 
with the thought of what absolute destitu- 
tion means to creatures like us, above all 
to you, my noble, handsome boy, my brill- 
iant—” 

“Stop there, Kate,” said the poor lad. 
“Tf we could convert those charms of which 
you speak into good hard cash, I’d be will- 
ing, Heaven knows, to be sold as a slave! 
I'd pledge half my life to dig in the bowels 
of the earth, or work at any drudgery. This 
pittance at the bank hardly serves me for 
decent shoes.” 

“Claudia and the boys must be kept at 
school,” pursued Kate; “and mamma must 
not know. You see, darling, something 
must be done: we haven’t a penny in the 
world.” 

“Did it ever occur to you, Kate,” said 
Sydney, “that people who have no pennies 
are shut out from trade as they are from 
other luxuries? The commodities that are 
usually found in a store originally come 





from some other establishment, and an 
equivalent in cash is required.” 

“We could begin with a little. Mr. 
Dobson told me once he had scarcely any 
thing when he began.” 

“When he began,’ murmured Sydney, 
“he’d no meat in the pan, but from little to 
big, he’s become a great man. But we can’t 
all be Dobsons, Kate; he had a genius for 
huckstering, no doubt. I must go and bid 
mamma good-by.” 

Sydney went slowly up the old staircase, 
his boyish face already lined with care. 

The room that Sydney entered a few mo- 
ments later was exactly the counterpart of 
the second story front chamber in Blank 
Street, and the moment he crossed the 
threshold, Sydney fell into the bearing and 
fastidious drawl of a young gentleman of 
leisure. The fine finicky dame who lay 
back among pillows adorned with point 
lace, and gathered nervously in her hand a 
silken coverlet, looked upon her son with a 
wistful pride that had something pitiable 
about it. 

A morsel of golden brown toast and a cup 
of chocolate rested untouched upon a silver 
salver by the side of the couch; Sydney’s 
feet sank in the rich Persian carpet; his 
weary eyes rested upon the luxurious ap- 
pointments of the room with a vague sense 
of ease; the curiously twisted legs of the 
elaborately carved chairs caught his fancy ; 
the various inlaid woods at the top of the 
bedstead, and the crimson silken canopy 
they surrounded, were familiar to him. Cu- 
pid and Psyche over there in the niche 
were old friends of his; and Hercules, poor 
old fellow, had supported that marble slab 
for as long as Sydney could remember. 

The rich curtains hung in heavy folds to 
the floor, mellowing with a faint crimson 
the garish light of the morning sun: it 
was all an episode of the old glad graceful 
days. 

“T am not well,” said his mother, as he 
kissed the slender white hand that lay list- 
lessly in hisown. “I shall never leave this 
room again, Sydney, never!” 

“Oh,mamma,I hope you will—that is, 
one of these days,” he added, qualifying 
this wish, for he suddenly remembered the 
dingy squalor just beyond this luxurious 
threshold, the battered staircase, the long 
gloomy halls, the mildewed paper hanging 
in tattered shreds from the great empty 
rooms only one partition away. Below, on 
the first floor, Kate had contrived to give at 
least an air of cleanliness to the few living 
rooms they occupied; but the top of this 
grim barrack was as yet almost unexplored; 
so this bit of luxury, hemmed in with di- 
lapidation and decay, seemed like an oasis 
in the desert to poor Sydney. 

He went down the rickety old stairs with 
his eyes shut, so that he might take with 
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him the luxury that was so familiar and 
dear. 

Kate divined all that he felt and suffered. 
Sydney’s was an artistic soul, and craved 
the frescoed walls, the Turkish carpets, the 
gilt and sculptured beams, the malachite 
and jeweled adornments, of their old salon. 
As for her, the very remembrance of those 
luxuries, held by so ignominious and des- 
perate a tenure, sickened the heart within 
her; the very air in that upper room seem- 
ed to her to be always half fainting to es- 
cape, as indeed was poor Kate herself; so 
that she always will declare that Providence 
sent to their door Count Drowski, in search 
of paper collars. 

The little shop was then a thing accom- 
plished, thanks to the (to Kate) inexpli- 
cable and unbounded generosity of John 
Dobson, Jun.; and one morning as she was 
watching warily the counter through the 
glass door of the back-room where break- 
fast was being dispatched after the commer- 
cially precipitous American fashion, Sydney 
suddenly called out, 

“There is Count Drowski!” 

And Kate beheld that queer little man 
gazing about her shop through his cracked 
tortoise-rimmed spectacles. 

“Have you, madame,” he said—and Kate 
wondered if he had determined thus delib- 
erately to cut his old friends—“ any collars 
of paper ?” 

It was not till she opened the box and 
told him the price of the article that the 
dear little man started back in astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, in truth,” he began, “am I dream- 
ing? or is this—”’ He extended his hand. 
“My faith, you honor these people, then, by 
condescending to wait at their counter? 
May I ask after your mamma ?” 

“These people are my people, my dear 
count,” said Kate; “ this counter belongs to 
me; and when we have decided about the 
collars, if you will allow me, I will present 
you to mamma.” 

“With all my heart,” he said, and paying 
for the collars with a solitary little stamp 
that he brought from the depths of his 
dingy vest, the count followed Kate to the 
back-room, where he was received by the 
younger portion of the Livingstone family 
with enthusiasm. He was persuaded to 
partake of their muffins, and drank two 
great mugs of coffee with the ardor of one 
fresh from fasting, and the zest of a con- 
noisseur. An hour or two later he was 
still sipping the fragrant Mocha from a tiny 
Sévres china cup, talking volubly the while 
to the poor delighted lady, who had always 
been partial to the impecunious nobleman. 

Thereafter at least twice a week the 
count honored them with his company at 
breakfast; and up stairs his presence was 
like a tonic to the proud, foolish gentle- 





woman, who took heart and brightened, and 
made her toilet as carefully for this one 
shabby count as she did long ago for the 
haut ton of the metropolis. Kate, in her 
gratitude, when she found that one side of 
the collars was exhausted, and he had al- 
ready begun to turn them upon the other, 
would fain have given him a new box from 
her plentiful stock, but refrained from mo- 
tives of delicacy. There were three sturdy 
lives between the count and the felicity of 
wealth, and as he had never been able to 
murder his cousins, even in his heart, he had 
resigned all hopes of the barony across the 
sea; but there remained to him a pride of 
birth and a vague possibility of this rever- 
sion of title which would have rendered 
impossible to him the acceptance of a box 
of paper collars at the hands of Miss Living- 
stone. 

So the little business prospered apace; 
the small shop had developed into a big 
one, and had not only swallowed up the 
back-room, but encroached upon the yard, 
and even the cellar paid tribute to this com- 
mercial emporium. 

Claudia was eighteen ; the boys at school 
began to scorn jackets, and one of them had 
commenced an epic poem, fragments of 
which appeared in his letters. Sydney’s 
twenty years were worn with such grace 
and dignity that the small urchins in the 
neighborhood doffed their ragged hats to 
him, and inquired affectionately after ev- 
ery new article of clothing that appeared to 
their dazzled eyes. 

He was the idol of all these feminine 
hearts that looked to him, each in its own 
way, to redeem the tarnished lustre of the 
family. Many were the groans and com- 
plaints in that luxurious chamber up stairs 
of the wasted life of this handsome scion of 
their race. Claudia and her mother be- 
moaned by the hour his absence from the 
fashionable haunts of the season, and his in- 
ability to appear where his presence would 
lend such a lustre to the scene of festivity, 
not forgetting the squandering in this dingy 
obscurity of Claudia’s own brilliant and 
beautiful zenith. For every blush that flitted 
across the mobile face of her daughter the 
poor mother heaved a sigh of bitterness and 
envy: blushes were so rare in the American 
market, and here they were running all to 
waste. The long blonde curls of the fair 
girl were watered by tears of frustration. 

“Oh, my poor child,” cried the unhappy 
matron, “ what a wretched destiny is yours!” 

“Come, come, mamma, who knows?” re- 
plied Claudia, in that vocabulary of society 
in which Quien sabe? means much. 

In fact, Claudia had determined with 
commendable zeal to improve every oppor- 
tunity that offered itself for the bettering 
of their fallen fortunes, and abated visibly 
her old scorn of John Dobson, Jun. Dur- 
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ing g the business interviews of her sister with “No, no,” she said; “do not speak of it, 
the successful grocer, Claudia flitted grace- | count. Ienjoin it upon your honor. Iam 
fully to and fro, her glowing eyes and blonde | better; I am well. Oh, count, in the name 
tresses, the sweep of her drapery near him, | of Heaven, go, go!” 

and a musical mocking note in his ear,caus-| “I go,” said the count; “but when I re- 
ing Dobson junior to pause with pencil in turn, if the great God will permit, I shall 
hand, and follow this beautiful vision till it change all this,” and disappeared in the hot 
vanished out of his sight. Once she even | murky street. 

invited him to breakfast—a hospitality that | Kate looked after him in bewilderment. 
Kate would have ventured upon years be- |“The world is gone mad,” she said, bit- 
fore, but was deterred by the high nose of | terly; then took up the pen Sydney had 
her young sister, and the freezing hauteur | dropped, climbed to the seat he had filled, 
of the dingy count, who, it must be said, | | and mechanic ally began to add up a line. 
still held the young tradesman i in disappro- | | But a grim black phantom sat upon her 
bation, and scowled through his spectacles | shoulder; a shadow fell before her eyes, shut 
upon the footing he had gained in the house- | out the paper, dimmed the figures. She re- 
hold. | mained mute and terrified, hour after hour, 

“The insolence of this bourgeois,” he said a cold hand upon her heart. 
to Mrs. Livingstone, “makes my blood to When Sydney came in at night, it was 
boil.” That lady shook ner head and sigh-| she that feared to meet his eyes. His step 
ed, but asked no questions of what was go-| was light and elastic; his eyes sought her 
ing on below. own with their old glad humor and vivacity. 

As for Kate, she was already an old maid,| “Ill put in a night at the books for you, 
as befitted the business woman of the estab- | Kate,” he said, noting her pale and wasted 
lishment. Gray hairs had crept in among | cheek, her quivering smile. “This beastly 
the brown, and increased rapidly day by | tread-mill is wearing you out. You’d bet- 
day. Her gentle eyes wore a strained and | ter leave it to me for a while.” 
frightened look; she was absent-minded, “Yes, yes,” she said, putting her slim hand 
and started when spoken to; she lived in a! upon his shoulder and looking into his eyes, 
reverie that had something portentous and | her own filling with hot, torturing tears. 
terrible about it. The little business had | “It is all your own, Sydney, isn’t it, dear ?” 
been hers alone. She had held itin the hol-| “What is my own, Kate ?” 
low of her hand; in it she had thrown her| “The—the business here—the money— 
youth, her beauty, and “the tender grace of | every thing! You know it is all yours, Syd- 
a day that was dead.” And now a demon | ney, don’t you ?” 
of doubt had entered there. “What do you mean, Kate? Of course 

Where was the intangible flaw? Every| not. God forbid! My only ambition is to 
penny that went out and came in passed | sink this concern, dear, in oblivion. Just as 
through her hands or those of Sydney, her | soon as I can stagger under the responsibil- 
brother. His was the only help she had| ity that has been yours for so many years, 
had, his the only heart she could rest upon; | you can retire, dear, on your fortune—only 
his ready hands, his quick eye, his lightning-| don’t be miserly, Kate. When I get in a 
like capacity, had been given over to her| corner, you'll help me out, won’t you ?” 
whenever he had a moment of leisure. Kate burst into a passion of tears. 

But the money went from the safe; at} “Only ask me,Sydney,” she sobbed. “ All 
first in small sums, then larger, increasing | I have is yours. Only tell me,I beg of you.” 
appallingly. Kate became terrified; her “See here, Kate,” said Sydney, taking her 
eyes burned and blazed as they rested upon | in his arms, “ you’re not well; you’re over- 
Sydney. The boy was growing handsomer | strung; you’re hysterical. Hang it, Kate, 
every day; faultlessly attired, of irreproach-| be a man—no, be a woman—no, be your 
able manner, he had quite the air of a grand | own priceless, good, sensible self. It frets 
seigneur. One morning he had lingered over | me to the soul to see you in this way. We'll 
the ledger longer than usual, and taking his | have to get a doctor or something.” 
fine watch out to see the time, a bank-note All the next day Sydney could not get 
fell from his pocket upon the desk before | his sister’s pale stricken face from his mem- 
them. He put it back again hastily. Kate’s| ory; so at night he was nervous and out of 
eyes fastened themselves upon his hurried | spirits. Kate crept out of his way, but 
fingers; she grew suddenly pale, as if she | watched him furtively. 
had seen a spectre. The days went on, each one heavier than 

Sydney sped away to the bank, and Kate’s | the last—a week, a month, went by. The 
head fell upon her hands with a groan. Lat-| missing amounts began to decrease. But it 
er on the count found her quite insensible,| was over now. What mattered it? Beg- 
but at the sound of his voice she revived. | gary and ruin were nothing compared to 

“What hast thou, my child?” he cried;| what she had passed through in the strug- 
“the migraine has seized thee in this miser-| gle to believe in the old immunity from dis- 
able shop.” honor. She was callous, hardened to all 
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now. All day she suffered, and when night 
came, her sleep was murdered by frightful 
dreams. 

She fancied that a white shape stood by | 
her bedside, a skeleton hand bent over her, 
two mild eyes looked down through her | 
closed lids, a panting breath touched her | 
cheek; then the presence vanished, only to | 
come again, always in the dead of night, al- | 
ways in white, noiseless, without substance | 
or solidity. It came and went like a disem- 
bodied ghost. It was a frightful fantasy. 

Kate was compelled to put off one of her | 
last payments to John Dobson, Jun. 

“One of these days,” she said to him, bit- 
terly, “you will have to take another in- | 
ventory: a red flag will be at the door | 
again.” 

John looked at her anxiously. Her eyes | 
were lurid; a crimson spot burned on her | 
cheek; her hand trembled as it touched his 
own. 

“What is it? What has gone amiss? |} 
Can’t you trust me, Miss Livingstone? | 
Can’t you confide in me?” John again 
took her shaking hand. But she drew it 
away with a harsh grating laugh. 

“Tt is a thing with which trust and con- 
fidence have nothing to do,” she said. | 

Suddenly the thefts stopped. The money | 
remained in the safe untouched. Kate saw 
with bewilderment that she was becoming 
rich again. Every morning she expected it 
to be gone, but found it there, solid and safe, 
to at least save her from debt and ruin. 
But all these things were as nothing now. 

At the end of a few months John Dobson, 
Jun., was sent for,and received his last pay- 
ment. But it tortured him to see the old 
eager light gone from Kate’s eyes. She had 
been wont, like a miser, to gloat over every 
gold piece that fell into his hard broad 
palm, and shiver with ecstasy over the rus- 
tling of the bank-notes. 

“T shall be so glad to be rid of you, John 
Dobson,” she would say. And then her voice 
would soften, and she would add, gently, 
“But the debt of gratitude I can never pay ; 
let that be a bond between us till I am cold 
in death.” 

John hated to miss all this. It was bit- 
ter to him. The cold listlessness of her 
manner, the mechanical tone of her voice, 
grated on his innermost soul. 

It seemed to him that she had only lived 
to pay him this wretched money, and now 
that the debt was canceled, the pulse had 
gone out of her life, taking all the warmth 
and gladness from his own. 

“And now that is all,” Kate had said, 
with a sigh of relief, when she had counted 
out the last dime of her indebtedness. She 
had placed one upon another the clean crisp 
bills upon John’s hard hand as of old; but 
then she had not looked up in his face with | 
her tender womanly smile, and added that | 
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little formula about the bond of gratitude— 
“and now that is all,” she said, and there 
was that in her words that cut John Dob- 
son to the core. 

“Ts it all, Miss Livingstone ?” said John, 
all his impetuous soul in his eyes. “Is it 
really all? Is there nothing more ?” 

“Tsn’t it right?” she said, looking up 
with a shiver of affright. “Have I counted 
the money wrong ?” 

“ Hang the money !” said John, and tear- 
ing the pile of bills in half, he strewed the 
fragments on the floor; then grinding his 
heel into this hard-won treasure, he uttered 
a sort of groan, and walked away. 

Kate looked after him in a wonder that 
began soon to blend with a vague mysteri- 
ous joy. Two burning tears fell out of her 
eyes, her whole frame trembled, so wrench- 
ing was the birth of gladness to that troubled 
soul. 

Claudia came in, and finding those two 
tears upon Kate’s cheeks, the torn bills upon 
the floor, her worldly wit divined all. 

“Has he made you an offer?” she said, 
lifting tenderly the maltreated money to her 
bosom; “and were you goose enough to re- 
fuse him? I wish he’d ask me! How fine 
it must have been to thus fling away these 
pretty treasures of art! But,my dear, they 
can be pasted together again. A delightful 
task! Ill do it myself.” 

Suddenly a black shadow loomed in the 
doorway. 

“Why,” said Claudia, “it’s the count! 4 
la bonne heure !” . 

He was dressed in black from his head to 
his feet, and there was an indefinable tone 
about his costume. His voice shook a little 
as he begged Kate to go with him above to 
her mamma. The air of the room as they 
entered made her cling to the count’s arm 
for support. The faint dead perfume there 
brought back to her the phantom that stood 
by her bedside months ago. 

“What is it?” cried the poor gentlewom- 
an, stretching out her arms to the nobleman. 
“ Are you the baron ?” 

“T am the baron,” he repeated, bowing 
very low, “and yours, madame, till death. 
Your excellent mamma,” he said, turning to 
Kate, “has been kind enough to make me 
the little loan which was necessary for my 
expenses abroad. She it was who discoy- 
ered the melancholy drowning of my poor 
cousins. She has also given me to hope for 
the honor of an alliance with her family. 
Behold, my dear Mees Catherine, at your 
feet my hand and fortune!” 

The baron’s head almost touched the hem 
of Kate’s cambric gown. She looked at the 
sparsely covered cranium before her as if it 
were a remarkable study in anatomy. 

“My daughter accepts the honor,” began 
Mrs. Livingstone; but Kate made a gesture 
of denial. “You have earned the right to 
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your happiness,” pursued her mother; “it 
was your money that gained the baron his 
estates. I took the liberty of using your 
money, Kate, my child; I hope it was not 
too great a liberty.” Here Mrs. Livingstone 
began to whimper and flutter her hands, for 
Kate’s eyes rested upon her with something 
solemn in their depths. “I thought that 
what was my daughter’s was mine—” 

“Was it you, mamma?” said Kate—“ oh, 
was it you?” She escaped from the mute 
obeisance of the count, and went over to the 
bedside. “Did you take the money from 
the safe, mamma?” she whispered. 

“Yes, yes; of course I did. Where else 
could I get it? I thought you knew it, for 
you opened wide your eyes and looked at 
me many a time when I took the key. I 
thought you understood better my pride 
and delicacy; but I suppose it would have 
suited you to have me go down on my knees 
and beg you for the money to make you a 
baroness.” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma,” cried Kate, “you 
have lifted a deadly weight from my heart. 
My life is yours, dear mamma.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried poor Mrs. 
Livingstone. “Idon’t want your life! Give 
it to the baron there, who has been all this 
time with his head so low that I’m afraid 
he’ll have a rush of blood.—My daughter ae- 
cepts the honor—” began poor Mrs. Living- 
stone again, and again her obstinate daugh- 
ter intervened. 

“Oh no,” said Kate, looking upon the lit- 
tle man with a sort of terror, “not for the 
world, mamma!” 

“Am I to understand, madame,” said the 
baron, with considerable dignity for so very 
little a man, “that the honor of an alliance 
with your family is denied me ?” 

“Do you, then, refuse the distinction the 
baron is willing to confer upon us?” cried 
the wretched woman to her daughter, with 
an accent of entreaty blended with despair. 

“Qh, decidedly !” said Kate, with Ameri- 
can simplicity. Mrs. Livingstone fell back 
among her pillows with a groan; cold drops 
of agony stood out upon her forehead. The 
baron retreated one step toward the door. 

Suddenly was heard a flutter of drapery. 

“Ahem,” said a soft girlish voice, and 
there appeared between the curtains of the 
bed a charming head crowned with an aure- 
ole of blonde curling hair. The baron glued 
his eyes to this beautiful apparition. He 
suddenly stammered out, 

“ Perhaps Miss Claudia—’ Something in 
those brilliant eyes had drawn him thus far, 
but here he paused, dazzled and confused. 

Claudia glided gracefully to his side; she 
was toying with a torn bundle of bank-bills 
as a kitten would with a ball of white yarn. 





“Claudia!” murmured Kate, warningly ; 
but her mother gazed upon her with phren- 
zied eagerness. 


1 


“Oh, Claudia, my child, will you?” she 
gasped. 

“Yes, dear mamma,” said that dutiful girl; 
and shortly after the baron went down the 
Stairs two at a time, his eyes glistening un- 
der his spectacles. 

“My faith! it is miraculous,” he said. 

But it wasn’t at all; it was perfectly nat- 
ural. Even Sydney was radiant over it. 

“Tt’s all right, Kate,” he said; “a fair 
equivalent. What a stir Claude ’ll make on 
the other side! I take a national pride in 
these things, and like to see American beauty 
well represented. Claude has it all—the 
magnetic vivacity, tempered with g delicate 
languor: there’s nothing over there to com- 
pare with it.” 

Kate had been reveling again in the joy 
of her brother’s presence, lifting the thick 
curls on his high forehead, and wressing 
thereon her warm glad lips, murmuring 
words of delight, of love, of unspeakable re- 
lief and joy. 

“Why, Kate, you’re glad of it too,” said 
Sydney. “You are like your dear old self 
again ; we’re all pitched a note or two high- 
er, somehow.—God bless you, old fellow!” he 
said to the baron, “ you’ve made us the hap- 
piest family in the world.” 

Tears sprang to the little nobleman’s eyes 
at this warm outburst ; he began to believe 
he had made a love-match, and was, in truth, 
never awakened from this illusion. Claudia 
was exceedingly fond of him as the repre- 
sentative of so much power and pleasure, 
and always held her lot to be an exception- 
ally bright and happy one. 

Imagine the chagrin and dismay of John 
Dobson, Sen., when his daughter read aloud 
one morning the intelligence of the ap- 
proaching marriage of Miss Claudia Living- 
stone to the Baron Drowski, and the proba- 
bility that the distinguished mother of the 
bride elect would accompany the happy 
couple to the baron’s magnificent estate in 
Saxony. 

“She’ll lead him a nice dance,” snarled 
the retired grocer. 

“She'll ride in her chariot now, if she 
never did before,” said Mary Jane; “the 
peasantry will take the horses out, and 
themselves drag the bridal party, and chil- 
dren will strew flowers in their path.” 

“Faugh!” sneered Mr. Dobson, who held 
in great disgust his daughter’s proficiency 
in this kind of literature. 

The last thing Claudia did before her 
wedding journey was to send the mended 
notes to John junior with a bit of her 
dainty chirography. 

He went over the next day to the old 
brick house, and found every thing in great 
disorder there. A placard was on the door 
announcing the early sale of the valuables 
within, among which he found Kate, look- 
ing disconsolate and lonely. 
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John’s eager eyes devoured the weary 
bent form and sad tender face. 

“Your sister told me to come to you,” he 
began; “she said that you wanted to see 
me, Miss Livingstone. Kate—” 

When that name burst from his lips, it 
took with it all further power of articula- 
tion. 

“There is—is—some mistake,” stammer- 
ed Kate. 

“Mistake!” said John, sniffing a practical 
joke from the baroness, and turned sharply 
on his heel. In this forlorn hope frustrated, 
John recognized the bitterest moment of 


“John,” faltered Kate, holding out to him 
her hands—*“ oh, John !” 

“Ah!” said John, and reached her feet in 
a moment. 

A little while after he managed to 
gasp out, “God forever bless the Baroness 
Drowski!” and that was absolutely all the 
poor fellow could utter. Sydney found 
them there when he came home, speechless 
with happiness. 

“Why, those Livingstones,” said Mrs. 
Grundy, “are at the top of the heap again! 
One of ’em’s got a nobleman with landed 
estates, and the other’s married that rich 








his life. His breath almost seemed to leave 
his body, and he turned with a gasp when he 
heard the faint echo of his name. 


| grocer fellow, Dobson. It beats all—first 
| up, then down, then up again, like a pair of 
| scales !” 


THE HAPPY ISLANDS. 
UNITED. 


** WuENCE cometh the sunshine that crowns thee, O maiden ? 
Whence cometh the sapphire that brims thy deep eyes? 
No tresses more golden float earthward from Aidenn; 
No glance of such azure looks out from the skies. 
Whence hast thou thy beauty ?” 
**T found it in thee; 
The heart that adoreth lends fairness to me.” 


‘* Was mine the rich magic, O queen of earth’s daughters ? 
Then grant me a guerdon: place hand in my hand; 
Leave friend, kin, and lover; pass o’er the strange waters ; 
Be mine, mine forever, within the strange land. 
Wilt enter my pinnace ?” 
**T would not, but must: 
O madness of loving! I doubt, yet I trust.” 


‘* Land ho in the sunset! All hail, Happy Islands! 

We sail through their shadows; we scent their perfume. 
O beaches of amber! O emerald highlands! 

O valleys immortal of fruitage and bloom! 
Dost hear their birds warble?” 





“*T hear them, I hear; 
My heart sang that music when first thou wert near.” 





PARTED. 


They rode from her kinsmen and clansmen; 
They paused by the broad foaming river; 
Below them the cataract bellowed ; 
Behind clattered scabbard and quiver. 


The rose of her cheek became marble, 
But neither with terror nor fainting ; 
It hardened with wondrous devotion ; 
It blanched with love’s passionate painting. 


‘*Embark!” she commanded. ‘‘ Launch quickly! 
We lived, we can die, for each other. 

Better death, swift death, with my darling 
Than cycles of life with another!” 





They launched. The fierce torrent exulted ; 
The cataract ravened and thundered ; 

It slew, but first it tormented ; 
Before it devoured them it sundered. 


And just in the midst of the horror, 
Where the tigerish waves leaped over, 
Rose lonely the shriek of a maiden, 


With dying breath calling her lover. J. W. De Forest. 
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LEGISLATIVE HUMORS. 
By tue Hon. 8. 8. COX. 


E voi ridete? Certo ridiamo,— 
Cost fan tutti. 


crown to impoverish the revenue.” And we 
may add that they had a Speaker who scorn- 
ed political danger when ruin and death en- 
compassed him. 

Some editorial friend has raised a person- 


N a previous article the word Humor was} al question, which may be pardonably no- 


defined. Its derived sense was traced 


ticed. Leigh Hunt once said that he was 


down to its present meaning. My present} perplexed whether to speak of himself in 


title is in the same vein, although the plural 
number, “ Humors,” is rather ambiguous. 4 


the singular or plural number, whether to 
subject himself to the impatience of people 


humor is not always the quality of the mind | vainer by saying “I,” or to hamper him- 


we call humor. A humor may be a particu- 
lar mannerism; a humor may not be funny, 
but humor is. In the old days, when our 
language was plastic and while it was being 
moulded, any incongruity, caprice, or singu- 
larity was called a humor. 

“ Legislative Humors” are meant to com- 
prehend not alone the collective idiosyncra- 
sy of the legislative body, but the peculiar 
fancies, fun, wit, and manners which obtain 
with the individual members of the body. 

Moreover, certain legislatures have had 
peculiar humors and characteristics. One 
is intellectual, one industrious, one stupid, 
one jolly, one lazy, one fond of this or that 
recreation, and on different days and at dif- 
ferent hours such collective bodies, like our 
human bodies, show peculiar sensibilities. 
We have known Speakers, chairmen of com- 
mittees, the whole House itself, to be so 
cross one day that it could not deliberate, 
and so jocund on another that it would not 
work. The Speaker may be dyspeptic one 
day and the House good-natured, or vice 
versa. All will agree, however, that legisla- 
tures have an individuality. We call them 
good, or bad, or average, according to their 
work, mood, and ability. The best of these 
bodies, however, are good-tempered, even 
when not so able. In the time of Henry 
IV. one parliament was styled Parliamentum 
Indoctorum, or the lack-learning parliament. 
It was this parliament that went in a body 
to the king to ask that the clergy be obliged 
to pay a part of the taxes out of their es- 
tates. The Archbishop of Canterbury, be- 
ing present, said, “To strip the clergy thus 
would put a stop to their prayers.” Upon 
this, Mr. Speaker Esturmy, the founder of 
the Somersets, smiling, said, “The prayers 
of the Church, I fear, are a slender supply.” 
We are not told how his Grace took the al- 
lusion, but his Majesty (Prince Hal) evident- 
ly smiled; for are we not told that the 
Speaker was chief butler to the king? He 
who furnished the wit furnished the wine. 
If this parliament, presided over by this 
lover of wine and maker of wit, was the il- 
literate parliament, we need more such par- 
liaments, for its members voted against 
making themselves collectors of subsidies, 
and made the interests of their constituents 
theirown! “At the same time,” says Wal- 
singham, “they took care that no useless 
grants or pensions should be made from the 

Vou. LL—No, 305.—47 





| of genuine wit. 


self with saying “we were,” “we would,” 
and “we once.” But resolutely, under 
Montaigne’s advice, he concluded that he 
had plenty of imperfections to set off his 
self-love ; so that he courageously wrote of 
himself, regardless of any imputed egoism. 

In these papers it is impossible not to re- 
call the writer’s experience, and to impress 
somewhat of his personality upon the analy- 
sis. “We” beg, however, to disavow any in- 
tention or expectation of making this subtle 
essence called humor. The only object is, 
by collation and generalization, to show the 
humor of classes and individuals. Should 
we be forbidden to do this because now 
and then the writer has himself been sus- 
pected, though never fairly convicted, even 
by a stupid jury, of a joke? Especially in 
the delineation and demonstration of legis- 
lative humors, in recalling those diversions 
of staid Solons in whose midst many years 
have been passed, can there be entire im- 
personality ? 

There is an account of a dramatic Mece- 
nas who took a steady boy from his parents, 
and, ignorant of any humorous or other 
propensity, solemnly dedicated him to the 
Comic Muse. The boy, however, did ripen 
into a capital comedian. Perhaps this was 
an exceptional case; for there is no special 
chrism whose anointing will induce the 
jolly genius; but a little discipline and 
some research may enable a serious soul to 
group and illustrate the humor of others. 

In considering the humor of a delibera- 
tive body, often engaged in friendly con- 
test, and liable at a moment to be whirled 
out of eddies of good temper into the turbu- 
lent and yellow currents of partisan spite 
and personal antagonisms, great allowances 
are to be made in deciding upon the flavor 
or genuineness of the brand of humor. It 
is no test that the spoken word is a mo- 
mentary hit, or that the hit hurts, or that 
the victim winces. The wit may give a 
temporary delight and exaltation, and the 
humor may be enjoyed by the victor. A 
better test to be applied to the parenthe- 
ses of “laughter” as well as “cheers” is 
that of time. The best test is translata- 
bility into a foreign tongue. The “laugh- 
ter of hate and the hisses of scorn” which 
burden our Congressional literature are not 
the highest evidences of the best humor or 
It was not always that 
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Randolph’s sarcasm, Tristam Burgess’s in- 
vective, John P. Hale’s waggery, Thaddeus 
Stevens’s irony, old Ben Hardin’s fun, or 
Corwin’s drollery produced unanimous good 
spirit. Such results are generally won upon 
themes outside of party polemics. They are 


| of a Congress like ours, representing as it 
does to-day nearly a half hundred millions, 
with a history nearly centennial, and speak- 
ing for a territory having such varied inter- 
| ests, because evidences of humor were not 
apparent in its earliest period. Is it a vain 


rte teem mcmenenceaene Sanaa 
ponte ms : : Bie 


attained only when the object of the humor | ceremony to open the deliberations of such 
agrees with both sides and with the orator. | a body with prayer to the Supreme Being? 
Sometimes the loudest laughter is pro-| Even when the nation numbered but three 
voked by the emptiest conceit. When ex- | or four millions, and but a third of the pres- 
amined, the conceit is found to be an empty lent number of States, it was laying the 
anticipation of victory ; and this, owing to | foundation of empires. There was a solem- 
the vicissitudes of politics, is a ticklish | nity and solicitude about its first and early 
theme for vaticination. assemblages which would seem inconsistent 
When a gifted member of Congress, be- | with the whimsical fitfulness and reckless 
fore the terrible thrashing of his party in | dash of humor. 
1840, brought down the House by represent- The first Congress met in the spring of 
ing a Democrat as one whom he met going | 1789. Nearly a month elapsed before it had 
out to hew wooden razors with a broad-|a quorum. Its first act was no jocular mat- 
axe to shave dead Whigs with in the fall, | ter-—that of counting the votes of the elect- 
one fails to discern either the congruity of | ors, which proclaimed “George Washington, 
the metaphors or the brilliancy of the wit, | Esq.,” President of the young republic. It 
though the fun that followed fast followed | was in no playful mood that Congress de- 
still faster when it was said that their hard | clared him our first President. A few days 








pve 





cider would turn into sour milk, which was afterward Federal Hall, at the corner of 


a little acidulous then, and would be very | 
sour when the elections ended! Alas for | 
the prophetic humor of the sanguine and | 
impulsive hustings, and of the temporary 
“spanking” majority! 
gaa egg . . | 
There are similar illustrations showing | 
the senseless laughter of the moment. | 
There is a humor which, even when genn- | 
ine, makes one melancholy. Swift’s wit | 
made Thackeray sad. In an assembly rep- | 
resenting the whole people one must not 
expect the superfine, or always the fine, or 
even middling brands. In such an assem- | 
bly all classes of minds meet. Legislative 
bodies are not exempt, collectively and in- 
dividually, from Shakspeare’s description : 
“Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper; 
And others, of such vinegar aspect 
That they'll not show their teeth in the way of 
smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 


In a body as grave as Congress, the fun 
is not always and at once apparent. The 
gravity of such a body precludes levity. A 
child’s toy may ripple the pond, but Nep- 
tune only arouses a tumult on the sea. It 
requires an effort to overcome ponderosity. 
To raise a laugh is to lift the weight of dig- 
nity ——nay, to lift the weight off dignity. 
Humor always starts handicapped in large 
assemblies. Upon their proceedings hang, 
not trifles, but momentous things. But 
may not the very froth and sparkle of the 
wave indicate its strength and depth? He 
only is a philosopher who, looking at the 
sea, not only dives into its imperturbable 





profundity, but observes its eccentric cur- 
rents and superficial buoyancy. No one | 
should underrate the dignity and influence | 


Nassau and Wall streets, New York city, 
was tendered to this grave body. Soon 
thereafter the rules for its conduct were 
adopted. Were there no smiling genii, such 
as are conversant with our recent Congress- 
es, to squint a roguish eye from a reporters’ 
gallery at that solemn primary rule “that 
no member should speak to another or read 
any printed paper when any member is 
speaking ?” 

There were great anxieties in that open- 
ing Congress. In very deed, the “eyes of 
the world” were directed to it. The effer- 
vescence of the festive writers of our day 
would have been strangely out of place 
there. Under most interesting associations, 
and into that octagonal hall, whose damask 
hangings gave richness and tone to the 
scene, and attended to the gallery in front 
of the Senate-chamber by John Adams, the 
Vice-President, and Senators, and by Mr. 
Speaker Muhlenberg and the Representa- 
tives, there is ushered the august form of 
Washington. The oath is administered by 
the Chancellor of New York. Proclamation 
is made: “Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States!”. The sol- 
emn consecrations then begin for the Ameri- 
can Congress. The weighty and untried 
duties, the dangers of disunited counsels, 
the invocation to the Divine Parent of so- 
cial order and of the human race—these 
give added concern, fear, and piety to the 
momentous ceremony of this crucial period 
and the deliberations of our first Congress. 

Was there nothing to relieve the serious 
dignity of these solemn proceedings? Was 
the triumphal progress of Washington from 
Mount Vernon to New York only a solemn 
and sacred pilgrimage? Where was Hop- 
kinson? Was his comic muse mute? The 
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truth is that there was something like a 
sporadic laugh here and there, and even in- 
decorously, as we now think, at Pater Patria 
himself. The aristocratic pretensions of 
some of the fussy actors, and their efforts to 
ape royalty in preparing for the inaugura- 
tion, with its pomp and show, brought out 
many a jest. Federal Hall was a sort of 
Athenian orod. There the gossip and wit 
of New York met. There, as even now, at 
the corner of Wall and Nassau, speculators 
most did congregate. It was their Rial- 
to. How these plebeians ridiculed the anx- 
ious patricians, bent on decorations, titles, 
and places of honor! In a letter from John 
Armstrong to General Gates this is more 
than hinted. Even Roger Sherman endeavy- 
ored to devise some style of address more 
novel and dignified than “ Excellency.” We 
are told that a caricature appeared called 
“The Entry,” and that it was full of “ pro- 
fane allusions.” It represented Washington 
mounted on an ass, and in the arms of his 
man Billy, Humphreys leading the jack, and 
chanting hosannas. 

This humor had some foundation for its 
fun. It gathered in the lobbies of Federal 
Hall, crept crinkling into Congress, and had 
its amusing influence on legislation. Dr. 


Griswold, in his Republican Court, tells a 
Congressional anecdote at the expense of 
Washington himself, in relation to his title : 

“General Muhlenberg states that Wash- 


ington himself was in favor of the style of 
‘High Mightiness’ used by the Stadthold- 
er of Holland, and that while the subject 
was under discussion in Congress he dined 
with the President, and, by a jest about it, 
for a time lost his friendship. Among the 
guests was Mr. Wynkoop, of Pennsylvania, 
who was noticeable for his large and com- 
manding figure. The resolutions before the 
two Houses being referred to, the President, 
in his usual dignified manner, said, ‘ Well, 
General Muhlenberg, what do you think of 
the title of High Mightiness ? Muhlenberg 
answered, laughing, ‘Why, general, if we 
were certain that the office would always 
be held by men as large as yourself or my 
friend Wynkoop, it would be appropriate 
enough; but if by chance a President as 
small as my opposite neighbor should be 
elected, it would become ridiculous.” This 
evasive reply excited some merriment about 
the table; but the chief looked grave, and 
his evident displeasure was increased soon 
after by Muhlenberg’s vote in the House of 
Representatives against conferring any title 
whatever upon the President.” 

M. Brissot, a traveling French gentleman 
of that day, wrote that the presence of Con- 
gress in New York contributed much to ex- 
tend the ravages of luxury, including the 
habit of smoking, which had not disappear- 
ed with other Dutch customs; “for they 
use cigars,” he said, “ without the use of an 


|instrument, as it accustoms to meditation 


| and prevents loquacity.” Happy, hilarious 
|habit! No previous question, only a smoke 
to second the demand against loquacity. 
Certainly our early Congressmen did not 
lack humor. We may lack many of the ev- 
| idences of this humor, for the debates which 
| followed for many years after this first in- 
auguration, either because the stenogra- 
|phers were not abroad, or because of the 
| brevity and meagreness of the records, show 
little or none of the pyrotechnics with which 
the press of to-day scintillates, and none of 
the boisterous brackets which indicate the 
mirthful provocation. Even our best Revy- 
olutionary humorist, Franklin, clothed his 
fun in allegory and story. Indeed, the Sen- 
ate sat with closed doors for five years after 
its organization. It was a secret body for 
all business, executive and legislative. The 
record which transpired is all too brief of 
those years. It does not indicate whether 
the fathers held high carnival in their seclu- 
sion, or if they did, how they held it. We 
are left to conjecture. Were they always 
pompous and sedate? May not the build- 
ers of our government, like those of other 
governments, have had their rejoicings? 
Out of their exuberant spirits, may not Mo- 
mus have had his heyday? Thebes is fa- 
bled to have been built by the music of 
Amphion. The myth is full of meaning. 
No labor ever was done, no city or govern- 
ment ever built, without joy to make melo- 
dy in the heart of the builder. If the thews 
and sinews of our workmen become more 
pliant with more pleasure, if the very boat- 
men on our ships sing their roundelays as 
they pile in the coal to make the steam come 
and the steamer go, why may not our polit- 
ical architects and workmen have had their 
jubilation as they wrought plinth, archi- 
trave, column, and dome of the political 
temple ? 

If we are to believe that fun belongs only 
to our time, and that its esprit and extrava- 
gance are limited to one country, then the 
rollicking effrontery of Aristophanes and the 
easy pleasantries of Plautus are not laugh- 
able. Or, not to go too far back, let us re- 
ject the comic delineations of Florentine life 
by Ginguené, and the humorous extrava- 
gances of Peter Aretin, even though Hallam 
crystallizes them as shining specimens of 
humor. 

We can not believe our early statesmen 
insensible to humor. We would not thus 
detract from their fame. Our recent Sen- 
ates have been called fog banks. This ap- 
pellation is less invidious when applied to the 
sessions of the early Senates, as they were en- 
velopedin secrecy. But when we reflect that 
our Senate is dull at times, because a foggy 
speech is being read to empty chairs, and 
when its giants are in committee-rooms and 
libraries fabricating their armor, is it less 
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reasonable to believe that our early repre- 
sentative men had their merry moods with- 
in the adytum—all the merrier, if we may 
believe in reports, for the secrecy? Nor 
will we believe in the dullness of our earlier 
debates because the evidences are not as 
abundant as they are now of humor in de- 
liberation. 

Are we to infer that Cicero never smiled, 
because his orations are funless? It is rea- 
sonably certain that Cicero was a wit. Cer- 
tainly he was a punster. Cesar collect- 
ed his puns. We have no account of his 
repartees in debate; but the Roman Senate 
must now and then have smiled at the sharp 
pricking which he gave a senator who was 
the son of a tailor: “ Rem acu tetigisti.” In 
spite of his verbose writing, and what Mon- 
taigne calls his tedious languish, he could 
“take off” the paper cap of a cook by a play 
on the word “ quoque,” or on the word “jure,” 
which means juice or soup! ‘“ Ego quoque 
tibi jure favebo.” 

Because the reported orations of the bema 
or the forum show no humor, does it follow 
that.they evoked no laughter, and that the 
faculéy of fun was wanting in the ancients? 
Why may we not fancy Cicero rolling out 
an ad absurdum on his antagonist, or As- 
chines, fresh from the theatre, making a 
pithy point against Demosthenes? In those 
climes where the bright azure sky produces 
a race permeable to fun, a race overfond 
of grimace and demonstration, ready with 
mimicry and quick to see the ludicrous, can 
it be that no odd quirk, apt anecdote, or 
telling ad hominem gave vivacity to debate? 

There are—there must be—lost arts in the 
domain of senatorial humor. We have lost 
arts in poetry, painting, sculpture, and me- 
chanics. Even Toledo to-day, with all the 
appliances of modern chemistry, can not 
produce the famous blade of Saladin, which 
cut his gauzy scarf in the air. If this art 
be lost, may there not have once been—and 
lave been lost too, or at least hidden from 
us—the elegant art of repartee, more exqui- 
site than the Oriental cimeter? May not 
the thunders of the Agora have had electric 
flashes of wit? Were there no “arsenals” 
to be shaken by fulminations of fun? Wen- 
dell Phillips has said that the best part of 
our wit is ancient, and that we only repro- 
duce what is gone. Perhaps the parlia- 
mentary pleasantry which insists that it 
ean not furnish brains to the stupid op- 
ponent, or the ruling of the Speaker who 
sees the pungency, but not the personality, 
in the questionable remark of an honorable 
gentleman, may, for aught we know, be 
stereotyped on the crockery tablets of an 
Assyrian council, or written in the hiero- 
glyphs of some Egyptian record. Perhaps 
some Champollion or Smith may yet educe 
from the dead past Assyrian bulls more 
amusing than those of Sir Boyle Roche, and 





burlesque more exaggerative than that of 
Proctor Knott. If so,a fortiori, may we not 
believe that our earlier Congressmen had 
their weapons keenly tempered by ridicule; 
and that neither in their cups and commit- 
tees nor in open discussion were they want- 
ing in the fine sense of the humorous? 

Humor is perennial and immortal. It will 
reproduce itself. It was only the other day 
that Mr. Archer, of Maryland, whose name 
on the roll came after that of Oakes Ames, 
having voted by mistake when Mr. Ames’s 
name was called, voted again when his own 
name was called. He was saluted by the 
poetic apostrophe, “Insatiate Archer! could 
not one suffice?” And yet, knowing that 
remark to be original, what was my surprise 
to find in an old newspaper of 1825 the same 
remark from John Randolph to Mr. Archer's 
uncle, then a Virginian member, who had 
asked a second day to continue his debate on 
the Bankrupt Bill. Humor is as repetitious 
as reason. It knows no age, clime, or as- 
sembly. Laughter is as immortal as the 
gods. 

No one, except the most jaundiced, but 
will confess that the talent for wit or hu- 
mor is one of the most potential in influ- 
encing men, and especially bodies of men. 
If administration or legislation consists in 
understanding how to thread the avenues 
to the heart, if to please is to rule, who will 
account such a gift useless in human socie- 
ty? Those who most depreciate the talent 
are those who are void of it. Lord Froth, 
in the Double Dealer, says, ‘ There is nothing 
more unbecoming a man of quality than to 
laugh; ’tis vulgar. Every body can laugh. 
Then, especially, to laugh at the jest of an 
inferior person! Now when I laugh, I al- 
ways laugh alone.” False logic about hu- 
mor is as silly as the foppish Froth, and as 
old as Hobbes. Hobbes held that laughter 
was a demoniac pride. It came out of the 
arrogance of men. He thought that men 
laughed because they felt that they were 
better, smarter, or more powerful than oth- 
ers. They either saw further into matters, 
or else the inferiority and infirmity of oth- 
ers were a proof of their own superiority and 
grace. He confesses that mirth and laugh- 
ter are proper, but proper only to comedy 
and satire. He plainly indicates that great 
persons that have their minds employed on 
great designs have not leisure enough to 
laugh, or are too much absorbed with the 
contemplation of their own power and vir- 
tues. “Such eminent worthies,” he holds, 
“do not need the infirmities and vices of 
other men to recommend themselves to their 
own favor by comparison, as all men do 
when they laugh.” We wonder whether 
“Tom Corwin,” the orator and statesman, 
an accomplished advocate and an able Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, could have read 
Hobbes, and then have dared to joke a 
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scoundrel out of office or a political vice | that which Mr. Speaker More prepared at 
out of existence! Before he died he told a the expense of Cardinal Wolsey. More was 
friend that he would only be remembered | a friend of liberty. He believed in the priv- 


after death as a clown. Perhaps this was 
one of his own pleasantries; for he is best 
remembered, as is Webster, by those graces 
which flowed from his genial heart. The 
writer is not unaware that however much 
one may cipher and work in dry, statistical, 
and syllogistic debate, no one regards him 
for the laborious days and studious nights 
because on some odd occasion he may have 
killed a bill by a playful allusion. The 


utility of the humor is rarely considered | 


and appreciated. 





ileges of the Commons. He opposed, when 
a beardless burgess, a royal budget. Once 
the Commons over which he dominated irri- 
tated Wolsey. The cardinal came down in 
person to the House with all the pomp and 
blazonry of his office. In he comes, with 
his seven silver pillars, his maces, his pole- 
axes, his crosses, his hat, and his great seal. 
He makes a solemn oration to the House. 
The House receives him, by preconcert, in 
dead silence. All are mute. The word 
“parliament” means to parley, to talk; yet 


If Madame De Staél could see little in| this body was humbly, jocosely, curiously 


Shakspeare but puerility, bombast, absurd- 
ity, and grossiéretés, if she cvershadowed his 
sublime and pathetic passages by what she 
considered his buffooneries, the shade of 
Corwin should rest content under the wil- 
lows of Lebanon. Will common or esthetic 
sense never see the necessity of lights as 
well as shades? Will it persist in calling 
that a blot which is a shadow, and that an 
extravagance of levity which is a luminous 
beauty? “No great men are jocose,” inti- 
mates the surly Hobbes. Let the roll of 
parliamentary worthies be called. Who 
will then say that this gift of humor is in- 
consistent with studious labor and far-reach- 
ing statesmanship? Call the roll! Sir 
Thomas More, Selwyn, Pitt, Fox, Canning, 
Grattan, O’Connell, Palmerston, and Disraeli. 
Even Madame De Staél in her day found 
more logical sarcasm in Parliament than 
rhetorical flourish. She really began to like 
the eloquence which detected sophistry and 
enforced truth. Who denies to Sir Thomas 
More, either as Speaker of the Commons or 
Chancellor, as polemic or man, inherent 
greatness? Yet his jocundity was used 
constantly as a mask for a wise purpose. 
He was censured for his gravity of demean- 
or; but every one who looked on his face 
could detect the constitutional disposition 
to be merry. When committed for treason, 
to the executiorier he exclaimed, “ Ah, if you 
chop my head off, save my beard! That at 
least is innocent of crime.” Yet much of 
his humor dropped from his tongue when 
he seemed most grave. He said that he 
loved to tell his mind more merrily than 
more solemnly to preach. Jests to him were 
but sauce; and it were but an absurd ban- 
quet in which there were few dishes of meat 
and much variety of sauces. It was to him, 
however, an unpleasant feast where there 
was no sauce at all. Yet this rare scholar, 
honest officer, poor gentleman, busy Chan- 
cellor, and racy Speaker of the Commons, 
was accounted worthy of martyrdom for 
the sense which lay beneath his quips and 
cranks. 

To my mind, there never was so good a 
practical joke, so “saucy” an expedient, as 





dumb. The cardinal turned to More. He 
remembers that the Speaker is the mouth- 
piece, by the English Constitution, of the 
Commons. More explains that such a pres- 
ence and such insignia strike them into the 
eternal silences! Tacita is queen, and yet 
free speech rules! When Wolsey left, there 
must have been a jolly roar. 

In Harry the Fourth’s time one of the 
Speakers was named Tiploft. He obtained 
a grant of “harness for peace and war, as 
well as for great horses called coursers, and 
saddles for tilts and tournaments.” Was 


this grant a joke? Imagine Mr. Speaker 
tilting down through the corridors of the 
Capitol or down the aisles of the House, 
with lance or battle-axe, to enforce the pre- 


vious question! 

It is not true that the humorist is neces- 
sarily a frivolous person. He commands by 
the potency of his wit. It may be true that 
the mere humorist is frivolous. You can not 
carve a great man out of him any more than 


| a colossus out of a pebble. The mere wit is 


very near a fool. Nor does it follow that 
because the mere wit is foolish and light, 
the real wit is not the concomitant of wis- 
dom and greatness. All great wits are not 
great men, but all great men are witty. On 
this thesis we pit Sydney Smith against 
Hobbes. That divine intimates that it is 
seldom that wit is the eminent quality of 
any man. It is commonly accompanied by 
many other talents, and ought to be con- 
sidered as evidence of a superior under- 
standing. He instances almost all the great 
poets, orators, and statesmen of all times— 
Cesar, Alexander, Aristotle, Descartes, and 
Lord Bacon; Cicero, Shakspeare, Demosthe- 
nes, Boileau, Pope, Dryden, Fontenelle, Jon- 
son, Waller, Cowley, Solon, Socrates, Dr. 
Johnson, and almost every man who has 
been distinguished in the House of Com- 
mons. Had he lived later, he could offer 
a longer list. A friend of mine challenged 
the idea that great wit to greatness was 
always nearly allied. He named George 
Washington as lacking this sense of humor. 
Washington was aristocratic, but not too 
starched for humor. How lordly he unbent 
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when he did unbend! Irving, in his Life 
of Washington, says that he found but few 
sportive allusions in Washington’s corre- 
spondence. He gives one only in his third 
volume. It is an invitation to some lady 
friends to dine with him at his quarters on 
the Highlands. The fun is in an elaborate 
picture of the scanty meal, in which the 
dishes and meats, in meagre array, like a 
small force of untrained militia, are scatter- 
ed over the board! 

Let us return to our legislative examples. 
Silas Wright is called the “Cato of Amer- 
ica ;” but was there ever a man more readily 
risible? Judge Douglas I knew intimately. 
His mind was as fully stored with anecdote 
and as radiant with mirth as that of his 
great competitor, Lincoln. Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, with whom I served on commit- 
tee, had the same subtle quality. Many a 
time during the war, at the table of Gov- 
ernor Seward, have I listened to their mu- 
tual wanton wiles and infinite jests. 

The recorded humor of these giants is, 
however, sparse. But there are others still 
more elevated in our past legislatures whose 
record amply proves my thesis. 

If called upon to name our three great 


public men who shone most in public de- | 


bate, Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, the tri- 
umvirate of the Senate, trip to the tongue. 
Were these men too serious for jest? Was 
their stately aplomb and unassuming pomp 


in the forum ever relieved by the fantasies | 


of humor? To deny them this quality is 
to render their hold on public opinion a 
mystery, if not a mistake. Each of them 
had this quality, not in that eminent de- 
gree which overshadows the solid parts of 


the understanding, but ever ready to flash | 


out when that weapon was the proper one 
for forensic success. It was my fortune to 
hear but one of this triumvirate, Webster, 
and then in his most solemn vein. But if 
he transmitted one tithe of the humor which 
belonged to his son Fletcher, the father had 
a richer treasury of this ringing currency 
than he had of some other more advanta- 
geous resources. Did he reserve his great 
fund of humor for his hours of ease and con- 
viviality? How much soever of this inter- 
esting quality he possessed, he often used it 
in public. Mr. Curtis, in his preface to the 
life of Webster, says that his great intel- 
lectual endowments and conspicuous civil 
functions were united with a character of 
equally marked peculiarities. Among these 
peculiarities, to which Mr. Curtis does not 
give sufficient emphasis, was his sensibility 
to the humorous. 


remember? “ Peculiarity” is almost a defi- 
nition of humor; and if Webster be most 
vividly and fondly remembered for any 
thing, it is for these peculiarities. Doubt- 
less first among the loving traits of all great 


Why do our biographers 
so depreciate that which we most desire to 


men is a quick appreciation of the absurd 
and angular phases of life. As my theme 
does not take me into private life, it will 
suffice if there be discovered in the public 
debater this element. Where do I find it? 
Go to the matchless masterpiece of modern 
eloquence, Webster’s reply to Hayne. His 
biographer properly characterizes this mem- 
orable oration. He compares it, not unjust- 
ly, with that of Demosthenes on the crown. 
| It was not only great as a protest against 
the “oppugnation” of South Carolina, and 
as an explanation of the Constitution, but 
| both for plainness of speech and splendor 
of imagery it is unrivaled in the annals of 
oratory. It was spoken from notes, and not 
without forethought. Would that it had 
been fully reported! Did he disdain on this 
| great occasion to harness his humorous fac- 
| ulty? Even the notes of this speech, to say 
nothing of the traditions of its delivery, in- 
| dicate that he rallied his opponent wittily, 
| turning the Banquo ghost allusion against 
him, and then made a grotesque and langh- 
| able picture of the militia of South Carolina 
marching upon the custom-house and over- 
| throwing the United States! Mr. Curtis 
calls this only a lighter tone of illustration, 
running out the practical application of the 
South Carolina doctrine into the inconven- 
ient consequences of treason. Whatever it 
| was, it was effective, for it was fun in the 
, traces of ratiocination. 

But we have proofs in plenty of Webster's 
love of the humorous. When his ambition 
had been disappointed, and infirmity fell 
| upon him at Marshfield in 1852, we catch 
| now and then little gleams of sportiveness 
| even in his last petulant talks. “TI care,” 
said he to his biographer, “no more about 
| politics than the jackdaw that sits on the 
| top of St. Paul’s;” and then he repeated some 


| of Cowper’s lines on that interesting bird: 


“He sees that this great roundabout, 
| The world, with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 

Its customs and its businesses, 

| Is no concern at all of his, 

} And says—what says he ?—Caw!” 
| 


| Almost in his dying moments, finding his 
|nurse still up at his side, he exclaimed, 
| “That everlasting Sarah is still there !” 

Mr. Webster was in President Harrison’s 
| cabinet. Harrison never forgot his Plutarch. 
| This his inaugural showed. It was full of 
| classic allusions. A friend met Webster the 
| day of the Message, and said, 
| “What is the matter with you, Mr. Web- 
ster? You seem agitated.” 


“ Agitated, Sir! And who would not feel 


agitated that had committed a murder?” 
“ A murder, Mr. Webster ?” 
| Ay, Sir,” said the godlike, “murder, with 
|malice aforethought, of I know not how 
many Greeks and Romans!” 
| Upon the Sub-Treasury debate Mr. Web- 
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ster had the advantage of Mr. Calhoun in 
every thing except condensed logic. Mr. 
Calhoun rarely indulged in the luxury of a 
laugh. While Webster’s wit was bitterless, 
he used it unsparingly. It was tart and 
pungent. But who could complain of his 
friendly, refined ridicule? Once, when de- 
scribing the abrupt transfer of Calhoun into 
another party, he referred to a sentimental 
German play: “Two strangers meet at an 
inn. One cries out, ‘A sudden thought 
strikes me—let us swear eternal friend- 
ship.’” Well versed in the English classics, 
as he looked at his opponent he must have 
understood the full philosophy of Drayton’s 
poetry: 

“Let your jests fly at large, yet therewithal 

See they be salt, but yet not mixed with gall, 

That they with tickling pleasure may provoke 

Laughter in him on whom the jest is broke.” 
It is said that Calhoun himself joined in the 
general laughter which tumbled on his head 
from gallery and Senate as Webster recited 
this mockery of sentimentality. 

Mr. March, in his reminiscences of Con- 
gress, attributes much of the effect of Web- 
ster’s oratory to his manner, and even to his 
dress. His dark hair, massive sombre brow, 
and dark and deep-set eye were aided by 
the blue coat, buff vest, and white necker- 
chief. He affected the Revolutionary col- 
ors. 

There was now and then in his highest 
reaches of eloquence a good-natured irony, 
not nettling or satirical, which made his 
acting alternate between genteel well- 
dressed comedy and tragedy, which the bi- 
ographer is as much at a loss to appreciate 
and explain as for his sublime flights he 
seems unable to find finite expression. 
Webster, in his Hayne encounter, is pic- 
tured now as a Moses emerging from the 
clouds of Sinai, now as a figure which only 
a Salvator Rosa should paint. His voice is 
the far-resounding sea; he is satanic, he is 
godlike. But it is no less true that Web- 
ster had the finer quality of wit and humor 
ingrained in his massive mind, and that the 
various elements were so combined in him 
as to make up our grandest orator and man. 

Of Mr. Calhoun, little can be said of his 
public use of humor. He did not use it 
much as a means of debate. Only one in- 
stance do I recall, and that has rather the 
unpleasant bitterness of sarcasm. It was in 
reply to Mr. Clay, who had left his fame on 
various topies to posterity. Mr. Calhoun, in 
reference to the famous coalition known as 
that of the Puritan and blackleg, by which 
John Quincey Adams was elected President, 
said, “This the honorable Senator has not 
left to posterity. It is already decided!” 

Mr. Clay, however, like the Kentuckian 
orators who have copied him, was blooded 
full with this essential attribute of oratory. 





He was at times as playful as a colt with his 


fancies, but he always had them under curb. 
In debating the executive patronage in 
1835, when such men as Wright, Buchanan, 
and Marcy were his compeers, and in vindi- 
cating the character of public offices as 
trusts and not as spoils, he dropped now 
and then into pleasant interpellations. His 
mirth constantly restored and preserved the 
good temper of the Senate. Mr. Buchanan 
was an especial target for his stingless fun. 
The ex-President was somewhat cross-eyed, 
and had no more specific levity than a Con- 
estoga team. Mr. Clay was referring to the 
Democratic leaders, at the same time look- 
ing at Silas Wright, between whom and 
himself sat Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Buchanan 
rose and said “he was sorry the Senator 
from Kentucky was so often disposed to pay 
his respects to him.” 

“But,” said Mr. Clay, “I had no allusion 
to you when I spoke of the leaders, but to 
another Senator,” pointing to Silas Wright. 

Mr. Bucnanan. “The Senator looked at 
me when he spoke.” 

Mr. Cray. “No, Mr. President, I did not 
look at him.” And then, holding up and 
crossing his two forefingers with the mis- 
chievous air of a Puck, and his eye all twink- 
ling with fun, he said, “It was the way he 
looked at me!” The laugh,went round 
heartily. 

Once charging upon Mr. Calhoun for leay- 
ing some partisan alliance as to the Sub- 
Treasury question, Mr. Clay humorously 
said that he (Calhoun) took up his musket, 
knapsack, and shot pouch, and joined the 
other party; he went horse, foot, and dra- 
goons, and he himself composed the whole 
corps! Again said Clay, “The Senator was 
once gayly mounted on his hobby [internal 
improvements]. We rode double, he be- 
fore and I behind. But he quietly slipped 
off, leaving me to hold the bridle.” 

On another occasion Mr. Buchanan was 
defending himself against the charge of dis- 
loyalty during the war of 1812. To prove 
his loyalty he stated that he entered a com- 
pany of volunteers at the time of the battle 
of North Point, and marched to Baltimore. 
“True,” he said, “ he was not in any engage- 
ment, as the British had retreated before he 
got there.” 

Mr. Cray. “You marched to Baltimore, 
though ?” 

Mr. BucHANAN. “ Yes, Sir.” 

Mr. Ciay. “Armed and equipped?” 

Mr. BucHanan. “Yes, armed and equip- 
ped.” 

Mr. Cray. “ But the British had retreated 
when you arrived ?” 

Mr. BucHanan. “ Yes.” 

Mr. Cray. “ Will you be good enough to 
inform us whether the British retreated in 
consequence of your valiantly marching to 
the relief of Baltimore, or whether you 
marched to the relief of Baltimore in con- 
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sequence of the British having already re- 
treated ?” 

This colloquy has fun unalloyed with 
baser metal. 

In the South and Southwest there was a 
company of men who, like Henry Clay, im- 
pressed their character on the country from 
the beginning of the government. Starting 
in Georgia with James Jackson, Crawford, the 
Clarkes, Forsyth, Early, Troupe, Cobb, Up- 
son, Campbell, Shorter, Colquitt, Lumpkin, 
Dooley, Clayton, Harris, Charlton, Talbot, 
Tatnall, Cuthbert, Gilmer, the Lamars, M‘In- 
tosh, Wayne, Telfair, Dawson, Berrien, Cum- 
ming, Wild, Toombs, Stephens, Holt, Hill, 
Campbell, and a host of other brilliant men, 
who were compeers of Macon, Loundes, 
Randolph, Barbour, M‘Duffie, Clay, Lomax, 
Grundy, Preston, Otis, Tompkins, Doddridge, 
General Jackson, Van Buren, Adams, Web- 
ster, Benton, Allen, Wright, and others— 
these men gave tone and spirit to the first 
half of our centennial life. They led pub- 
lic sentiment by their mobile Anglo-Nor- 
man and pertinacious Scotch-Irish blood— 
by strength of will, purity of purpose, chiv- 
alric devotion to woman, love of adventure, 
attachment to politics, and their readiness 
in natural humor and eloquence. Impa- 
tient, impassioned, and impetuous, yet in 
and around all their experiences they rev- 
eled in a stupendous sense of humor. These 
heroes of debate and their descendants, 
many of whom appeared in the Confederacy 
in arms (and are re-appearing above the 
surface of Southern society since the war), 
form a class of men unique and droll, cul- 
tured and gentle, peculiar and grand. They 
remind us of the Bruces and Wallaces of an- 
other history. Nor was their sense of hu- 
mor, so happily reproduced in Longstreet’s 
Georgia Scenes, altogether restrained by the 
religious emotion, though this element was 
a large leaven through the bucolic and 
camp-meeting life of the South. Its pious 
impulses had been stirred by the fervid elo- 
quence of Wesley and Whitefield, which 
Summerfield, Bascom, Maffit and others had 
reproduced with increased zealotry. But 
in spite of this tendency to the seriousness 
of existence, their political and legislative 
life illustrates the humorous abandon of 
their nature. But why do not more of their 
facetis appear in Congress? Was it be- 
cause we had then no short-hand writers? 
Did the militia muster and the county court- 
house monopolize their humor? Has no 
one preserved it, and with its full flavor? 
Some traditions of it at least survive. Here 
is one instance. No more comical device 
appears in the narrative of the Irish duello 





they always played “high game,” never 
“low jack.” 

Take as a specimen the Congressman and 
preacher, Colquitt. Ah!” said an elderly 
sister, “talk of your great men! None of 
’em’s equal to Brother Colquitt. Why, in 
our county he tried a man for his life, sen- 
tenced him to be hung, preached a sermon, 
mustered all the men in the county, mar- 
ried two couple, and held a prayer-meeting 
all in one day. Now, wa’n’t that great?” 
Out of this stock came the rare men who 
made Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and the Southwest, with 
its Jacksons, Grundys, Polks, Poindexters, 
Houstons, and Bells. Out of the conflict of 
their ambitions came often as victors such 
Northern men as Robert J. Walker of Penn- 
sylvania, Sergeant 8. Prentiss of Maine, and 
others, who captured their hospitable con- 
stituents and overcame their hot competi- 
tors by sheer bravery of will and muscle, 
elegance of aim and manners, superb dashes 
of humor, and dazzling splendors of rhetoric. 

There was a class of members of the last 
generation, of which Howell Cobb, Toombs, 
Stanley, Hunter, Peyton, and Wise are sam- 
ples. A little later still, say 1838, were such 
brilliant and able men as Prentiss, Fillmore, 
Wise, Polk, Bell, Evans, Lincoln, Cushing, 
Hoffman, Legaré, Vinton, Dawson, and Sar- 
| geant, of the House. From this group we 
| select Prentiss, although his splendid rhe- 
| torical efforts give no adequate idea of his 
| humor. There is a dash of it here and there 

in his stump speeches. No man, South or 
North, ever left a reputation for purer elo- 
quence. Pitted in his early day against 
Claiborne, of Mississippi, and against a can- 
| didate for Governor who alone of all the 
| Democracy had the courage to meet him in 
| public debate, he took captive the Southern 
|mind. Not alone by his sublimated elo- 
quence or ready wit did he capture it, but 
| by his ready sympathy and honest bravery. 
| We have often heard Judge Sharkey speak 
| of his victories at the bar, and the volumes 
| which record Congressional successes speak 


| of the great ovation which the demi-gods of 
| Senate and House paid him on his debate 
| upon the contest for his seat. All were in- 

thralled by his witchery. He became na- 
| tional at a bound. His simple letters to his 
| New England home describing his trials and 
| victories give no idea of his romantic life. 

They vainly endeavor to tell of the success 
of his elocution and the temptations of his 
wild and glorious life. His paramount gen- 
ius was oratory. His humor was the serv- 


ant of this genius, not its lord. Once, when 
in joint discussion Governor M‘Nutt de- 








than the attempt of Dooley of Georgia to | plored his habits, which were rendering his 
incase his leg in a hollow gum-tree, so as to! learning and eloquence useless, he retorted 
make him the equal of his wooden-legged | on the Governor with riant effect. He first 
antagonist. It is said of these men in the | described in classic style the utilities and 


graphic pages of Sparks’s Fifty Years that | inspirations of wine and whisky. Before 
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making the ad hominem upon the Governor,| The following description of John Ran- 
he pictured the glug-glug-glug of the jug, | dolph’s personal appearance we quote from 
as the politician tilts it and pours from its |Sparks’s admirable Memoirs: “ His person 
reluctant mouth the corn juice so loved of was as unique as his manner. He was tall 
his soul. There is no music dearer to his | and extremely slender. His habit was to 
ear, unless it be the same glug-glug-glug as | Wear an overcoat extending to the floor, with 
it disappears down his capacious throat. | an upright standing collar, which concealed 
Then turning to his opponent, his face all | his entire person except his head, which 
shining with fun, he said: “Now, fellow- | seemed to be set by the ears upon the collar 
citizens, during this ardent campaign, which | of his coat. In early morning it was his 
has been so fatiguing, I have only been drunk | habit to ride on horseback. This ride was 
once. Over in Simpson County I was com- frequently extended to the hour of the meet- 


pelled to sleep in the same bed with this 
distinguished nominee, this delight of his 
party, this wonderful exponent of the prin- 
ciples and practices of the unwashed De- 
mocracy, and in the morning I found my- 
self drunk on corn whisky. I had lain too 
close to this soaked mass of Democracy, and 
I was drunk from absorption !” 

Another galaxy of legislative brilliance, 
just preceding and during the war, was 
composed of men like Stephens of Georgia, 
Winter Davis of Maryland, Campbell of 
Ohio, Gilmer and Vance of North Carolina, 
Nelson and Etheridge of Tennessee, and 
Faulkner and Boteler of Virginia. 

Of all these whom I have named it is 
difficult to say who were most eloquent; but 
for humor Wise wielded the most trench- 
ant blade, Etheridge had the most original 
flow, and Vance had the greatest abundance 
of anecdote and good nature. But none of 
them came up to the repute of that vet- 
eran who was called the “sarcastic, crazy 
Randolph,” unless it be Henry A. Wise, with 


his copious invective and abundant illus- | 


tration. Mr. Wise had a peculiarity in his 
speech of leaping from the severest denun- 


ciation to the broadest humor. In his fa- 
mous fight against the Know-Nothings he 
used this versatility with great effect. Once, 
in a philippie against the “Northern con- 
science,” he exclaimed: “O gods! Northern 
conscience! Take a shark-skin and let it 
dry to shagreen; skin the rhinoceros; go 
then and get the silver-steel and grind it; 
and when you have ground it, take the hone 
and whet it till it would split a hair, and 
with it prick the shagreen or the rhinoce- 
ros-skin, and then go and try it on North- 
ern conscience!” This looks artificial, but 
Mr. Wise was ever ready for the “ occasion 
sudden,” as his elaborate debates in Con- 
gress show. He comes nearer to the man- 
ner, Wit, and style of Randolph than any 


other man in our legislative annals. 


Much has been said unjustly of Randolph. 


|ing of Congress. When this was the case 
he always rode to the Capitol, surrendered 
‘his horse to his groom—the ever-faithful 
| Juba, who always accompanied him in these 
| rides—and, with his ornamental riding-whip 
jin his hand, a small cloth or leathern cap 
perched upon the top of his head (which 
peeped out, wan and meagre, from between 
the openings of his coat collar), booted and 
gloved, he would walk to his seat in the 
House, then in session, lay down upon his 
desk his cap and whip, and then slowly re- 
move his gloves. If the matter before the 
House interested him, and he desired to be 
heard, he would fix his large, round, lus- 
trous black eyes upon the Speaker, and in a 
voice shrill and piercing as the ery of a pea- 
cock exclaim, ‘ Mr. Speaker!’ then for a mo- 
| inent or two remain looking down upon his 
| desk, as if to collect his thoughts; then lift- 
ing his eyes to the Speaker, he would com- 
mence. His style of speaking was peculiar; 
| his wit was bitter and biting; his sarcasm 
| more pungent and withering than had ever 
been heard on the floor of Congress; his fig- 
uro was outré; his voice fine as the treble 
of a violin; his face wan, wrinkled, and 
without beard ; his limbs long and unsight- 
ly, especially his arms and fingers; the skin 
seemed to grow to the attenuated bone, and 
the large, ill-formed joints were extremely 
ugly. But those fingers, and especially the 
right forefinger, gave point and vim to his 
wit and invective.” 

There is a story often told of how he rid 
himself and the House of a pestering antag- 
onist. While debating the Missouri ques- 
tion, a member from Ohio became impatient 
with Randolph’s tirade. In the long pauses 
made by Randolph, the member would rise 
to move the previous question, in order to 
cut off debate. The Speaker ruled these 
interruptions out of order. At the third 
effort, Randolph, looking up from his notes, 
said: “Mr. Speaker, in the Netherlands a 
man of small capacity, with bits of wood 








It is not in the line of these articles to vin- | and leather, will in a few moments con- 
dicate, only to analyze. But no one in any | struct a toy that, with the pressure of the 
parliamentary body ever figured so quaint- | finger and thumb, will ery ‘Cuckoo! euck- 
ly, so honestly, so intellectually, and so ten-|o0o0! With less of ingenuity, and with in- 
derly as this incarnation of legislative wit. | ferior materials, the people of Ohio have 
He is properly placed in an article like this | made a toy that will, without much press- 
at the climax of these rare Southern states- | ure, cry, ‘Previous question, Mr. Speaker! 


men. 





previous question, Mr. Speaker!” at the 
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same time pointing at his victim with his 
skeleton finger. The House was con- 
vulsed. 

Mr. Sargent, in his Public Men and Events, 
makes the vietim of this humor a Mr. Cush- 
man, of Maine. This is more likely. : 

Whoever was struck by the Roanoke 
statesman seldom survived. One man, how- 
ever, was almost his mateh—Tristam Bur- 
gess, of Rhode Island. In 1845, when a stu- 
dent at Brown University, I called on this 
genius of elocution, and talked with him of 
his public services and memories. He was 
old then, and lived in Massachusetts. He had 
had a feud with the little State, and moved 
over the Pawtucket to show it his contempt. 
His eye shone with a youthful lustre. His 
pet name was “Eagle Eye.” His aquiline 
nose was emblematic of his character. 

When Burgess went to Congress it was 
soon understood that he would encounter 
that spook of a member, the piping, thin- 
legged Virginian. Mr. Burgess was an ex- 
professor of belles-lettres, and had the graces 
of oratory at command. He went into the 
tourney with little genial humor, but an 
infernal sarcasm. So keen and antithetic 
were his shafts that they have the appear- 
ance of study. What the custom of Mr. 
Burgess was I do not know; but others as 
witty have been accused of memorizing 
their wit. 

Tom Moore intimates that Sheridan’s wit- 
ticisms were all made @ loisir, and kept by 
him till the effective occasion. This is in- 
credible; for in his last moments he joked, 
and joked his best. He once said that a 
joke in Lord Lauderdale’s mouth was no 
laughing matter. So even in his last ill- 
ness it was no laughing matter to Ran- 
dolph; but even then he joked with his 
servants about having his hair cut—as a 
surgical operation! He could not have 
memorized his parliamentary pungency any 
more than Burgess. 

The observation of the writer is that the 
best humor is that which springs out of the 
surroundings. No jest depending merely 
on memory strikes kindly, strikes home, or 
strikes hard. Besides, studied invective 
implies malice aforethought, and no mali- 
cious man was ever great either in wit or 
humor. Malice corrodes the steel of the 
polished poniard. It unfits it for its work. 
Hence it will be found that men of spir- 
it like Burgess, Randolph, Clay, and oth- 
ers, before they closed their career, illus- 
trated by many amenities either to friends 
or antagonists, to servants or family, that 
genuine goodness upon which true wit and 
humor alone depend. 

In my talk with Mr. Burgess he spoke 
kindly of all his early competitors; and 
Randolph, when dying, was called on by his 
old antagonist, Clay. It was the grasped 
hand, the knightly honor, and the tender 











——— 


tear—these show the springs of sensibility, 
the secret of rhetorical power. 

In his letters to his friend Francis 8. Key 
Mr. Randolph showed that his heart was 
touched with gentlest and purest thoughts 
of another world. Toward the end of his 
legislative career, in a tariff debate with 
Louis M‘Lane, of Delaware, he gave signs 
that it had genial culture. In spite of his 
own remark, that he would have gone to 
the distaff or the needle but for a spice of 
the devil in his nature, he was as gentle as 
a woman; and on this occasion he begged 
his opponent, Mr. M‘Lane, in the kindest 
way to point out his (Randolph’s) fallacies 
even by ridicule. “It is as fair a weapon,” 
he said, “as any in the whole parliamentary 
armory.” But he denounced the poisoned 
arrow and the scalping-knife, and in this 
debate he illustrated, by his reply, that he 
could, but would not, retort in kind. He 
rather praised the head and heart of M‘Lane, 
who had praised Randolph’s head at the ex- 
pense of his heart. This delicacy of feel- 
ing was a part of the elemental life of the 
Roanoke wit. No one in the American 
Congress was fully his equal as a personal 
antagonist. He often made the infirmities 
of others a target. Nor does it detract from 
his wisdom as a statesman. The man who 
did so much for the Louisiana purchase, 
who foresaw our grand national future, who 
so detested and denounced the corruption 
which even then existed in land grabs from 
Erie to Mobile, who was ever rocking on the 
vicissitudes of our wildest politics, had a 
heart illumined by the warmest friendships, 
and the most faithful constituents and serv- 
ants. While his mind was instinet with 
the finest humor, it was alive to the largest 
humanity, as his will of manumission shows. 
His spirit has not altogether departed from 
the Congressional body. At least we have 
two of his connections in the present Con- 
gress, Bland of Missouri and Tucker of Vir- 
ginia. 

Randolph is a sample of that class of pub- 
lic men who, having no special avocation, 
gave to their country and their neighbors 
the benefit of a large roundabout sense. 
Are not such men rare? Are they not the 
best of our statesmen ? 

The present House of Commons, like our 
House of Congress since the war, likes good 
solid sense, but it takes it best when season- 
ed. Condiments with meats suit better than 
the Philippian order of elocution. We agree 
that men in all legislative bodies are listen- 
ed to on their specialties—Laird on ship- 
ping, Lennox as an arbiter elegantiarum in 
art, and so on. No one challenges their 
ability or information in their peculiar 
spheres. But all qualities combine to equip 
a Sir Robert Peel for command, as all quali- 
ties combine to make a Randolph, a Web- 
ster, or a Clay. To make a good Speaker, 
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like Banks, or an influential Senator, like | biaett ates e 
Schurz, something more than business qual- | BERTHA’S EXPERIMENT. 
ities is necessary. ERTHA MACALISTER sat by the win- 
We take issue at once with the assertion, dow, looking out into the garden. She 
so common in England, and becoming so! had laid down the long white seam in her 
general here, that the practical talent for | lap, and was watching the vagrant butter- 
business is that required for legislation. | flies outside,and the humming-bird glancing 
The mere business men in Congress are not here and there and making love to the flow- 
the most successful as legislators. They sel- | ers. She had lived many years in this great 
dom give their attention to general thoughts. | old house, and had passed many a summer 
Even a great lawyer or scientist, a manufac- | afternoon looking into the old-fashioned gar- 
turer of paper or the editor of a journal— | den where the roses were, and the blue-eyed 
notably such men have seldom impressed | larkspurs and the heavy-scented syringas. 
themselves directly on debates and legisla- | Bertha was twenty-eight, and she had never 


tion. 
It is complained that the greatest men 


in America are ostracized trom public life, | 
and that our second-rate men fill third-rate 


places. The complaint is untrue. Horace 


Mann on a school board was great; in Con- | 


gress he was as much a babe in the woods 


as Horace Greeley off his tripod. Vander- | 


bilt or Beecher would be lost in Congress. 
All ex parte men, preachers especially, are 
unfitted for the forum of open debate. It 
is the fall rounded development of all the 
faculties, including that of humor, which is 
the secret spring to political success and the 
test of our greatest men. 

Had Horace Mann, Horace Greeley, and 
Henry J. Raymond used half the fun-power 
which they possessed, as General Schenck, 
General Nye, or John P. Hale did theirs, 
their legislative career would not be over- 
shadowed by their renown in other spheres. 
Francis Jeffrey was a great reviewer, Ma- 
caulay a great historian, and Bulwer asplen- 
did genius, but their parliamentary fame is 
as dust in the balance against their literary 
glories. It is not mere abstract knowledge 
of human society or of political economy 
that makes Senatorial fame. Pistol hit the 


mark on Falstaff. The latter was Chancel- | 
lor of the Exchequer. Said the fat knight, 


arguing for his budget, 
“My honest lads, I will tell you what I 
am about.” 
“Two yards or more,” shrieked Pistol. 
“No quips now, Pistols Iam about thrift.” 


been in love. Now she had reached that age 
at which old school-mates, happily married 
long ago, had begun to tell her how young 
she looked. That is always the first sign of 
coming age; so it goes to a woman’s heart 
with a queer little pang when kind-hearted 
friends begin to say, ‘“ Why, time stands still 
with you, my dear. You haven’t grown old 
at all.” 

It was very curious, when you think of it, 
that Bertha had never loved. She had had 
two or three offers soon after she left school, 
but none of the suitors had touched her 
heart, and so she had sent them away, and 
then for five or six years past no lovers had 
knocked at her door. But now, at last, one 
had come, and she was thinking of him as 
she sat and watched the sun-suffused va- 
grants of the summer outside the window. 
She lived in the house of her older brother, 
for they were orphans, he and she, and had 


| always clung to each other. His wife was 


a not unkindly woman, but she did not un- 
derstand Bertha, and sometimes the gir] re- 
alized, with a sort of pathetic self-pity, how 
weary are the feet that climb the stairs of 
others. 

Now, as she sat by the window, her broth- 
er’s wife—this good, practical, but unsym- 
pathetic Maria—was talking with an aunt 


| who was thére on a visit. Miss MacAlister 


had paid secant heed to the drift of their 


| drowsy discourse, but suddenly a sentence 


caught her attention. Maria was saying, 
“T think she married him just for a 


But he shook his sides with Pistol on the home.” 


fun, and went to work on the budget—or 
the highway. This was statesmanship. 


bate in 1870-71, when his tariff bill had been 
torn to shreds by close contests, item by 
item, turned his missiles of sarcasm upon all 
his contestants. He passed his own bill as 
a substitute, and received all the credit for 
the reform. How did he make the turn? 

“My bill, Mr. Speaker, has been nibbled 
to death by pismires and kicked to death 
by grasshoppers.” 

In the next paper I shall consider the 
collective humor of legislatures, as distin- 
guished from the individual humor of mem- 
bers. 








Aunt Sarah’s voice took on a certain 


| touch almost of solemnity as she answered, 
General Schenck, after two months’ de- | 


“ Marrying for a home is always a dangerous 


| experiment, and almost always a fatal one.” 


At this sentence Bertha MacAlister turn- 
ed round quickly. They had touched the 
very subject about which she had been 
thinking so intently—a subject concerning 
which she would have asked her mother’s 
counsel, had she had a mother, but, having 
none, was trying to think out for herself. 
She joined in the conversation almost ea- 
gerly: “So you think marrying for a home 
is always wrong, Aunt Sarah ?” 

“T did not say that, child: I think it is 
always dangerous. And yet I can easily 
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imagine circumstances under which a mid- | |es to her toilet. She had plenty of that 
dle- aged woman might see that she could | dainty but innocent vanity without which 
make her life a fountain of blessing by mar- | # woman forgets how to charm. She was 
rying for a home, and then dispensing from | no beauty, but she had a good figure, a 
that home a generous hospitality, making | clear, fine skin, rather pale than otherwise, 
it a centre of warmth and good cheer and | and dark blue-gray eyes, shaded by lashes 
brightness. And it seems to me that a man/a shade darker than her dark brown hair. 
who would help her to do and be all this | She was dressed in white, as suited the June 
she would in time learn to love.” day. She fastened a crimson rose in her 

“You said a middle-aged woman, Aunt | hair,and a knot of them upon her breast. 
Sarah: so you don’t think a girl could do; Then she waited until she heard the bell 


this thing ?” ring, and went down tranquilly. 
“There’d be something unnatural in her} Mr. Archibald persuaded her out into the 


doing it, it seems to me. Cool calculation | | old garden, and there he asked her over again 
hardly belongs to the period of youth; and | his question of the night before. 
of course no honest woman would marry “T have thought all day,” she said, “and 
for such motives without making them very | at the end I am no nearer knowing what I 
clear to the man she married.” | ought todo. Now you must decide for me. 
Bertha went back into her stronghold of | If I loved you, that would make it very 
silence, and thought steadily. Last night) simple.” 
George Archibald had asked her to be his| She was too much absorbed in what she 
wife, and to-night he was coming for his an- | was saying—in her honest desire to set the 
swer. What answer should she give him?| truth and the whole truth faithfully before 
Certainly she did not love him. She had| him—to notice his sudden gesture and the 
an ideal of her own as to what love was—| look of pain that came over his face as she 
a very exalted ideal. She had learned her | said those words. He did not speak till his 
lesson from the poets and romancers, no! voice was thoroughly under his control, and 
doubt; but she had her own thoughts too. | then he said, with just an accent of inquiry, 
Surely, if she loved a man, it must be that “So you do not love me at all?” 
she would prefer him to all the world—| “Ido not think Ido. If I loved you, it 
she would rather have him, poor, than any | would mean, wouldn’t it, that I preferred 
other man, rich, and she would be quite | poverty with you to prosperity with any one 
willing to toil and struggle for him. She | else—that I would like to share your lot, 
was sure that she felt none of this for | whatever it might be? Ive asked myself 
George Archibald. Her brother Harry was| if I felt like that, and I don’t. If I married 
infinitely dearer to her. If Archibald were | you, I know part of the reason would be 
poor, she knew, or thought she knew, that | that I might have a home of my own, that I 
she would not care for him at all. She was | might be mistress instead of a sister-in-law 
pitilessly honest with herself. She put all| —borne with very kindly, but borne with 
the facts of the case before herself very | all the same; and love must surely be quite 
plainly. |a different matter from this mood of calm 
Her sister-in-law, Maria, was a good per- | reason.” 
son, but tiresome. She would certainly like| ‘Love must be madness, you think. At 
to get away from Maria. She was conscious | least, tell me, do, you love any one else better 
of a love for authority ; she would like to be | than me ?” 
lady paramount in her own home. When| The clear, honest eyes met his fearlessly. 
it came to George Archibald, she respected! ‘ No,” she said, “I love no one else at all, 
him, certainly; but she respected twenty | and I never have. It is queer, isn’t it? for 
other men as much. He was a man of no! I have wanted to love all my life. Doesn’t 
mean attainments, and he was rich. He) Emerson say that we shall have whatever 
was ten years older than herself, and rather | we want, if we wait patiently—that if we 
fine-looking than otherwise, but not a girl’s | sat on a rock in the midst of the sea, it would 
hero by any means. She had been in his | come floating by us at length? But love 
home often when his mother—who had now | has never floated my way, and I think it 
been dead a year—had shared it with him. | never will now: I am twenty-eight, you 
She knew how comfortable and well ap-| know.” 
pointed it was. What should hinder her; Archibald was silent. It seemed that she 
from being its mistress? What, indeed, but | was putting her fate into his hands. Should 
the single fact that she did not love George he take her or leave her? The truth was 
Archibald, and that, without the home, she | that he loved her desperately, as a man does 
would never think of being his wife? The | love sometimes in the Indian summer of his 
whole thing puzzled her. She thought and life. But he had no heart now to tell her 
thought until the long June afternoon wore | so. How could he intrude his ardors upon 
away. Tea was over at last, and it was al- this woman, meeting him, as she said her- 
most time for Mr. Archibald to come. Ber- | self, in a mood of calm reason, and lifting to 
tha went up stairs and put some last touch- his face her honest eyes full of anxiety to 
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do the thing that would be best for herself | 


andfor him? His first thought was that he | 


would not take a stone for bread; he would | 


leave her, then and there, forever. But, as 
I said, he loved her, and this great love con- 
strained him. Surely she too would feel 
it at last, and her coldness would melt in its 
warmth. But he must not shock her with | 
these wild hopes and longings of his now. | 
He answered her as quietly as she herself 
had spoken; he almost jested with her. 

“So, if you took me, it would be a choice 
of evils, a preference of George to Maria?” 

His tone set her at her ease, and she laugh- 
ed merrily. ‘ 

“Not quite so bad as that: I do like you, 
and we must both have outgrown the days 
of romance. Don’t you think so?” 

He did not answer, and she went on: 

“It’s all for you to say. I’m not afraid, 
really, but I should be happy enough, and 
if you want me, knowing just how I feel, I 
could be a good wife to you, I think; but if 
you want something that I can’t give, why, 
I shall never blame you for saying so, and 
going away.” 

“Yes, I want something that you can not 
give,” he said, hoarsely ; “ but the trouble is 
that no one else can give it either. Ihave 
no choice, Bertha. If you are willing to be 
my wife, you shall be.” 

She wondered that he did not kiss her— 
she had always thought that was the next 
thing after such an understanding as theirs 
—and she wondered, too, that he went away 
so soon. But she settled it in her own mind 
that his feeling was as cool as was hers, 
that he was done with romance, and had 
simply thought of her as a suitable and sen- 
sible person to be the mistress of his home, 
now that his mother had gone out of it. 
Well, please Heaven, she would make him 
a good wife, and make that home happy. 
And she, surely, was near enough to middle 
age to be happy herself and at rest in the 
life that awaited her. This should not be 
one of Aunt Sarah’s dangerous experiments. 

That night she told her brother of her 
engagement. Perhaps there had been some- 
thing wanting in his life, despite all Maria’s 
qualities of good housekeeper and careful 
manager. He loved Bertha dearly; and 
there came some wayward tears into her 
eyes as he took her hands in his and said, 

“Archibald’s a good fellow, sis; but be 
sure you love him before you marry him. 
You have no need to marry for a home, you 
know, for all I have is as much yours as 
mine.” 

And Bertha kissed him—her handsome 
Harry, whom she had been so proud of all 
her life—and wondered secretly what he 
had found in Maria Sage to make him sure 
he loved her and wanted to pass all the 
days of his life with her. But the next 





morning Maria showed her most genial side. 


Of course she had heard the news from her 
husband overnight, and she could well at- 
ford to be her best and most generous self 
to the sister-in-law who was so soon to be 
her rich neighbor, and quite independent of 
her good offices. 

Mr. Archibald came over and talked with 
Mr. MacAlister. The wedding-day was fixed 
for the lst of September. But there was a 
curicus constraint between the bridegroom 
and his promised bride. They seemed to 
get on best in the presence of others. None 
of those shy, delicious confidences, for which 
most betrothed lovers find the hours they 
can snatch from the rest of the world 
all too short, seemed to be exchanged be- 
tween them. They talked over all their 
plans very openly. Such and such rooms 
were to be refurnished; this servant to be 
retained, that one sent away. Mrs. Archi- 
bald should have a pony-carriage, and she 
must choose between black horses and gray. 
Suitable gifts came to her. A diamond soli- 
taire, white and bright as a drop of dew, 
sparkled on her finger. All Mr. Archibald’s 
kith and kin sent presents—solid, substan- 
tial, respectable presents that would all be 
useful. 

Bertha really enjoyed the excitement of 
her shopping, the pleasant little bustle of 
preparation. She was too busy and too 
satisfied really to miss any thing ; but some- 
times she wondered a little that her be- 
trothed so seldom sought to be alone with 
her, and that he never said a single word 
of love to her. It was his quiet, middle- 
aged way, she supposed, and very sensible, 
certainly; but wasn’t it just a trifle un- 
like other people? Her brother noticed it, 
with an almost angry surprise. In his eyes 
Bertha was fairest and dearest always; and 
he had no mind that any man should re- 
ceive the gift of her unthankfully. Only a 
week before the wedding he called her to 
him, and smoothing her pretty soft hair, in 
a tender fashion he had, he said, 

“Bertha, are you sure you are marrying 
for love? Somehow the way things go on 
doesn’t half satisfy me. What should you 
want that fellow for if you don’t love him?” 

“And what should he want me for if he 
doesn’t love me?” Bertha answered, lightly. 
“Take it for granted, Harry, that we both 
know what we are about.” 

And so the wedding-day came; and Bertha 
wore bridal white, and behaved exception- 
ally well. She did not shed a single tear; 
but Maria, who thought that without tears 
a wedding would be sadly incomplete, wept 
profusely, though she had seldom been more 
delighted in her life. The wedding break- 
fast was perfection; the wedding journey 
was a pleasure, since both Archibald and his 
bride were good travelers; and on tho Ist 
of October Mistress Bertha Archibald enter- 
ed into her kingdom, and commenced her 
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kindly but despotic rule over a home of her | 
own. ; 

Aunt Sarah had said something about | 
making a home the centre of kindly hospi- | 
talities. She would do just that. So she | 
invited one old friend after another to stay | 
with her. She gave charming little din- 
ners and pleasant evenings, and proved her- 
self an almost perfect hostess. Mr. Archi- | 
bald seconded all her invitations; was court- 
esy itself to all her friends; but after a while 
a curiously tired look began to grow into his 
face. As time went on Bertha more and 
more filled the house with people and the 
hours with entertainment. She missed some- 
thing, perhaps, out of her life—something 
she had never had, but which she had ex- 
pected without knowing it. She never ac- 
knowledged any lack, however, even in the 
sessions of her silent thought. They were 
such a sensible couple, she used to say, she 
and Mr. Archibald, just as if they had been 
married for years. No doubt it was because 
neither of them was young; and then she 
remembered how sweet youth was, with its 
dreams and its follies, and she was half 
sorry that she had not known George Archi- 
bald in the old time, when, no doubt, she 
should have loved him. 

Did he love her? It was not till several 
months had passed that she began to ask 
this question of herself. At first she had 
not particularly cared; but.a vague wonder, 
born half of sadness, stole into her heart 
after a while. It seemed to her that she 
was losing something that other women 
had; and she grew almost vexed with her 
lot, though her home was the perfect home 
she had planned it, and she was more abso- 
lutely mistress of it than women often are. 

As for Archibald, he felt somehow as if 
he were turning to stone. He had loved 
her so much in the beginning that he had 
feared to shock her with a feeling that she 
could not return; and now coldness and | 
self-control seemed to have become second | 
nature to him, and he never dreamed any 
more of departing from them. Moreover, he 
was a very proud man, and this alone would 
have withheld him from showing a fondness 
which might possibly be unwelcome. If 
ever now he were to be her lover as well as 
her husband, it must be of her seeking. 

The first summer of their married life 
came, and, oddly enough, Bertha missed the 
old home, even with Maria in it. She long- 
ed to sit again at the east window and look 
into the old garden where the roses were, 
and the blue-eyed larkspurs and the heavy- 
scented syringas, and dream her old dreams 
again—a free woman in a free world. She 
was beginning to learn the lesson that only 
one thing can make fetters better than free- 
dom, and that thing is love. 

One day Archibald came in with the air 


| 








of one who was about to confer a pleasure. 


“ 


Bertha!” he called from the foot of the 
stairs, and Bertha came down to him. She 
had put on a white dress, and some of the 
old crimson roses, which she had brought 
back from a call on Maria that morning, 
were in her hair and on her bosom. She 
looked to him just like the woman he had 
wooed last year. In just this guise had she 
come down to him then in the soft June 
twilight, and he had hurried her out into 
the garden with beating heart, never guess- 
ing that he was to hear there no tender con- 
fession of love, but a puzzled woman’s co- 
nundrum as to whether she were justified 
in marrying without it. For one moment 
his heart beat with the old sweet tumult. 
He was on the point of going up to her and 
taking her in his arms, but he remembered 
the words of that other June night, the 
words that awoke him then from his lov- 
er’s dream, with too keen a bitterness. He 
spoke to her very quietly. 

“My cousins, the Merediths, are going to 
Newport. They have taken a house there 
for three months to come, and they have in- 
vited you to go with them. I think it will 
be an excellent opportunity for you, and 
you were wishing for a breath of sea-air the 
other day.” 

“Oh yes,” Bertha cried, delightedly, “it 
will be charming. And you—you will come 
too?” 

The look of care, the weary look that had 
been settling on his face for months past, 
seemed to deepen under her question; but 
he answered, quietly, 

“JT will come when I can. Business is 
unusually engrossing this summer, and I can 
not get away often.” 

So Bertha went off with the Merediths, 
and Mr. Archibald remained behind in the 
pleasant home oa few miles from New York. 
He grew more and more busy, and many 
nights he did not go out from the city at all, 
but staid late at his desk, and then snatched 
a few hours of sleep at some down-town ho- 
tel. It was the summer of 1873, and there 
were portents in the sky. Archibald had 
been a careful and honorable business man 
always, but these were times when no sin- 
gle man’s carefulness or honor availed much 
to stem the great black wave of ruin that 
was rising steadily. 

Once or twice he went to Newport, and 
Bertha and he watched each other with a 
curious interest. Seeing him in the midst 
of other people, she began to admire him as 
she had never done before. He was alto- 
gether a man, and she grew proud of him, 
with a shy, half tender pride that had a new 
sweetness and a new trouble init. But he 
told her none of his anxieties. She should 
keep the ease and prosperity for which she 
had married him as long as he could give 
them to her, he thought, bitterly. It was 
for women who loved their husbands to help 
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bear their burdens. - The first week in Sep- 
tember he ran down hurriedly. There was 
a longing in his heart to see her just once 
more at her best, in the midst of all the good 
things with which he had surrounded her. 
What might chance before the next time 
they met, who knew? She seemed to him 
to have grown young, almost like a girl, he 
thought. She drove him up and down the 
beaches and along the avenue in her pret- 
ty little wagonette, and the groom in the 
rumble thought “’Ere for once was ’appi- 
ness in ’igh life.” 

After that visit Mr. Archibald did not 
write. The great black wave was sweep- 
ing down on him fast, fast. He was strug- 
gling gallantly, but the tide was strong. 
One night a strange unrest took possession 
of Bertha. She wondered what had kept 
him silent. She had sent her weekly let- 
ter, full of pretty little sentences, carefully 
written, as one writes who is anxious to 
please, but no word had come. ‘The sea 
seemed sadder than usual. It broke upon 
the beach with a long lament. Through 
the pale fog the light-house lamps shone 
weirdly and fitfully. It seemed to Bertha 
that there was trouble in the air, and she 
trembled for him, her husband. She had 
begun lately to think of him so differently 
from what she used. She went to bed, but 
all night long she heard the waves com- 
plain, and her heart kept time to the trou- 
ble that was on the sea. 

The next morning she went down attired 
for traveling. Mrs. Meredith deprecated so 
sudden a departure, and every body was po- 
litely anxious that she should remain. But 
no; she was going home. There was a lit- 
tle choking in her throat as she said the 
words. She had only now begun to realize 
how dear home was to her. 

All day she traveled, and it was after dark 
when she entered her own house, She ask- 
ed for Mr. Archibald, and was told that he 
had not been home for three days. Some- 
thing must be wrong, she was sure. She 
went into his study; it was dusty and des- 
olate. Her last letter lay unopened upon 
his desk. She had a little fire made in the 
grate, and she herself dusted the books and 
writing materials. If he came home, he 
should find a more cheerful place than this 
had been. She ate a little supper, and then 
she went up stairs to rest, charging the serv- 
ants, if Mr. Archibald came, to say nothing 
of her presence in the house. 

She threw herself down upon her bed, 
and began to think. What was this that 
she felt for George Archibald? Was not 
this love at last, sweet though late? Now, 
indeed, she knew that he was more to her 
than all the world besides, that she would 
rather have him, poor, than any one else, rich 
—rather share his sorrows, whatever they 
might be, than rejoice with another. 








“My husband!” she whispered over and 
over to herself; and then she added, half 
afraid of the too sweet words, “My love! 
my love!” 

Thinking of him, she fell asleep at last, 
and slept for a while very soundly. Mean- 
time the evening wore late, and the serv- 
ants shut up the house and went to bed. 
It was almost midnight when George Archi- 
bald let himself in with his latch-key, and 
went into his study. He did not notice the 
fire or the neatness, though perhaps a vague 
sense of comfort may have penetrated to his 
benumbed senses. He took up Bertha’s let- 
ter, which lay there still, and then laid it 
down again, shaking as one who looks on 
death. 

“Poor girl!” he said. “It was this home 
she loved and married, not me; and now all 
is lost, and I can never make it up to her 
again—never.” 

And then he bowed his head on his fold- 
ed arms, and the great black wave of ruin, 
which had reached him at last, surged over 
him. 

It was just then that something awoke 
Bertha from her deep sleep. She was su- 
perstitious—as at heart most women are— 
and it seemed to her that something stood 
beside her in the darkness and whispered to 
her to come. 

Noiselessly she descended the stairs and 
entered the study. She saw the figure there, 
with the head bent in that awful, passionate 
stillness of grief. At first she trembled, and 
thought she could not intrude upon that ter- 
rible stillness—she who had been his house- 
mate, but never his other self. Then the 
something that had led her down there 
seemed to lead her on. It was an influ- 
ence outside herself, she always felt. A 
courage came to her, born of her love, his 
need—who knew what? She went up to 
him, and put her hand on his prostrate 
head. 

“Mr. Archibald!” she said, and then, a 
moment after, “ George! my husband!” 

He started to his feet, and saw her there 
before him in her white dressing-gown, 
with her long soft hair falling, 2 dusky veil, 
about her shoulders. He thought he had 
never known before that she was so beauti- 
ful, and the sight gave him a keen and sud- 
den pain. He took her hands and made her 
sit down. 

“You here, Bertha?’ he said, and his voice 
was hoarse with the effort he made to keep 
it steady. “I thought you were in New- 
port. How came you here just now ?” 

“T had a strange, restless night last 
night,” she answered, humbly—for it seem- 
ed to her that he was blaming her—‘“ and I 
could not stay away any longer. I felt that 
something was the matter at home.” 

“ Ah, it is well you came, perhaps. You 
must have known the worst soon; and 
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there may be arrangements you will wish 
to make before this house is closed.” 
“Closed! George, are you going away? 
Is it all a failure, our experiment ?” she cried, 
with a curious glitter in her eyes, and a flush 
which burned like fever on her cheek. 
“Yes, it’s all a failure,” he answered, hard- 
ly knowing how sharply he spoke in his bit- 
ter pain. “Zhave failed. You do not know, 
I suppose, for you are a woman, that New 


York has been shaken for the last three | 


days with panie. It has rocked like a ship 
in a gale of wind. Scores have gone down 
toruin. Zamruined too. I do not care for 
myself; but how shall I make it up to you? 
You married me for this home, these things 


around you, and now they are all swept | 


away. I have nothing with which to con- 


sole you. What shall I give you in ex-| 


change for these things for which you gave 
yourself ?” 


Jertha sank down at his feet, and laid | 


her humble head upon his knee. 
“You can not give me any thing,” she 


said, “unless you love me. If only you} 


loved me, I should not mind, for I have 
learned what love means now.” 

He caught her wrists, and held them so 
hard that he hurt her. 

“Be careful, Bertha Archibald,” he said, 
“that you mean what you say. There are 
some deceits no man could bear. Do you 
mean that you love me—love me ?” 

“Tea.” 

“Do you remember that June night when 
you said to me—ah, how fair and cold in 


the white moonlight you looked when you | 


said it !—that if you loved me it would mean 
that you preferred poverty with me to pros- 
perity with any one else; that you would 
like to share my life, whatever it might be? 
You said you did not feel for me like that 
then: do you mean that you feel so now ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” she whispered; and he 
smothered the last “yes” on her lips with 
such a kiss as he had never given her in his 
life before. 

“Bertha,” he said, when he raised his 
head, “I am a ruined man.” 

“No man is ruined,” she answered, “who 
has honor and honesty and good repute 
and strong hands and—love.” 

“This home must be given up.” 

“T should hate it if we kept it. It would 
forever reproach me with the thought that 
for it I married you; though indeed, George, 
I do not think I quite knew myself, even 
then. I can go back and stay with Harry 
and Maria till you establish yourself again.” 

“Not if I know it, Mrs. Archibald. You 
have just said that you would like to share 
my life, whatever it might be; and that is 
what I propose that you shall do. We can 
pay every thing if we give up this house, 
and have a small surplus left. And then 
together we will begin again. Do you think 


| I fear any thing now, when for the first time 
|I have truly won my wife ?” 
| Early in November the Archibalds were 
| Settled in their new home—a little apart- 
;ment of three rooms, made pretty with the 
prettiest adornments of their old residence. 
| Here a bird sang in the window, above a 
| fernery, which no doubt he thought would 
prove to be the land of his nativity, if only 
he could get down to its bright verdure. 
Here pictures hung upon the walls, and 
books filled the many book-cases, and dain- 
ty china attested the dainty tastes of Mis- 
| tress Bertha. Here she gave her husband 
his morning eggs and coffee, which her own 
jhands prepared. Here she read, or sewed, 
or dreamed like a happy girl the day through, 
jand then waited, eager with welcome, for 
him to come home at night and take her out 
to dine. And what gay, bright little din- 
| ners they had, trying different restaurants, 
and going to one place when they felt rich, 
'and another when they felt poor! They 
| were like two happy children together. 

Perhaps the love which lightened Archi- 
bald’s toils made hard tasks easy for him; 
; and then energy and probity have always 

their own market value. At any rate, he 

| succeeded beyond his best expectations, and 
a few weeks ago he told Bertha he could 
|make a home again for her now, not one so 
| elegant as of old, but a cheery and pleasant 
abode, where again she could be hospitable 
| hostess and kindly mistress. But Bertha 
| clings to the little apartment, where for a 
| year and « half they have been so happy. 
Does she think that to enter society again 
would be to lose her new-found paradise ? 
I do not know; but she insists on waiting 
till they begin to grow really old before they 
enervate themselves with luxury. I think 
the truth is that she is happy enough to 
dread any change. 

Happy enough to be mischievous she cer- 
tainly is; for when Maria was calling on 
her the other day, and chanced to say—for 
the Marias of this world have, year in and 
year out, some fresh gossip that repeats the 
old, as the seasons repeat themselves on suc- 
cessive years—“ Jane Nasmyth is certainly 
going to marry for a home; isn’t it dread- 
ful?” Bertha answered, roguishly, “ Why, 
you can hardly expect me to blame her; 
you know I did the same thing myself.” 








SO WAGS THE WORLD. 


Memory can not a long; 
Joy must die the death; 
Tiope’s like a little silver song 
ading in a breath. 
So wags the weary world away 
orever and a day. 


But Love, that sweetest madness, 

Leaps and grows in toil and sadness, 

Makes unseeing eyes to see, 

And heapeth wealth in penury. 

So wage the good old world away 
orever and a day. 
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GARTH: 
A Nobel. 


Bry JULIAN 


CHAPTER VII. 
DISCOVERY. 
a. Garth was preparing for 


his college examination, still under 
the tuition of his father. He generally mas- 
tered his tasks, but at the expense of a good 
deal of unnecessary labor. Nothing would 
fix itself in his head by rote; he could not 
profit by the assistance of rules and formu- 
las unless he had deduced them for himself. 
He seem@d better at classics than mathe- 
matics, but there was not much to be said 
for him on either score. He would sigh and 
stretch over his books, and twist his hair 
into a matted tangle, and anon apply him- 
self afresh with stern immitigable brow; 
but a sudden burst of sunshine, or a bird 
song, or a humming-bird probing the tiger- 
lilies before the window, would sorely try 
his resolution. 

Nevertheless, it was rather the method 
of books than their intrinsic contents that 
gave him trouble. His mind did not lack 
capacity, but it would not flow in the mould 
of other men’s. His free, childish habits, 
and a way his father had of getting him to 
answer his own questions, and of seldom 
settling his boyish paradoxes ex cathedrd, had 
tended to give him independence, but at 
the same time hindered facility. He would 
climb the tree of knowledge as he had climb- 
ed the chestnut; but ladders only annoyed 
him. 

He had plenty to do, yet managed to keep 
the evening and earliest morning to his own 
uses. The former hours he devoted to soci- 
ety, comprehending in that term his parents, 
his grandpapa, and Madge. The relations 
between his father and himself had entered 
upon a new phase of late. Lapse of child- 
hood had put a natural end to spontaneous 
childish confidences, and for a time there 
had been little intimate communion between 
the two ; the boy, sensible of inward changes 
whose nature and purport he knew not, had 
spun himself an instinctive cocoon of re- 
serve, and the elder had religiously respected 
it. But now, perceiving that, with allow- 
ance for certain modifications and devel- 
opments, he would probably remain essen- 
tially the same fellow, Garth began to yearn 
for a wiser intimacy. Perhaps, in view of 
the great and sudden increase in his percep- 
tions and requirements, he partly doubted 
whether his father could still serve his turn. 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Juttan Hawruorns, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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Persons at his time of life are apt to suppose 
that their besetting problems would puzzle 
any body. Nevertheless, his senior still con- 
trived at least intelligently to diseuss these 
things with his son; and then the latter 
would secretly wonder at the possible height 
and depth of human experience! 

Madge often accompanied the old minis- 
ter to Urmhurst, and made herself charming 
there. Her invalid mother was now almost 
confined to the house, and could hardly be 
expected to afford much resource to a young 
girl so full of life and mirthfulness. Her 
father, a clever man of an inventive turn of 
mind, who had sunk a good part of his own 
ready money and some of his friends’ in the 
attempt to make his inventions work, had 
gradually yielded to a taste for Bourbon 
whisky; and though he was fortunately 
good-natured in his drunkenness, his com- 
pany at such times must needs be undesir- 
able for a fresh and inexperienced maiden 
like his daughter. She had ere this gradu- 
ated with distinction at the village school; 
but many of the village people were unrea- 
sonably prejudiced against her, and had it 
not been for the affectionate countenance 
of the Urmsons and Mr. Graeme, the girl 
would have had a dull time of it. Her 
household duties did not occupy her long, 
the brunt of the work being done by a char- 
woman, and the rest of the day she was left 
to her own devices. 

“Most girls,” the minister would rumble 
out— most girls, in her shoes, would mope 
or get into some silly mischief or other. 
But look how cheerful she is! And as to 
mischief !—ay, there’s gossips in town; no 
doubt about that; and if they were in their 
pews as regularly as she is, I guess they’d 
learn the error of their ways.” 

“She is of a happy temperament, indeed,” 
Mr. Urmson would reply. ‘There are girls, 
moreover, disinclined both to moping and 
mischief, who would have dismissed the 
char-woman as an unnecessary expense, and 
done all the dirty work of cooking and 
cleaning themselves, thus coarsening their 
hands and perceptions, and exposing their 
tempers to the constant wear and tear of an 
ailing mother and an intemperate father. 
Miss Margaret has too much self-respect and 
good sense for that.” 

“Well, one could hardly blame a girl for 
doing house-work either. But,” the patri- 
arch would continue, scratching his white 
head, “some folks, son-in-law, seem made on 
purpose to—well, just to make other folks 
happy by looking so pretty and happy them- 
selves. Now common drudgery would take 
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all that out of them. They can do more | 
good, I say, by letting work alone.” | 

“You are a younger man than I am,” | 
would be Cuthbert’s rejoinder. “I wish I| 
had been born pretty and happy; I would 
have beatified mankind.” 

Seriously, however, Cuthbert was perhaps 
as much captivated by Madge’s bewitch- | 
ments as old Mr. Graeme. His habit of 
irony was simply intellectual—often, no 
doubt, mechanical. His heart must not sel- | 
dom have protested against the saturnine 
inferences of his brain. 


Besides, the Danvers were not too poor to 
afford a servant. Of late years one of Mr. | 
Danver’s old half-forgotten patents had ap- | 
parently got new life; from time to time an | 
opportune little sum of money would come | 
in—a fact of which Cuthbert could not have | 
been ignorant, since the investments and re- 
turns of the Danver “ estate,” as it must in | 
courtesy be termed, had for some time past 
been intrusted to his management. This | 
gravely humorous, pleasant- voiced, gray- | 
eyed Mr. Urmson, who was a puzzle to many, | 
and whose half-satirical urbanity had gain- | 
ed him the ill opinion of some, was gener- 
ally credited with an excellent talent for | 
finance. How he acquired this reputation | 
might be a question; but he was believed | 
to have profited by itin his own case. With- | 
out precisely defining the amount either of 
his capital or income, popular judgment 
pronounced him exceedingly wealthy, and | 
brought forward plausible premises and 6 

| 
| 
| 


ferences in support of its opinion. 
Furthermore, on the ground that the 
household expenditure at Urmhurst was 
undisguisedly very small, his more hostile 
critics esteemed its owner little better than 
miserly. Why had he not sent his son to} 
school? why got along with the least possi- 
ble number of servants? why even encour- 
aged poor Garth to do the work of a cook 
and house-maid for nearly a year? why did 
he keep his wife continually knitting and 
darning? He might have lived in luxury, 
had he so chosen, given his boy the most 
expensive masters, taken his wife to Paris. 
Heaven knew what he meant to do with his 
money at last; but he must have laid up 
immense sums. In common parlance, too, 
he was ever on the make—managed his farm 
shrewdly, and was believed to amass a great | 
deal of money by writing for reviews and | 
other periodicals. Why didn’t he build a | 
new school-house, or endow a library, or do | 
some such public-spirited thing? Public- | 
spirited he was not, not even to the extent | 
of going to meeting. It did not look well, | 
especially since the minister was his own | 
father-in-law. Mr. Urmson might be very | 
learned and clever, and nobody denied that | 
he was as honorable as he was clear-sight- | 
ed; but he had no call to put himself above | 
religion. Nevertheless, one might do worse | 





than advise with him on business matters. 
As to the Danvers, it was acutely observed 
that Mr. Urmson, in view of the ties which 
seemed likely to be established between 
that family and his own, had taken up the 
matter of poor Adolphe’s patents. Very 
likely a fortune could be made out of them, 
and if so, not Adolphe alone would reap the 
benefit. 

Let us return to Garth, whose morning 
hours were usually spent in solitude, partly, 
no doubt, because few people were up early 
enough to keep him company. Be that as 
it may, he looked upon the day as lost in 
which he overslept himself. How he was 
occupied at these times, or whether he did 
any thing besides enjoy the luxury of doing 
nothing, nobody could tell. When the sun 
shone, he generally took his pleasure out-of- 
doors; but on inclement mornings he was 
wont to vanish into the garret. This re- 
gion, though having an area equal to that 
of the house, was partitioned off into two or 
three compartments. In one of these Ni- 
komis had her abode, and Garth had made 
himself a den on the opposite side, under the 
northeast corner of the roof. He kept it as 
strictly private as did Nikomis hers; not 
even Madge could get its secret out of him. 
He would enter it by stealth, locking the 
door, and emerge flushed with an emotion 
apparently half-way between shame and ex- 


| altation, and for a while would shun speech 


and sight of any one. 

What was he about there? Madge’s de- 
vices to fathom the mystery, though discov- 
ering no small ingenuity in herself, were 
otherwise fruitless. Being a mystery, she 
conceived it must be something wrong: 
good things never lacked notoriety. But 
although the conviction that Garth was 
practicing some hidden wickedness invest- 
ed him with a romantic interest in her eyes, 
she could not, from what was manifest of 
his character, make even a plausible guess 
at the nature of his unlawful work. She 
sounded Mr. and Mrs. Urmson on the subject, 
but it was evident that they took it too 
lightly. Mr. Urmson said it was a suspi- 
cious case, but that his own authority did 
not extend above the first floor. Mrs. Urm- 
son listened to the little Frenchwoman’s 
piquant speculations for a long time in 
placid irresponsiveness, and finally observed 
that it would be too cold for him there in 
winter. 

There can be little doubt that had the 
secret been worth finding out, it would not 
have remained a secret long; for Garth’s 
nature was by no means prone to conceal- 
ments. Probably he was cultivating some 
fond weakness or other, which, though he 
might deem it unworthy of him, had so in- 
sinuated its foolish roots into his affection 
that he could hardly pull it out. This kind 
of mystery is self-hiding, and can be induced 
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to reveal itself only by persuading it that | he seemed to be already uncomfortably hot, 


it hides not weakness, but power. A more 
subtle person than Garth would have veiled 


even the fact that he had any thing to veil ; | 


but he was frank in the midst of his reti- 
cence. Solong as he did his honest, distaste- 
ful work every day, he may have thought a 
few hours’ indulgence in something less solid 
not unfairly earned. Such conceptions of 
duty betray a temper somewhat less than 
practical, yet which a diet of years general- 
ly modifies or corrects. Perhaps Garth had 
prophetic inklings of some such consumma- 
tion. As the summer passed, and his last 
ante-collegiate winter set in, his solitary 
hours seemed to enhance in value; and he 
would watch the orange sunrise and the 


pink sunset with a pensive air, as though | 


there were to be no such things in college. 
All his childish love of the beautiful forms 
and colors of the world blossomed in him 
now with a kind of forlorn ardor; and he 
appeared to take much to heart his grand- 
father’s sage dictum, that boys never learn- 
ed any thing by doing what they liked. 

“T like to look at your face,” he said to 
Madge on one occasion; “and that teaches 
me things worth learning.” 

“Tt does not teach you how to pay com- 
pliments gracefully,” retorted she, looking 
not displeased, however. “ But tell me what 
you do learn from it, Mr. Garth ?” 

“Oh,” said he, vaguely, and drove his 
heel into the huge log that glowed on the 
broad hearth. It was his habit to answer 
searching questions with that monosyllable, 
and experience had taught his brisk-witted 
little mistress the futility of trying to force 
fuller explanations. 

“Tt will not be able to teach you much 
longer: you must learn all before you go to 
college,” she resumed, unwilling, perchance, 
to let so pretty a subject drop. 

Garth sighed, and musing!y clutched his 
hair. 

“Perhaps I might have my picture paint- 
ed for you,” suggested she, presently. 

“No, no,” he returned, with energy, and 
coloring ; and after a moment added, in a 
lower tone, “Who could paint you? God 
made you: what man could imitate your 
beauty ?” 

“Well, you are in a mood of compliments 
to-day, Sir!” exclaimed Madge, fairly blush- 
ing herself from pleasure. 

“Tt is no compliment to say that God 
made you, Madge,” said Garth, rather grave- 
ly. “But I’m afraid painting is—irrever- 
ent !” 

“Good heavens! you strange boy! Why, 
Roman Catholics have pictures of the Vir- 
gin Mary and Jesus and angels; my papa 
says so; and I would like to have my pic- 
ture made a hundred times. Would not 
you paint it for me if you knew how ?” 

Garth kicked the log into a blaze, though 


jand made two or three abortive efforts to 
say something. 

“For my part, I think it would be love- 
| ly,” she remarked, reflectively, spurning the 
| brand with her own pretty heel, and re- 
|ferring probably as much to the portrait 
itself as to the possibility of Garth’s paint- 
ing it. 

He moved his shoulders impulsively, but 
after a few moments said, in a subdued tone, 
“ Perhaps it wasn’t wrong for Catholics, but 
I am a Puritan.” 

“Then I think Catholics have the best 
time, and if I ever have the chance to be 
painted, I shall become a good Catholic— 
just while I’m being done.” She laughed, 
and added, “ But tell me, Garth, have you 
never done what was a little wrong, because 
it was also very agreeable ?” 

“Y¥ee.? 

“Dear me! you needn’t look so ashamed. 
For my part, I think things are more de- 
lightful for being a little—’ She finished 
the sentence with an arch movement of the 
head and hand, amply suggestive. 

“Have you felt that too?” ejaculated 
Garth, in half-incredulous dismay. 

“Yes, you dear Garth, and so did Adam 
and Eve, I dare say, and I’m sure I don’t 
pretend to be better than they. But you 
are so droll!” 

The discussion was not pursued, for Garth 
had lapsed into a deaf brown-study. But it 
was observed that from that time forward 
he abstained from his attic diversions. He 
went to bed later than heretofore, and got 
up only in time for breakfast. In other 
words, he gave more time to society and 
less to solitude. Nikomis was left sole ten- 
ant of the upper regions, and though Garth 
carried the key of his den about with him 
in his pocket, he was never known to use it. 
This change in his habits was evidently a 
trial to him, though he never admitted a 
confidant on the subject. If he studied 
with more rigor, his spirits were less buoy- 
ant. His manner became moody and indif- 
ferent, and, in short, if he had expected to 
find its promised reward in virtue, he was 
experiencing the usual disappointment. 

But at length the spring was over, and 
the interest of his near departure was at 
least a temporary antidote to his disaffec- 
tions. It was not often that Urmsworth 
sent a student to the university, and for 
two or three weeks Garth was the most 
prominent personage in the village, and 
Madge Danver loved him the better there- 
for. A few days before the last he sustain- 
ed a rigorous examination at the hands of 
his father and old Mr. Graeme, assisted by 
a dozen old examination papers of former 
| years. He acquitted himself well, insomuch 
| that his grandfather, on parting for the day, 
gave him a sort of preparatory blessing—a 
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foretaste of the grand final one which he 
was to take with him to Bowdoin. That 


same evening, after Garth had gone up to | 


his bedroom, and was slowly pacing hither 
and thither about the floor, his father knock- 
ed and entered. 

“Well, beloved Hottentot,” was that gen- 
tleman’s greeting, “are you sleepy ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Nor I; but I thought a little talk with 
an expectant Freshman would probably 
make me so. Shall I sit down ? 
you as glad to leave us as we are to be rid 
of you—your mother and Miss Danver espe- 
cially ? 
indifferent.” 

Garth’s only response 
smile. 

“T suppose you intend to pass your ex- 
aminations well, out of compliment to your 
instructor; and, I can tell you, you are bet- 


ras a rather sorry 


ter fitted than I was thirty or forty years | 


ago. But to your subsequent course I shall 
have nothing to say, my credit not being in- 
volved in it. What do you propose? Shall 
you stand among the first ten? or do you 
mean to lay a broader basis to your educa- 
tion than mere books can give you, find 
out how much liquor will fuddle you, be- 
come a connoisseur in oaths, keep an assort- 
ment of door- knockers, exchange bloody 
noses for black eyes, project missiles through 
your tutors’ windows, or wake them up in 
the small hours with uncomplimentary ser- 
enades? Quid rides? Perhaps you do not 
know that all these things, and more which 
I shall leave you to find out for yourself, are 
called Life, and that a good many of the 
pleasantest fellows you will meet will tell 
you that your college course would be but a 
good-for-nothing corpse without it.” 

Garth thumped his foot against the trunk 
upon which he was sitting, and stoutly in- 
timated that such arcana of science were 
not to his taste. “But I don’t feel as if I 
should do much, either good or bad,” was 
his dejected conclusion. 

“You can set the college on fire, either 
actually or metaphorically, if you choose: I 
shall constrain you in one matter only—but 
that, I regret to say, is an important one. 
You won’t have money enough!” 

“Enough for term bills ?” 

“They will always be settled; but we 
are speaking of pocket-money. You will 
need more than I can’send you, though I 
shall give you what there is.” 

“We are poor, then ?” 

“T believe the village thinks otherwise. 
It is true, there is a large income; but it 
can not exactly be said to belong to us—all 
of it.” 

“ Whose is it ?” 

Mr. Urmson picked up a window stick, 
and taking out his keen penknife, began 
to whittle with smooth slow strokes, as if 


Well, are | 


For my own part, of course I am | 


the stick were an emblem of the topic he 
was about to unfold. 

“You know, Captain Urmson, your grand- 
father, married twice. I was the only child 

| of his first marriage. His second wedding 
came twenty years after his first; Eve and 
Golightley were born in the two following 
years, and Mrs. Urmson, never recovering 
|from her second confinement, died within 
| the year after Golightley’s birth. The cap- 
tain idolized Eve, as you have often heard: 
but he and Golightley could never hit it oft 
together. Golightley was always as filial as 
pie; but he was rather a sickly youth, and 
not very robust in character. As he grew 
older he became rather a sentimentalist, and 
was apt to wax eloquent about esthetic 
culture, and the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good: the captain called it all d——d 
| nonsense.” 
| “What did you call it, father?” demand- 
ed Garth. 

“Y only heard of it afterward: I was in 
Europe then—went the same year Eve was 
lost, and only came back ten years after- 
ward. I think your grandfather was harsh 
and unjust; but he had never been used to 
hide his opinions or pick his words. Well, 
when I was in London, shortly before my 
return home, I happened to win the very 
good will of a banker there, a ridiculously 
wealthy fellow; he offered to take me into 
his office and put me in the way of making 
a fortune. I preferred to see old Urmhurst 
again; but I told him about my half-broth- 
er, and was allowed to accept the position 
in his behalf. When I got home and told 
him of it, he was delighted; as he expressed 
| it, he had ‘ thirsted for Europe all his life.’ 

So then your grandfather— Are you inter- 
ested ?” 

Garth clumped an affirmative heel against 
his trunk, and Mr. Urmson, curling off a dex- 
trous shaving, continued: 

“The captain made no objections; but 
he remarked that, since he would probably 
never see us both together again, he would 
read us his will. I expected to get the 
house and land, and supposed Golightley 
would have the ready money and securi- 
ties. The value of the estate—the whole 
property—amounted to about one hundred 
thousand dollars. Of this the captain had 
bequeathed to Golightley ten thousand dol- 
lars, and the remaining nine-tenths, includ- 
ing Urmhurst, he had given wholly to me.” 

“Hullo! You didn’t like that, did you ?” 
said Garth, sympathetically. 

“How do you know I didn’t, Sir? At all 
events, the captain would hear of no altera- 
tion then. He read a codicil to the will, 
however, providing for the chance of Eve’s 
ever being found, or any descendants of 
hers in the first generation. In that case, 
Urmhurst and fifty thousand dollars were 
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“Ww _ the reading was over, Golightley | 
said, in the most amiable way, that he was 
perfectly satisfied, and that the will was 
just as he w ould have drawn it up himself; 
for that he cared not for money, but for po- 
etry and art and beauty; that the idea of 
money—more than was needful for the sup- 
port of life—was distasteful to him ; besides, 
he said, his soul was too transcendent to be | 
tied down, even in thought, to one particu- 
lar spot of earth; and that had Urmhurst 
fallen to his share, he would have given it 
away again immediately. Ihave no doubt,” 
observed Mr. Urmson, slightly arching one | 
eyebrow, “that your uncle was in earnest. 
I give you his words, so that you may judge 
of him yourself. Probably he did not re- 
flect, at the moment, how much poetry, art, 
and beauty cost nowadays; but he was sin- 
cere, I think, in preferring them to dollars | 
and cents; and if the world had been prop- 
erly arranged, I dare say he would never 
have soiled his fingers with such dross. 

“He went to England,” continued Mr. | 
Urmson, whittling the window stick to a} 
point, “with his two thousand pounds, and | 
I married your mother. He wrote to me 
twice within the first six months; had been | 

‘ tre, 
well received by my banker; declared him- | 
self depressed by the prospect of vast wealth 
which loomed inevitably before him; envied 
me the philosophic temper that could put up 
with riches, and looked forward with a sigh 
of relief to disburdening himself of the bulk 


» 9? 


of his own in my favor. 
!’ muttered Garth, with 


“ He was generous! 
a glow. 

“T think he has always loved the beauty 
of noble behavior; but inexperienced young | 
fellows, such as he was then, are in danger 
of being offended by the practical difficul- 
ties which impede enjoyment of lofty vir- 
tues. His second letter spoke of ill health, 
which hardly admitted of his doing the du- 
ties of his position; and he already spoke of 

taking a vacation in Greece or Italy. The | 
third letter, which followed in about four | 
months, was addressed not to me but to Cap- | 
tain Urmson. I never saw the contents, but | 
they produced a very violent effect upon | 
your grandfather. 

“He shut himself up in his room after | 
reading it, and refused to unlock his door | 
for twenty hours. Most of that time he ap- 
peared to spend in tramping up and down 
the floor, and talking to himself or to some 
imaginary companion. Once in a while he | 
seemed to give way to terrible passion, | 
stamping on the floor till the house shook, | 
and roaring out oaths which I presume had 
done duty aboard his privateer during the 
Revolution. The end of it was that he 


same | 
out, haggard and grim, with blood-shot eyes, 
and with a sealed letter in his hand, direct- 
ed to your uncle Golightley.” 

“Why did I never hear all this before ?” 
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duende’ Garth, as his father penned a mo- 
ment to sharpen his stick. 

“Now that you are become a man on your 
own account, you must hear of whatever 
concerns the family; and you will have to 
use your own ingenuity in explaining some 
things that have happened—at least I can 
not help you. Your grandfather did not 
show me his letter, but I afterward had rea- 
son to believe that it contained an order for 
a large sum of money. Nothing was said 
about it at the time, and two months after- 





| ward, as you know, your grandfather died. 


But the night before his death—he seemed 
as well or better than usual—he came to 
my room, the sanie we are in now, and told 


|/me a good many strange things; but he 


talked mostly about his second marriage. 
His wife, you know, was a Golightley; and 
it appears that he had met her in Virginia 
during the war,as long ago as 1781. He 
said he had landed from an unsuccessful 
cruise at Jamestown, about the time when 
Arnold and Cornwallis were ravaging the 
| country. He organized a band of guerrillas, 
one of whom was Rupert Golightley, Maud’s 
brother. The head-quarters of the band 
were at the Golightley mansion. 

“Your grandfather had landed under an 
assumed name—John Dane—and for certain 
reasons he kept his incognito strictly. He 
and Rupert became great friends. Maud, 
he soon found, was betrothed to a cousin, 


|also bearing the name of Golightley; but 


she seems to have fallen in love with him, 
nevertheless; and I fancy the captain was 
a splendid-looking fellow in those days: he 
was about twenty-three. I don’t know ex- 
| actly what happened after this, but at all 
events there was suddenly a quarrel between 
Rupert and your grandfather—I suppose 


| the Southerner had fancied some dishonor 


to his sister—and Rupert insisted upon a 
duel. They went out—it was after dusk— 
to a plantation of trees near the house. 
Your grandfather says he shut his eyes when 
he fired, but that didn’t prevent him from 
shooting Rupert dead with that pistol hang- 
ing there over the mantel-piece.” 

Here Mr. Urmson pointed with his win- 
dow stick, and Garth stared in awe at the 
dusty, ungainly weapon which had rusted 
in that spot ever since he could remember. 


| It had killed a man! 


“When he had got so far in his story,” 
resumed Mr. Urmson, “the saptain paused 
so long that I thought I should hear no 
more. But at length he went on to say that 
the report of his pistol, while carrying death 
to his friend, had called into life a hundred 
enemies. In truth, they had fought their 
duel in the midst of an ambuscade of the 
English, planned to sack the house. The 
concealed troops had witnessed the duel, 
and now rushed forward to secure the sur- 
vivor. But he so desperately laid about 
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him with his clubbed pistol that the red- 
coats were fain to shoot at him: a musket- 
ball grazed his temple and knocked him 
senseless, and as he fell, a soldier stabbed 
him in the leg with his bayonet. They left 
him for dead; but hours afterward he and 
Rupert were found lying side by side, and 
were supposed to have fallen like brothers 
in arms fighting against a common enemy. 
Your grandfather was with difficulty re- 
vived by the old slave who found him, and 
told that the house had been sacked, and 
that Maud Golightley had been shot, wheth- 
er accidentally by the enemy or by her own 
hand to escape violence was not known. 
Your grandfather dragged himself, in agony 
of mind and body, to the house, and search- 
ed it from top to bottom. There were some 
relics of Maud in her chamber, but of her 
net a vestige. They had left him not even 
her body. He told me that in the midst of 
his agony he yelled for joy to think she 
would never know he had slain her brother. 
How now, beloved Hottentot!” 

Mr. Urmson had a marvelous voice, ab- 
solutely controlled by a highly sensitive 
and delicate mental organization; humor, 
pathos, or appeal came in a manner trans- 
figured from his lips. But to-night, gradu- 
ally kindled by his story to a mood he sel- 
dom suffered himself to attain, the flexible 
melody of his low-spoken words had filled 
the scope of else ineffable emotion. It had 
been too much for Garth’s youthful imagi- 
nation, apart from his being a descendant 
of the chief actor in the event. His heart 
was melted within him, picturing forth 
afresh the anguish which had passed long 
ago. 

“T suppose you think,” remarked his fa- 
ther, after a pause, recurring to his ordinary 
tone, “that all this is a subterfuge of mine 
from letting you know why you won’t have 
enough pocket-money in college. It is a 
roundabout explanation, I admit; but still 
it consists, as I will show you.” He resumed 
his knife, which had dropped idle during the 
last few minutes, and, applying it to the 
other end of his stick, continued: “Your 
grandfather made his way to Jamestown, 
and re-embarked there, leaving behind him 
(as he afterward discovered) not only a liv- 
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live long, and the widow and her danghtey 
remained together until the daughter was 
married, at the age of seventeen. It must 
have been about this time that Mrs. Go- 
lightley happened to hear that your grand- 
father was still living, and conceived the 
rather incautious purpose—though it seems 
to have been quite in keeping with her gen- 
eral character—to disappear from her own 
place and friends, and hunt him up.” 

“ Did she go without their knowing ?” de- 
manded the absorbed hearer. 

“So it appears. She had already settled 





| the bulk of the fortune left by her husband 


ing and uninjured Mand, but a circumstan- | 


tial account, which reached her ears, of his 
own death. She married her cousin a year 


‘ 


or two afterward, and they had a daughter, | 


who, if she be living, must be about my own 
age. I suppose she yielded to this marriage 
in the indifference of despair; besides, her 
husband was wealthy, and could afford her 
any kind of diversion. This, at all events, 
was your grandfather’s subsequent under- 
standing of the matter, though he did not 
so account for his own marriage with my 


mother, which took place about the same | 


time. Mrs. Golightley’s husband did not 


on her married daughter, and she came 
North alone and secretly—so secretly, in- 
deed, that her friends believed she had been 
the victim of foul play. Luckily for her, 
she found your grandfather a widower, and 
disposed to marry her, even after nearly 
twenty years. I must confess, however, 
that the story has always seemed to me in- 
complete, and I think there must have been 
circumstances which have never come out. 
With all allowance for my step-mother’s ro- 
mantic flightiness, I can not understand her 
abandoning the home of a lifetime merely 
on the chance that a man whom she had 
known but for two or three months in her 
girlhood, and had not heard of since, would 
be in a condition or a mind to become her 
husband. However, so it turned out.” 

“Did she know then that his name was 
Brian Urmson, not John Dane?” 

“Yes, he had confided that secret to her. 
And, by-the-way, that episode brings to light 
a curious historical coincidence. Our old 
English ancestor, Neil Urmson, whose steel 
head-piece you used to wear, was in his boy- 
hood on terms of friendship with a certain 
Reginald Golightley, son of the Golightleys 
of Hertfordshire. When the civil war broke 
out, they took opposite sides, still, however; 
remaining personal friends. But they quar- 
reled about a woman, and after that they 
used the great war as a means to glut their 
private hatred. At last they met in the bat- 
tle of Naseby, and our ancestor vanquished 
his enemy, and made him prisoner. He 
forced him to accompany him to the English 
Urmhurst, and there witness hi$ marriage 
to this woman—who was no other than the 
Eleanor who afterward came with her hus- 
band te New England. Well, in the midst 
of the marriage service, Reginaid, breaking 
loose in his fury from the men who held 
him, snatched a battle-axe from one of them, 
and aimed a blow at Neil’s head. Neil had 
just time to interpose his pistol, which broke 
the force of the stroke, and saved his life ; 
nevertheless, the blade reached his chin, and 
almost cleft it asunder. Then Neil, with 
the blood streaming over his breast, leveled 
his pistol and fired through Reginald’s heart. 
Was not that an unceremonious manner of 
treating his groomsman? The scar of Regi- 


nald’s blow Neil carried to his grave; not 
only that, but his son was born with it, and 
it has appeared occasionally in the family 
ever since. 
cleft in your chin.” 

Impelled by a sudden interest, such as he 
had never before felt, in his own counte- 
nanee, Garth walked across the room and 


kind of respectful curiosity, while his father, 
a half-smile curling one corner of his mouth, 
went on with his whittling. 

“But are these Virginia Golightleys of 
the same family as Reginald ?” inquired the 
youth, on returning to his trunk. 

“They are descendants of Reginald’s 
younger brother, who emigrated to James- 


Now when your grandfather landed in 
Jamestown a hundred and thirty years aft- 
erward, and met Rupert Golightley and his 
beautiful sister, he probably thought he 
could not do better than keep his incognito ; 
he had enough of a lover’s cunning to see 


that it would be more than likely to preju- | 


dice Maud against him. However, when he 
was sure of her love, he avowed himself to 
her; but poor Rupert died in ignorance that 
the man who slew him was his hereditary 
enemy. 

“ Now we get back more to our own times. 
There can be no doubt that your grandfather 
was extravagantly fond of his second wife ; 
and one cause of his harshness to Golightley 
was that the boy had been the death of his 
mother, as the captain putit. Understand- 
ing all this as I did—and the captain made no 
concealment of it—I was puzzled by his final 
words to me, in this room, on that night be- 
fore his death. He began abruptly to speak 
of Golightley, and of the letter he had late- 
ly received from him, and which, he said, he 
had destroyed. I asked him whether he 
would tell me its contents; he answered, 
between his teeth, ‘No! not if ’m d d 
for it!’ which was only his way of saying no. 
‘But I didn’t manage right about the will,’ 
he said ; ‘if Maud had been alive, she’d have 
had it different, no doubt. After all, he’s her 
son, if he did kill her. I’m no friend of his, 
Cuthbert—you know it; but I should have 
made the will different. You can’t bury the 
devil; he’ll crop up somewhere! We must 
give him more money if he wants it—do you 
hear me ?—we must give him more money. 
I didn’t do right; I didn’t—d me!’ 

“T said, ‘I shall be glad to have the will 
altered ; but from what Golightley wrote to 
me, I thought he needed nothing less.’ 

“<“T won’t alter the will!’ he shouted out, 
stamping on the floor; ‘I say I won’t alter 
it! He may die before I do—who knows? 
sickly young dog! Ah, if Eve would come 
back, that would settle him! Need money ? 
You'll see he needs it! and we must give it 


GARTH. 


Yes, that is the history of the 
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him—do you hear me ?—and if I die first, 


| you must send him what he asks for, send 


it without a word. No, I won’t alter the 
will; I won’t—d me!’ 

“*But in that case,’ said I, ‘I won't let 
Golightley or any one else bully me into 
giving up what is mine. You shall give me 


| some reason, Sir.’ 
examined his reflection in the mirror with a | 


“At that the old soldier burst into tears. 
I was very much moved, Garth. I had not 
supposed he felt so much. I had seen him 
weep only twice before—once when Maud 
died, and again when Eve was lost. His 
sobs shook him terribly—my dear old father! 


| He said: ‘Don’t cross me, boy—don’t cross 


an old wretch like me. I love you, Cuth- 


| bert—I loved Maud; I ask you to give her 
town in 1648 or thereabouts; and the pistol, | 


of course, is the same old pistol all through. | 


son whatever he may ask of you. He may 
die soon—d him, I hope he will—but 
don’t cross me, boy! Don’t ask me for rea- 
sons; I have none, Sir; I have none. Ask 
Promise me, Cuth- 
bert—promise me, boy, that if he needs 
money, you'll send it without a word!’ 

“ Said I, ‘ I promise it shall be as you say.’ 
I saw that for some reason he was too much 
worked up for any argument or question 


| that night, and I gave him the promise, ex- 


pecting to discuss the matter afresh next 
morning, and come to a better understand- 
ing of it. But your grandfather was dead 
the next morning, and who can tell what 
was his secret ?” 

“But does my uncle take advantage of 
such a promise—is he dishonorable?” de- 
manded Garth, with an indignant flush. 

“J fear,” answered Mr. Urmson, quietly, 
“that wrong has been done whereby both 
he and we are sufferers. I consider him a 
sensitive, enthusiastic, beauty-loving gen- 
tleman, full of noble aspirations which his 
impulsive and unpractical character can sel- 
dom realize. He can not, I am sure, be a 
happy man. He has not the self-knowledge 
to correct his short-comings, which are nev- 
ertheless a constant pain to him. He is al- 
ways wanting to make his friends impossi- 
bly happy, yet destiny seems resolved to 
keep him their beneficiary.” 

Garth began to twist his hair reflectively. 
“He must be unhappy! And is he too ill to 
work for his own living ?” 

“He seems to have the malady of ill sue- 
cess. He conceives vast schemes, and works 
at them enthusiastically for a while: they 
need money, but they haven’t made any yet. 
The truth is, Garth—you are old enough to 
hear it now, and it is known to no one else 
—that your uncle has spent the greater part 
of our income for over fifteen years. Some- 
times I have been hard put to it to make 
the ends meet. It is easy to consider this 
a hardship, and no doubt I have sacrificed 
a great resource in not doing so. But re- 
ally, though it has probably benefited both 
sides, it has been much better for us than 
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for your unc lei We have been vastly more 
easy than he. Your mother has had her 
heart’s fill of knitting and darning, which 
wealth would have lost her. For my part, 
I have become quite a valued contributor 
to the English and American reviews, not 
to mention the diligence with which I have 
prosecuted my history. As for you, you 
have learned how to sweep and cook and 
clean your own boots, and to plow, and to 
cut and pile timber, none of which things 
your uncle has had opportunity to learn, 
though affording it to you. So, under guise 
of being helped by us, he has been secretly 
doing us the greatest good.” 

“ Ah, but he doesn’t know it,” said Garth, 
with a commiserating sigh. “If he did, he 
would be happier. Father, what do you 
think was in that letter he wrote to Cap- 
tain Urmson ?” 

“T don’t know, Garth, and I don’t want 
to. As things are, I can love both your 
uncle and your grandfather. It is never 
wise to look too hard at our fellow-mortals. 
Few are entirely beautiful.” 

Garth immediately thought of Madge as 
a notable exception; but on deeper consid- 
eration he fancied his father might have 
intended something less obvious, and in this 
doubt he kept silence. 

“So now,” observed Mr. Urmson, whit- 
tling the last chip off his stick, “you know 
what has become of your pocket-money. 
Are you sleepy yet ?” 

“Father, 
now ?” 











are there any Golightleys living | 


with a glowing impulse peculiar to the hot- 
hearted Urmsons, who could never be tamed 
to the temper of their surroundings, took his 
father in his stout young arms and hugged 
him hard. Many noble and pure pledges 
were given and taken in that silent em- 
brace; and after it was over the two felt 
that they s should sleep sound and ee 


THE MISSION OF MUSIC. 


HE future of music is so much more 

comprehensive than the Music of the 
Future that, in this paper at least, we can 
well afford to leave the latter as a side is- 
sue to its partisans and its opponents, sure 
that the controversy, though bitter as well 
as brilliant, will serve art, if in no other 
way, by rousing dormant faculties, and keep- 
ing alive a keen insight, an alert watchful- 
ness, Which will challenge all new pretend- 
ers to try them whether they be true artists 
or no. 

Music originally was a very broad term, 
including astronomy and all the arts and 
sciences over which the Muses were sup- 
posed to preside. Later, among the Greeks, 
it signified that which we call music, with 
dancing and lyric poetry, usually recited to 
an accompanying lyre or harp, and consti- 
tuting an essential part of their sacred and 
national games and festivals. Musical con- 
tests entered largely into the four solemn 
games of the Greeks, the Olympic, Pythian, 
Isthmian, and Nemean, the rewards and hon- 
ors being ardently desired and eagerly con- 


“Unless Maud Golightley’s first daughter | tested. 


be alive, none that I know of. I believe 


Including as it did all that was calcula- 


she had another brother besides Rupert, but | ted to develop and improve the mind, music 


he must have died long ago. If he left de- 
scendants, I never heard of them.” 

"2 hope he did; for our ancestors were | 
always in the wrong, and if the Golightleys | 
are dead, how can it ever be righted ?” 

“Tt might in that case be considered, at 
with asmile. “ But even supposing a scion 
pay off his debt of vengeance except by kill- 
ing you and me with the old pistol, and 
eloping with Mrs. Urmson afterward. To 
be sure, if the descendant happened to be a 
daughter instead of a son, you might com- 
pound matters by— But no, on second 
thoughts. Well, good- night, beloved Hot- 
tentot, and good-by. I sha’n’t bid you good- | 
by again before you go; I shall leave you| 
entirely to Miss Margaret. Think often of | 
your mother while you are away; never de- 
serve her favor less than when she bound it 
on your helmet seven years ago. 
never forget you—and even I may remem- 
ber you once in a while. Good-by.” 

They shook hands, constrained by a whim- 








} 


ranked in educational importance with gym- 
nastics, the Greeks more, perhaps, than any 
other nation appreciating practically the 
value of the mens sana in corpore sano. 

But for the antiquity of music and its 


| universality we are not limited to Greek 
all events, settled,” returned Mr. Urmson, | tradition. 


As there is no authenticated ac- 


| count of any nation absolutely destitute of 
of that house alive, I don’t see how he could | 


religious ideas, however erroneous, so there 


|is no race or people without a notion of 


music, however crude. In every instance 


| among the most barbarous tribes music has 


| satisfactorily. 


| 


been used to assist in expressing something 
emotional, or, at all events, something be- 
yond the material, however vaguely and un- 
For this reason it is usually 
found associated with religious rites, or as a 
symbol of mourning and lamentation, or of 


| triumph and exultation, even among savage 


| nations. 


She will | 


sical reserve characteristic of Yankees and | 


Englishmen. 


Music is a language, the ideal of speech: 
we can imagine its existence before articu- 
late speech was known. Birds sang in the 
garden of Eden before Adam gave them a 
name, A singing-bird was the first music- 
master; the wind breathing through water- 


But the next moment Garth, ' reeds, sighing through the forest, hissing 
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through tall grasses, the rhythmic beat of 
the crested waves, the monotonous bass of 
the water-fall, made harmony and melody 
before Pythagoras dreamed of the music of 
the spheres, or Hermes declared music to be 
the knowledge of the order of all things. 
We call it a pretty conceit of the old philos- | 
opher who believed the order of the stars to | 
be a written scroll of music, two stars 
(which are said to have e appeared centuries 

after his death in the very places he desig- 
nated) only wanting to complete the celes- 
tial harmony. | 

There is an extremely poetic belief among | 
the Highlanders that the sense of hearing | 
becomes so exquisitely keen at the approach | 
of death that nature’s divin? symphony can | 
be heard with all its ravishing sweetness, 
dulling the sense of pain and reconciling 
the soul to its departure. From this super- | 
stition, if we will, comes their custom, as 
the last moment approaches, of bearing the 
dying from the close sheeling to the open 
air, where undisturbed he can listen, in the 
words of Humboldt, to “the thousand voices 
of nature speaking to the thoughtful and 
pious soul of man.” 

A sufficiently accurate definition of music 
for our purpose is that it is “an agreea- 
ble succession of pleasing and harmonious 
sounds.” Three essential elements enter | 
into its composition—rhythm or accent | 
power, and tone; or measure, quantity, and | 
quality. The first two seem to satisfy the 
untutored savage, whose tom-tom and In- 
dian drum possess no other musical quality 
than a harsh sonorousness, whose monotony 
is only varied by the stronger or feebler | 
beat given by the performer. As we rise in 
the scale of being from the New Zealander | 
to the man of culture and refinement, a| 
Beethoven becomes not only a possibility, | 














desiring to make trial of it, ordered a musi- 
cian to sing this song while plunged up to 
the neck in the sacred river Jumna. In 
vain: the unfortunate singer became a prey 
to the flames. 

If these ancient legends convey no other 
lesson, they indicate a profound and wide- 
| spread conviction of the power of music. 

Leaving an atmosphere that savors of 
fable, it is a matter of record that Alexander 
the Great was roused to fury by the Phryg- 


| ian and calmed by the Lydian melodies of 


Timotheus. It is also related that an insur- 
rection in Sparta was quelled by Terpander, 
who sung skillfully to the accompaniment 
of his harp. Our amusing Radan questions 
the wisdom, however, of arming the police 
of to-day with flutes and guitars as a means 
of preserving the peace. 

We know what miracles have been 
wrought by the proscribed volcanic “ Mar- 
seillaise.’” Nor was the French general far 
wrong when ‘he reported: “I have won 
the victory. The ‘ Marseillaise’ commanded 
with me.” Who shall say that Arndt’s song, 
“What is the German Father-land ?” had not 
as much to do with the unification of his 
country as Bismarck’s blood and iron? In 
our own land, in this day and generation, a 
Roman Catholic priest, asked to explain the 
reason of the rapid and extraordinary spread 


,| of his religion, answered, with more frank- 


ness than reverence for dogma, “It is the 
blessing of God on good music.” 

Plato, in his Republic, desires at least 
two harmonies—the one warlike, which will 
sound the word or note which a brave man 
utters in the hour of danger and stern re- 
solve, or when his cause is failing and he is 
going to wounds or death, or is overtaken 
by some other evil, and at every crisis meets 
fortune with calmness and endurance; and 


but a necessity; it is no greater stride from another, which may be used by him in times 
the barbaric death chant to the Seventh | of peace, when there is no pressure of neces- 


Symphony than from the infant stumbling | 
over the alphabet to a Demosthenes or a 
Shakspeare. 

The influence of music in past ages and 


among by-gone peoples it is difficult now to | 


estimate ; but it has gone hand in hand with 
intellectual and esthetic culture, and has 


ever been reckoned a divine art, an acknow]l- | 


edged force in moulding character and gov- 
erning men. 

Radan relates a curious Hindoo legend | 
celebrating the power of music. Men and | 
animals move in harmony with the musi- 


cian’s wand, while all inanimate nature | 


obeys the influence of music composed by 
the god Mahédo and his wife Parlutea. 

In the reign of Akbar a famous singer sang 
a “raga” consecrated to the night in open 
day. Immediately the sun was eclipsed, 
and darkness spread as far as the voice 
was heard. There was another raga which 
burned him who dared to sing it. Akbar, 








sity, expressive of entreaty or persuasion, 
|of prayer to God or instruction to man; 


| which represents him when he has accom- 


plished his aim, not carried away by success, 
but acting moderately and wisely, and ac- 
| quiescing in the event: the strain of neces- 
| sity and the strain of freedom, of the fortu- 
/nate and the unfortunate, of courage and 
| temperance; adding, in another connection, 
| “We can never become truly musical until 
we know the essential forms of temper- 
| ance, courage, liberality, and magnificence.” 
| Surely we can to-day raise no loftier stand- 
| ard than this. 

Through the Dark Ages music was kept 
alive less by the written word than by tra- 
dition. In the churches its religious ele- 
ment preserved it, while the minne-singers 
and the troubadours, singing of knightly 
deeds, made it an essential accomplishment 
| for those who sought welcome in royal courts 
and kings’ palaces. Yet to the meister- 
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singers rather than the minne-singers do we 
owe that which was best worth preserving, 
the popular element in music, since a lan- 
guage, an art, a religion, to live, must have 


its abiding-place, its shrine, among the | 


homes and in the hearts of the people. 


The guilds of the meister-singers were | 


established in the chief cities of Germany, 
Nuremberg the chief, and chiefest in Nurem- 
berg was Hans Sachs, the shoe-maker, whose 
name is famous the world over, even with- 
out Herr Wagner’s opera of Die Meistersinger. 
Those who have seen Kaulbach’s cartoon of 
the “Era of the Reformation” will recall 


. 7 | 
with pleasure the strong, earnest face of the | 


musical cobbler, with whom Luther himself 
must share some of his glory. 


these guilds came from their genuine de- 


mocracy. Numbering neither knights nor | 


nobles in their ranks, but recruited from the 
burghers, tradesmen, craftsmen, and plain 


citizens, they brought common-sense in close | 


contact with learning; they sang at the 


workshop and the forge, at the cobbler’s | 


bench and at the loom. Not alone in church, 
but at home and abroad, music was a bond 
of union, interwoven with their religious as- 
pirations; it was also their recreation, with 
a good share of hard, earnest work and care- 
ful training, in obedience to strict rules and 
regulations, under skillful leaders, to make 
their music possible. 

It was these meister-singers which made 
Germany a musical people, ready for Lu- 
ther’s hymns, to which, indeed, music gave 
wings, doing more than even the great re- 
former’s preaching for the spread of Gospel 
truth: so simple and effective are some of 
the great agents of God. 

Music had at last become the people’s 
possession; not alone a source of enjoy- 
ment and gratification to the refined and 
cultivated, but a mighty means for a mighty 
end, for the civilization and improvement 
of all classes —a leaven wherewith to leaven 
and lift the whole world. From the hour 
that music ceased to be the exclusive pos- 
session of musicians, like religion when it 
passed from the hands of monks and priests, 
its power became infinite. 

Much that was worldly and meretricious 
gathered around the shrine of music, till 
many were blinded, and mistook the fogs 
and mists, the pestilent miasmas that hid 
the sun, for eternal darkness itself, as though 
the very source of light were blackness and 
sin. “ Away with it all,” said the Puritan, 
“the monkish mockeries and the monkish 
music; it is all evil. We will have straight 
lines. Curves are crooked lines, and lead to 
the devil, whether they be called curves of 
beauty or curves of sound. Music and 
dancing are sin; we will none of them.” 
Yet spite of the stern, straight-laced old 
Puritans, beauty and harmony came over 
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in the Mayflower with youth and love and 
life. For were there not human hearts 
beneath those sombre vestments !—truth, 
earnestness, and zeal, and the harmony 
of a common purpose? Music might be 
stifled, hidden for a time, but the birds 
still sang, the waves still beat, winds mur- 
mured through the forests, rivulets rippled 
and danced over pebbles, the whole world 
was full of music; consciously or uncon- 
sciously the hearts of those that listened 
to nature’s matin and vesper hymn grew 


| purer, braver, more aspiring. 


A reaction was natural, and it was as 
speedy as could have been expected. Scarce- 
ly two centuries have passed, and the growth 


| of the country politically and numerically is 
The resistless weight and influence of 


not more astounding than the change in the 
inner life, in the hunger and thirst for the 
once-forbidden fruit in the land of the Puri- 
tans. The more prosaic and sordid a man’s 
daily life and occupation, the more he needs 
outlooks and leadings to a higher life. The 
more he dwells among things, the greater 
his need of contact with a spirit greater than 


|mere things; the material life must touch 
| the immaterial; the body must have an in- 
| dwelling soul with aspirations and affinities, 


with a life above and beyond the daily needs 
of this world. After the instinct of self- 


| preservation, the strongest motives spring 


} 


from the emotional nature; all that is best 
and most inspiring claims kinship with it. 
To the purest element in that emotional na- 
ture music appeals, always soothing if it can 
not solace, rousing always the higher, never 
the lower, nature; it is a subtle potent in- 
fluence, moulding not only individual but 
national character. 

As a nation we are not yet a musical peo- 
ple in the sense in which Germany and Italy 
are musical, but there is a decided move- 
}ment among the people which is a sign of 
promise. One of the best and most encour- 
aging indications is that music is no longer 
regarded as simply an accomplishment. The 
wheel is turning, and in the eternal cycles 
once more we, in this new republic of the 
West, stand on a parallel plane to that of 
the ancient republic of the East—a paral- 
lel plane, but a higher one. Like the Greeks, 
we are realizing the necessity of esthetic cul- 
ture if we would have our young men and 
young women developed into well-rounded, 
harmonious characters. 

Far more than in those older lands do 
we need the universal art, which, while it 
crowns all others, may yet precede all oth- 
ers. In this new land there are, there can 
be, no wonders of architecture sacred with 
age and hallowed memories. Here are no 
galleries of sculpture and painting. They 
are the growth of an older civilization, of a 
|repose and patience as far as possible op- 
| posed to our restless, unceasing activity of 

brain and body. De Staél calls architecture 




















“frozen music.” As truly may Wwe call mu- 
sie “living, breathing architecture.” Gov- 
erned by as perfect laws of harmony and | 
proportion, it has, besides, a principle of | 
life which even architecture, painting, or 
sculpture can not have. A perfect com-| 
pleted poem that lacks no touch from the 
master-hand that created it, a wonder of 
harmony and melody so perfect in form | 
and beauty that a note added or withdrawn 
would mar its loveliness, may live anew and 
be anew created by the genius of the inter- 
preter. It is infinite in its meaning, infinite 
in its suggestions, infinite in its glimpses of 
heavenly truth and beauty. | 

How is this great power of music to be | 
controlled and brought to bear most direct- | 


» r 
ly, most efficiently, on our people? That | 
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next generation will see what we foresee, 
and reap the harvest this generation is so 
wisely sowing. 

If, as we contend, music is in itself puri- 
fying and elevating, if it can displace and 
crowd out baser pleasures by giving inno- 
cent recreation and excitement to a people 


| that must be amused, a people who must 


be busy for good or for evil, we can not have 
too much of it. It can not enter too large- 
ly or too deeply into the system of common- 
school education. 

In curious juxtaposition in an English 
paper a short time since was a statement 
that Dean Stanley had no appreciation of 
music, and was averse to its introduction 
into state systems of education; in another 
column was a report of one of Dean Stanley’s 


nation is the best educated in which knowl-| addresses on the condition of the working 
edge is most diffused, in which the results | classes, lamenting with an evident surprise 
of learning are within the grasp of the| that while so much had been done within 
greatest number. Only so far as any art} the last twenty years to lessen intemper- 
or science becomes a part of popular educa-| ance among the gentry, so little compara- 
tion can that art or science become a pow- | tively had been effected among the laboring 
er, an influence,in a land. Of the growing | class. The inference is natural and not far- 
desire among our people for a higher music- | fetched which assumes a need among that 
al education we have many signs in the fre-| very working class which had remained 
quency of festivals and choral unions and | unheeded, unsupplied. The gentleman has 
the number of musical associations. We | his elegant home, his intellectual entertain- 
Americans are a conglomerate race, made up| ments; an atmosphere of grace and beauty 
of the best of every people under the sun, | surrounds him, or is easily attainable; his 
so transfused that the origin of even a sin-| craving for excitement, for a life apart from 
gle family can scarcely be traced without | his labor, is gratified with scarcely an effort 
an element of Celtic or Teutonic race dis-| on his part. The man less fortunately sit- 
covering itself. Perhaps this is the source | uated needs recreation and stimulus even 
of the musical taste so widely spread among | more than the other. Warmth, light, com- 
us as a people. We say taste, not culture; | panionship, he must have. The gin-palace 
we are not yet a cultivated people in any | offers them, ruining body and soul, while it 
true sense. As a national characteristic, to| affects to comfort both. Tear down the 
be song and music lovers belongs to the | rum-shop, turn the trades-union into a cho- 
Irish and German races rather than to the | ral society, bring good music with attractive 
Saxon. It is rare to find a German or an| surroundings before him, educate his chil- 
Irish girl without an ear for music. In our} dren to take part in grand old folk-songs, 
Western States and centres of population | glees, and madrigals, and in a generation a 
the Germans instinctively gather, in remem- | strange revolution would be wrought. 
brance of the father-land, into Sangvereins, The introduction of music into the public 
preserving the songs and musical traditions | schools is a step in the right direction. If 
of the old land, while they welcome gladly in every town and village in the Union the 
any thing fresh and worthy from the new. | plan was as faithfully and earnestly exe- 
The marvelous achievements of the school | cuted as in Boston and its vicinity, already 
festivals in the Music-Hall in Boston are | the great work would be almost accomplish- 
largely due to the fine voices, the quick per-| ed. We need fresh impetus in every coun- 
ception, of the Irish, either by birth or de-| try town, in every village nestled among the 
scent, who constitute a majority of the pu-| hills or stretching out on the wide prairies. 
pils in our public schools. There is surely in every such place some 
No one thing has done more for music in| earnest disciple who could gather a band of 
the past twenty years than its introduction | ten or a dozen who should be a nucleus for 
as an integral part of our common-school | a musical association. This is far easier to 
education. In the large cities and subur-| plan and accomplish since the Jubilee days, 
ban towns little seems left to desire in that | which, if they served no other end, felt the 
direction. From the time children at the | pulse of the public, and sent an answering 
age of five enter the primary school till at | thrill from Maine to Oregon, from Michigan 
the age of sixteen or eighteen they gradu-|to Florida. The influence of musical cul- 
ate from the high or normal school, music ture which would result from such an asso- 
is as much a part of their training as the | ciation would make itself felt through the 
multiplication table and spelling-book. The village church as well as in social relations ; 
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Sunday services would be better, and the 
best part of Sunday service would gét into 
the week-days. It will not do to make the 
gathering merely a psalm-singing school; 
that has its use, and has had its day of 
separate influence. Sacred music, so called, 
should form a part of the practiced pro- 
gramme; but a little care and research, a 
correspondence with some musical authori- 
ty in our large cities, would insure a judi- 
cious selection of attractive music within 
the compass of choirs and choruses of even 
very moderate ability. The modifying in- 
fluence in a country town of a musical asso- 
ciation conducted on broad, liberal princi- 
ples for even a single decade is incalculable. 
Polybius was a wise man in remarking that 
in Arcadia, a dull, cold country, music was 
essential to soften the manners of the in- 
habitants, and that in Cynetus, where mu- 
sic was not cultivated, vice prevailed to an 
alarming extent. Music will not hold its true 
place till, through the length and breadth 
of the land, all music is recognized as ele- 
vating in its character, capable of perver- 
sion and misuse, as God’s own word may be 
in the hands of the blasphemer, but a pow- 
er still infinite in truth and beauty, and a 
source of strength, encouragement, and in- 
spiration to waiting thousands. 

The feeblest attempt in the smallest, most 
obscure Western village to advance true art 
has weight and influence, and is not lost 
though it seems too insignificant to be noted. 
Ifall were generals, we should have no army. 
The smallest drummer-boy at the farthest 
outpost of our civilization is an essential 
part of the whole, helping and advancing 
the good cause by his earnestness and fidel- 
ity, inspiring some faint, feeble heart to one 
more effort, passing on the good word of obe- 
dience, in the faith that ten times one is ten, 
till the tens are hundreds, the hundreds 
thousands, the thousands a multitude that 
no man can number. 

Ifeven a feeble effort is of value, how much 
more valuable is a well-directed, intelligent 
effort of one who has been systematically 
trained, who sees the end from the begin- 
ning, and sure of his ground, strengthened 
by sympathy and that sense of communion 
which is the very life of the soul, works in- 
telligently for a definite end! For this a 
thorough, careful training is needed—a 
training which, in its elementary condition, 
should precede any question of talent or spe- 
cial ability. We do not ask children if they 
have a predilection for the alphabet or the 
multiplication table ; it is their right; they 
are to have it whether they specially desire 
it or not. All will not become Newtons or 
Shakspeares ; but without the preliminary 
training they have no possibility of appreci- 
ating either the one or the other. The receiv- 
ers must outnumber the givers in any one 
direction; there must be audience as well as 








orator ; thesbetter trained the audience, the 
better oratory will they demand and receive, 
As simple, as unquestioning, should be the 
first part of a child’s musical education, 
till, unconsciously, the page of music is as 
expressive and intelligible to him as a page 
of printing, remembering always that to vo- 
calize a scale is much easier than to learn the 
different sounds in the alphabet, a far sim- 
pler task to master in childhood than in ma- 
turer years. Vocal music, which at first is 
largely imitative, is the easiest method for 
very young children, who, experience proves, 
will learn good music much more readily than 
bad, and are swayed and influenced beyond 
computation by the sentiment of the hymns 
and songs learned at school and sung in 
unison, or by the sort_of musical atmosphere 
in which they find themselves at home. 
Many a turbulent outbreak among little 
folks has been quelled by starting a bright, 
merry chorus, whose joyous rhythm proved 
a safe outlet for that restlessness which, 
rather than depravity, is the cause of nine- 
tenths of childhood’s misdemeanors. Nor are 
we children of a larger growth less amena- 
ble to the power of united song in bringing 
harmony out of discord, and rest and re- 
freshment to wearied body and disheartened 
soul. “When the battle of Leuthen had 
been fought, and the victors, fatigued al- 
most to death, were sinking down in the 
chilling rain among the slain that lay scat- 
tered on the bloody field, then, in the dark- 
ness of the night, a single voice broke forth 
with the old choral, ‘Nun danket alle Gott!’ 
Soon a second voice joined, then a third, 
and so more and more, until the whole army 
took up the hymn; and thus the simple 
song, in which the feeling of patriotism and 
military glory united with the conscious- 
ness of having accomplished the great deed 
and pious gratitude toward the mighty 
Ruler of Battles, inspired the hearts of these 
men with new life, and strengthened them 
to follow up the victory they had so nobly 
won.” 

Granting the need of more general music- 
al culture, if we as a nation would not only 
become capable of appreciating the highest 
expression of art, but would cherish the 
hope of one day giving birth to the true 
artist, child of his times and his people, 
how shall we best secure that training and 
that broad general culture characteristic 
of the universal art above all others? In 
primary and grammar schools this is be- 
gun; in the high and normal schools in the 
large cities this training progresses as far 
and as rapidly as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. It embraces to a limited extent 
the theory of music, the rudiments of har- 
mony, and more or less proficiency in sight 
singing and training as chorus or part sing- 
ers, rarely as soloists. With instrumental 
music no acquaintance is attempted as yet, 
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but the fields are ready for sowigg. Under 

judicious leadership, such as our large cit- 

ies are able to command, thousands of boys 

and girls are familiarized with good music, 

and have taken part in the grand choruses 

which “sing straight up to heaven.” Men- | 
delssohn, Mozart, Handel, and Haydn have | 
become as household words. The best of | 
the light modern music, adapted for their | 
use, is given for their profit and enjoyment, 
making possible such programmes as those 

afforded by our annual school festivals, when | 
twelve or fifteen hundred fresh, pure voices | 
make such music as we dream of when we | 
think of “the voice of harpers harping with | 
their harps, and they sung as it were a new 

song before the throne.” 

With many, because of other interests 
and occupations, special musical instruction 
ends here, but not the far-reaching result. 
The glees and four-part songs, so skillfully 
and thoroughly learned at school, are as 
sweet within the walls of the humblest 
home, in the woodland ramble, when the 
rare holiday comes, or in the workshop. 
The purest and simplest form of musical 
enjoyment is thus made possible, with all | 
harmonious requirements, where even four 
are found with one heart and mind, with 
music in their souls, though not a single 
musical instrument should offer its sustain- 
ing accompaniment. When the genius of 
song crowns the gospel of work, there will 
be fewer strikes, the grimy faces will be 
less haggard; under the unconscious influ- 
ence of beauty, harmony, and rhythm, labor 
will be more cheerfully, more faithfully per- 
formed. 

Returning to those whose leisure, talent, 
or determination makes further musical 
progress possible or essential, the question 
of greatest importance that presents itself 
is, How and where shall each individual 
most judiciously expend time and money 
to attain the object in view? 

Primarily the need is the best instruction 
from the best masters. Poor teaching is 
dear at any rate. There are two distinct 
methods of obtaining this instruction. With 
a full purse and some little influence (for 
these musical kings are royal potentates, 
and must be approached discreetly and dip- 
lomatically even to insure an audience) it is 
a simple matter to secure instruction from a 
master of acknowledged ability in his spe- 
cial department at a rate varying from three 
to five dollars for three-quarters of, or even 
half, an hour’s instruction. This instruction 
is presumably of the best, and to it we owe 
many of our most accomplished musicians 
both in vocal and instrumental music, who, 
in their turn, serve art by imparting to oth- 
ers. The benefits of this method, like that 
of a private tutor, need no discussion or set- 
ting forth; the custom is time-honored, and 





will always, and very properly, have its ad- 





vocates in general and its special fitness for 
individual cases. This training, however, 
is not possible for the masses, who, indeed, 
were there evey a state fund to insure it, 
could not be accommodated with individual 
lessons from first-rate masters. The alter- 
native is class instruction, the principle 
upon which all graded schools—indeed, all 
schools, public or private—are conducted. 
The advantages are obvious in scientific 
matters as well as in common branches; 
the lecture on chemistry or philosophy, the 
lesson in arithmetic or geography, is more 
profitable as well as more enjoyable in a 
class than delivered to a single individual ; 
the evil crops out when the class is so large 
that only general attention can be given 
without any individualization. All the ben- 
efits and evils accruing from class instruc- 
tion in any other branch are likely to result 
from class training in music. 

Class teaching, or conservatory teaching, 
is no new experiment; it has been the out- 
growth of necessity. In Europe, not alone 
in Germany, but in Italy, France, Russia, 
and Great Britain, large music-schools or 
conservatories have been in existence for 
generations, in Germany and Italy for cen- 
turies, embracing in their corps of instruct- 
ors artists of world-wide fame, who have 
trained and given to the world other artists 
who in turn prove dangerous rivals. In- 
stancing, for example, the Paris Conserva- 
toire de Musique et de Déclamation: this in- 
stitution is sustained by government, and 
had its progenitors in L’Académie Royale de 
Musique, founded in 1671, the school estab- 
lished by Lully in 1672, with several others 
of more or less note ; in its present form it has 
existed nearly one hundred years. Saved, 
it may be, in the anarchy of the first republic 
by Chénier’s eloquent appeal, it has given 
to the world such artists as De Beriot, Ber- 
lioz, Cherubini, Duvernoy, Garcia, Halévy, 
Le Couppey, Rachel, Talma, and hundreds 
whose fame, less wide-spread than these, has 
yet given vigor and tone to the musical and 
art culture of the nineteenth century. Such 
an institution, admitting only Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen to its advantages, sus- 
tained by government under strict disci- 
pline and surveillance, would be impossible 
in this country. We may look to it for many 
suggestions, many models, but the conserv- 
atory system of America must be the out- 
growth of our individual needs: eclectic, it 
will gather from the wisdom and experience 
of Paris, Dresden, Berlin, Stuttgart, or St. 
Petersburg, from English prejudices and 
English victories in the field of music; it 
will call to its aid the best talent from the 
North, the South, the East, the West ; it will 
open its doors freely to all, of whatever col- 
or or nationality, who may present them- 
selves ; it will be the people’s conservatory, 
demanded and sustained by the people at 
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the smallest possible expense consistent with 
right management and the employment of 
first-rate talent. 

In this conservatory every facility will 
be offered for musical instruction in every 
form, instrumental and vocal, with careful- 
ly graded classes, to secure fitness in the 
uniform lesson which should be given to 
each class. This answers an objection often 
and ignorantly made, that six pupils in an 
hour get only ten minutes each—too short 
a time for any possible progress. On the 
contrary, each pupil has the whole hour, 
with the added benefit of profiting by 
the mistakes of his fellow-pupils and the 
careful correction of the judicious teacher. 
In singing especially the advantages of this 
system over individual training are obvious. 

In instrumental music, even more than in 
singing, much depends on the fidelity and 
earnestness of the pupil. It is true that if 
the lesson be very long and intricate, it is 
not possible for each pupil to play it in its 
entirety with close criticism; but individ- 
ual performance is not the most important 
part of teaching; we are all more or less 
imitative, and learn by example and pre- 
cept, by the mistakes and successes of oth- 
ers. Number six on Monday should be num- 
ber one on Thursday, and in turn become a 
model or a beacon. The stimulus of associ- 
ate pupils is too important to be overlooked. 
Apart from that instinct in human nature 
manifested in a desire to excel and surpass 
others in any contest, the habit of playing 
and singing in the presence of others tends 
to banish shyness; and that wretched mau- 
vais honte which many of us know to our 
cost keeps silent many a music lover who, 
it may be,is no mean performer, but, unused 
to displaying his or her talent before others 
than the teacher, is overwhelmed with fright 
when asked to confer pleasure, getting only 
a partial and individual enjoyment out of a 
great expenditure of time and money. 

In the conservatory there will not only 
be classes for instruction in special tech- 
nique, but among the artists gathered in 
such a musical centre will be many who 
have the gift of expressing themselves at- 
tractively as well as intelligently on sub- 
jects directly and indirectly connected with 
art. 

These gentlemen from time to time will 
give lectures on special points as well as 
general musical instruction; there will be 
organ and piano recitals, with careful an- 
alyses of works of the best masters by com- 
petent persons, who in turn are ready and 
eager to give added information by answer- 
ing questions. The pupils themselves, as 
they become sufficiently advanced, take part 
in pupils’ concerts, open to their friends. 
Once in each term exhibition concerts will 
be given, always well attended, with pro- 
grammes that shall challenge admiration 





from the ofher side of the Atlantic. There 


| will be harmony classes and classes in sight 


singing, all free to the pupils, the terms for 
whose instruction are to be placed at the 
lowest possible point. 

The utmost order and regularity must 
prevail, classes come and go as quietly as 
files form for recitationin a grammar school: 
earnestness will pervade the school, a high 
standard be demanded and preserved, an 
esprit de corps established which is in itself 
a safeguard. There will also be a liberal 
and well-chosen musical library, and a dispo- 
sition on the part of teachers and professors 
to facilitate in every way the progress of 
the pupils by answering and inciting ques- 
tions, and clearing up all doubtful subjects. 
The best teachers, the best methods, the 
greatest facility, at the smallest expense to 
the greatest number—this is the true dem- 
ocratic system of education, which underlies 
all broad, far-reaching educational systems 
the world over. All colleges, all universities 
(if we except individual instances where a 
false principle may haveintruded), are found- 
ed upon this basis ; the members of these in- 
stitutions become citizens of an intellectual 
and esthetic commonwealth, enjoying its 
immunities and privileges in the same broad 
sense that a citizen of the political common- 
wealth enjoys the facilities and safeguards 
of a great city, its sanitary regulations, li- 
braries, public parks, etc., only possible in 
the aggregation of humanity which consti- 
tutes a city. 

The absolute necessity of colleges of mu- 
sic was early discovered by the greatest 
musical peoples of the world—the Germans 
and the Italians; and in the former espe- 
cially we find to-day the most flourishing 
and extensive institutions of a musical edu- 
cational character to be found in Europe. 
Mendelssohn, the founder of the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, in reference to the class system 
of teaching, says: “An institution such as 
the conservatory has this advantage over 
the private instruction of the individual, 
that, by the participation of several in the 
same lessons at the same time, a true mu* 
sical feeling is awakened and kept fresh 
among the people ; it produces industry and 
spurs on to emulation; it is a preservative 
against one-sidedness of education and taste, 
a tendency against which every artist, even 
in the student years, should be upon his 
guard.” 

No higher musical authority seems possi- 
ble. When we add to it the results of that 
class system which every year brings before 
us in the accomplished graduates from those 
famous schools, it seems as if all carping 
criticism should be hushed. 

In the remarks about the model conserv- 
atory a general statement only was made, 





applicable to any of a hundred in Europe 
and to some in this country, where almost 











every large city boasts of its music-school. 
But it will not be out of place to sketch 
briefly our American conservatory system, 
with some slight allusion to the earnest mu- 
sician, young still in years, but old in wis- 
dom and experience, to whom, indeed, we 
owe it that we have a conservatory system, 
rivaling in many respects those time-hon- 
ored institutions which we do not desire 
servilely to copy, but rather to parallel, with 
the peculiar distinctive individuality which 
should of right pertain to all American insti- 
tutions as the outgrowth of our individual 
and national need. 

Twenty-five years ago there was nothing 
in this country deserving the name, if it 
aped the title, of a music-school. Eben 
Tourjée, then scarcely more than a lad, seek- 
ing vainly for instruction and advantages 
that to-day are within reach of the hum- 
blest, resolved, with that one-idea persist- 
ency which from time immemorial charac- 
terizes great reformers, that one day there 
should exist in this land a school of music 
where art should be placed on the same foot- 
ing as other studies in our higher institu- 
tions of learning, where it should not be 
viewed merely as an accomplishment, but 
rather as an integral part of a well-rounded, 
complete education, to be pursued not spas- 
modically, but with systematic thorough- 
ness. In 1851 young Tourjée unfolded his 
plans for a music-school to one whose spe- 
cialty lay in the direction of commercial 
training. He proposed, oddly enough, a 
joint commercial and musical college—a 
union which strikes one like the proposi- 
tion of a would-be Yankee Meyerbeer to 
set the Constitution to a symphony! For- 
tunately for the true progress of music, this 
idea was never developed; but in 1853 we 
find Mr. Tourjée endeavoring to interest 
prominent musical and educational profess- 
ors in Boston in his project for a musical 
gonservatory to embrace the best elements 
of the foreign schools. All professed inter- 
est, but condemned the scheme as visionary. 
The capital could never be raised; there 
would not be pupils enough to form classes 
or warrant the employment of suitable 
teachers; in short, if it ever was to be 
done, Mr. Tourjée must do it himself, raise a 
fund, start a college, and get himself elected 
president—a mocking prophecy which ere 
long brought its own fulfillment. Nothing 
daunted, through 1853-54 Mr. Tourjée con- 
tinued his classes in piano, voice, and flute, 
and never losing sight of his central thought, 
he found time to issue and conduct an able 
little paper, called the Key-Note, in which he 
endeavored to encourage the study of music 
on a higher basis than that usually pursued, 
indicating with prophetic utterance the fu- 
ture of music in this country. In 1859, in 
connection with the principal of the semina- 
ry in East Greenwich, Rhode Island, an op- 
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portunity offered for Mr. Tourjée to experi- 
ment on a larger scale. The success of the 
undertaking in many respects was very 
marked. 

Mr. Tourjée went to Europe to investigate 
personally the famous conservatories and 
schools in Germany, France, and Italy, their 
methods and text-books. Returning with 
fresh zeal and earnestness, in 1864 he start- 
ed a chartered school in Providence, known 
as the Providence Conservatory. This also 
was an encouraging success ; but Mr. Tourjée 
never relinquished his cherished plan for a 
conservatory in Boston, knowing full well 
that the best results in musical training are 
only possible in large centres, where talent 
gravitates, and where only it is possible to 
hear good music constantly, which is quite 
as essential as individual practice and study 
for broad culture. Bringing with him strong 
letters of recommendation from Presidents 
Wayland and Sears and other distinguished 
gentlemen, Mr. Tourjée came to Boston, and 
had pleasant interviews with Dr. J.B. Upham 
and others, which greatly encouraged him. 


All assured him that Boston was the great 


centre for such an undertaking. The State 
Legislature granted a charter. A careful 
examination of the Boston Music-Hall build- 
ing convinced him that it could be made to 
answer the purposes of the conservatory. A 
corps of teachers unsurpassed in their spe- 
cialties, and of assured reputation and re- 
sponsibility, was engaged, while associated 
with Mr. Tourjée as director was a well- 
known composer and pianist, Robert Gold- 
beck. It was nearly two years before the 
final arrangements were satisfactorily com- 
pleted, enabling the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music to open its rooms and classes 
on the 18th of February, 1867. In honor of 
its inauguration, on the 2d of March a grand 
orchestral and vocal concert, under the lead- 
ership of Carl Zerrahn, was given with dis- 
tinguished success. From the opening day 
to this the success of the New England Con- 
servatory has been a thing assured. It has 
been the parent of many other music-schools 
of more or less pretension scattered over the 
country. More than 11,000 pupils have re- 
ceived instruction in the eight years since 
its initiation. All, indeed, have not attain- 
ed great excellence; often a single term was 
the limit of their musical teaching; but it 
was always a step in the right direction. 
No one but came out from those walls more 
enthusiastic than he entered, more earnest 
to serve the art of which Richter says, in his 
Titan, “Music has something holy; unlike 
the other arts, it can not paint any thing 
but what is good.” A complete and ex- 
haustive history of those eight years would 
be of value and interest, especially if it were 
permitted to pass in review the concerts both 
by artists and pupils, already counting near- 
ly four hundred, to say nothing of the schol- 
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sake ond instructive lectures deliv ered week- 
ly in Conservatory Hall. With the needs of 
the growing school new rooms in an adjoin- 
ing building have been annexed (literally, 
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sirous to prepare themecives for the more 
successful prosecution of their profession, 
also for pupils in various stages of profi- 
ciency. To successfully carry out this no- 


with an iron bridge), the corps of teachers ble plan, to aid in spreading as widely as 


doubled. 


Many of the most distinguished | possible the knowledge and influence of 


associated with the brilliant inauguration | good music, some of the best teachers from 


are still connected with the school. 


Zer- | | the New England Conservatory devote them- 


rahn, Lang, Parker, Paine, O’Neil, Osgood, | selves unreserv edly to this vacation labor. 
and a score more famous names are a surety | Its success has been remarkable, and desery- 
that the standard in the conservatory will | edly so. 


be maintained. 


That nothing may be wanting to supple- 


It is not our purpose in this place to give | ment the admirable preparatory course of 
a detailed account of the advantages of any | | the conservatory, Eben Tourjée, Mus. Doc., 
individual conservatory, or to seem to praise is dean of the College of Music in Boston 


one at the expense of another ; all are wor- 
thy of commendation so far as they are 
earnest, truthful efforts to bring light and 
life to a people who have sat in darkness, 
their material prosperity well cared for 
while their inner life was in danger of 
death from inanition and spiritual starva- 
tion. We have instanced the New England 
Conservatory not only because its founder 
has sown so much good seed elsewhere, and 
deserves the credit of establishing and mak- 
ing possible this system, but because it is 
the largest in this country, and, with one 
exception, we believe, in the world, with a 
roll of a thousand names and more on the 
bulletin at the opening of each term, with 
an enviable reputation across the water. 
Dr. Tourjée is widely known also in connec- 
tion with the Jubilee, which would scarce- 
ly have been possible without the previous 
training in classes and choruses suggest- 
ed by and imitated from the conservatory 
classes. Among still another set the genial 
director is known as Praise-meeting Tour- 
jée—an epithet of endearment that does not 
in the least annoy its object, arising as it 
does from his well-known earnestness in 
the religious life, and his unaffected desire 
to give the best that dwells in music to 
God’s service, and to bring God into daily 
life through the instrumentality of music. 
In the summer vacation a Normal Music- 
al Institute is held for five weeks in the 
buildings of Greenwich Academy, Rhode Isl- 
and, for the special benefit of teachers de- 





University, the only university in this coun- 
try where music has its professorships on 
the same basis as other intellectual and 
esthetic studies. 

So admirable and comprehensive is the 
plan of this College of Music, open to both 
sexes, so well fitted is each professor for his 
specialty, that it is no longer necessary for 
an ambitious student of music to go abroad 
in order to obtain a thorough musical edu- 
cation of a high standard. The faculty em- 
braces some of the most eminent artists, 
composers, and instructors in the country. 

The attempt to establish a chair of music 
in connection with Harvard University is 
not yet un fait accompli ; there is no fund, no 
endowment. About a dozen years ago Mr. 
John K. Paine, one of our ablest organists as 
well as composers, was given the somewhat 
vague title of Musical Instructor, with a 
very small salary, to do what he could for 
Harvard students; the growth has been slow 
from that up to the post of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music, with regular classes in the 
theory of music. “The very idea of a uni- 
versity is incomplete if it do not include 
music in its full circle of the elements of 
culture, and count it as one of the humani- 
ties. For music is a science and music is a 
language, and on these grounds at least jt 
claims a place among the branches of liter- 
ature and science.” When it is so recog- 
nized it will no longer be considered an un- 
manly, unintellectual, or in any way ques- 
tionable yo 


THE FIRST BREATH OF AUTUMN. 


I nearD a voice of Autumn in the trees 
Calling to me, who in far summer lands 


Dwelt and made merry. 


In the fragrant ease 


Of the unpeopled uplands, on the sands 

Of Proteus’ home, I had cast off the bands 
Which bound me to my fellows and tneir cares, 
Living, as twere, in Eden unawares, 

Entranced by music of the salty strands ; 

The morning birds there cheated morning air 

To linger, till the silent breast of noon 

Laid her rich warmth upon the dear earth’s heart, 
And lingered there in turn, till sunset, soon 
Grown angry, called her swiftly to depart ; 


Thus loitering, heard I Antumn cry, ‘‘ Prepare.” A. F. 











NEW WORLD—NEW LOVE. 





NEW WORLD—NEW LOVE. 
A PREFACE: A.D. 1900. 
I. i 
Not by the power of yearning, burning eye, 
Nor by vibrating speech a 
Born of a hungering heart’s long smouldering ery— z 
Not thus I seek to reach, 
Not thug to touch, the fibres of thy soul; 
Not thus to teach 
The things divine that make our sick lives whole. 
Not face to face 
I speak, in this ineffable first hour, 
When Love’s great light smites with creative power 
The wild and wasted place 
Where the starved life hath known nor fruit nor flower. 
Not by the language of the laboring breast 
4nd quivering hand, and all the signs of flesh— 
Not thus I put thy fate and mine to test; 
Nor shall salt tears baptize afresh, 
Ere they descend to Time’s unhonored grave, 
The unconsecrated years which mighty Love may save. 
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Il. 


Not on the wounded wing of spoken word 
Shall my soul’s message go; 

But as some sound by dreaming pulses heard 
When night’s hours ebb and fiow; 

Or as long traveling light from stars unknown, 
Whose purer beams shall glow 

When this infructuous age hath ceased its moan. 
Not by grief’s ancient name, 

Or needs of anguish-laden solitude, 

Or hunger of the breaking heart for food, 

E My life to thine makes claim; 

z Nor by Desire’s old spells shalt thou be wooed. 

Nor shall my vast of love vain shapes invoke 

: From buried ages and from broken shrines; 

: Or speak dead words which paler spirits spoke ; 

i Or in exhausted mines 

Of ancient thought delve for the gems and gold 

For that great crown which shall thy noble brow infold. 
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Til. 


For from all symbols and all memories 
Of the world’s earlier day 
The soul departeth and the meaning dies, 
And the life ebbs away. 
The fire is quenched upon the ancient hearth 
Where household gods held sway, 
And priesthood summons now no wonders forth. 
Our wandering feet, 
Unguided, bleed on rocks and burning sand, 
Shipwrecked upon inhospitable strand, 
Where no sweet counsels greet, 
Where none extend love’s tender, fostering hand. 
We seek, with blind and ineffectual prayer, 
Kneeling in fanes whose oracles are dead, 
Some medicine for our souls’ corroding care, 
Some words of power to still our dread, 
Some passionate prophet-hands whose strength and grace 
May tear away the veil from Heaven’s averted face. 
Vou. LI.—No. 305.—49 
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IV. 
Therefore, in these unsacramental hours, 
Dare I plead, as of yore 
Love pleaded, when, bright-eyed and crowned with flowers, 
His eloquent lips would pour 
Ecstatic words whereon the wingtd heart 
Would rise and soar 
To utmost heaven, where light and darkness part ? 
Now, when world’s veins are chilled, 
When hands profane have blurred the face of Truth, 
When minds are cold and hearts forget their ruth, 
May our love’s cup be filled 
With that rich wine that fired world’s blood in youth? 
Can we build eyrie in a groveling time 
Wherefrom our mated souls may cleave the skies 
With eagle flight, unflagging and sublime, 
Beyond these nether miseries, 
To where deep draughts of life from springs of day 
Our souls’ unmeasured thirst and fever may allay? 


¥. 


“How then! Dost deem my mighty arm grown weak ?” 
Saith Love’s reproachful cry. 

“ath faithful love aught else than love to seek ? 
Doth other ministry 

Than mine, do other hands than mine, commend 
And carry forth thy sigh 

Home to the breast where all thy life-thoughts tend? 
In other name than mine 

Wouldst thou build up the fabric of thy fate? 

Or deemest thou deep counsel hath more weight 
In Love’s broad realm divine 

Than song in spring of nesting bird to mate? 

Shall primal Passion with his luminous eyes 

Grope amid darkened lore of brain distraught? 

Shall Love be chained and droop, grow gray and wise, 
He who with skill supreme, untaught, 

While gods of lesser light resist in vain, 

O’er life and death hath reigned, and shall forever reign ?”’ 

VI. 

Not unto him shall my response be given, 
But only unto thee; 

Only by thy sweet chrism can I be shriven; 
Only thine eye can see, 

Only thy sovereign heart can recognize, 
Why I reject and flee 

From Love’s sweet ancient insufficiencies. 
Therefore incline thine ear, 

And let thy vision pierce dividing space, 

While I Love’s vast new sphere in outline trace, 
Ere to thy feet I draw more near, 

To read world’s fate and my fate in thy face. 

Then, if the age-long ripening hour be nigh, 

Whose whiter light shall pierce the gathered glooms 

Wherein the souls in prison vainly sigh, 

Waiting salvation or the final dooms, 

Hold to my lips for sign that grief is dead 

Thy consecrated cup, and break the new life’s bread. 

ALFRED H. Louis. 





Chitar’s 


T is singular that the proposition to erect a 


statue or a memorial in honor of Lord Byron | 


should have excited so much difference of opin- 
ion in England. 


ago, on the 19th of April, 1824, having just com- | 


pleted his thirty-sixth year, the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster refused to allow him to be 


Jaid in the Abbey, and would not permit Thor- | 
waldsen’s statue of him to be placed there. As | 


he was the most celebrated Englishman of his 


time, and one of the great English poets, this | 


was an insult which his family have never for- 
gotten. A year ago a memorial committee was 
formed, which proposed to place a slab by na- 
tional subscription over Byron's grave in Huck- 
nall-Torkard church, and his granddaughter, 
Lady Anne Blunt, the child of Ada Byron and 
Lord Lovelace, has written a letter to Mr. Dis- 
raeli, the president of the committee, indignantly | 
declining the proposed tribute. - She says that | 
the family are satisfied with the tablet erected to 
his memory by his sister, Mrs. Leigh, and his | 
friend, Sir John Hobhouse, and that it is not for | 
the public which denied a worthier grave to take 
now from his family, after fifty years, and un- 
asked, the guardianship of their dead. 

But surely there may be an appeal from a nar- 
row ecclesiastical body to the people of England. 
Westminster Abbey does not belong to a few 
English clergymen at any period, but to the En- 
gland of all time. And if that England, when 
half a century has cooled passions and cured 
prejudices, asks by the lips of the Prime Minis- | 


ter, the chosen head—for such he really is—of | 
the English people in Parliament, to do honor to | 
the memory of an Englishman of whom England | 
is proud, it does not become his family to insist | 
that it ought to have asked before, and that En- | 
gland shall not pay its tribute now, because a 
knot of clerical Englishmen refused to recognize | 


a great Englishman fifty years ago. If, indeed, 
his family decline to permit his dust to be re- | 
moved, their feeling must be respected. But | 
they can not forbid a memorial of the national 
admiration, as they can not prevent the admira- | 
tion itself. A meeting of distinguished gentle- 
men was lately held in London to consider the 
subject, and Mr. Disraeli, whom a correspondent | 
of one of the English papers calls ‘‘ the most 
considerable Englishman since Byron's time,” 
presided and made a speech. He said that the 
‘strange and dark neglect” in honoring Byron 
had sometimes been attributed to his private | 
character; and Mr. Disraeli’s reply to the charge | 
was most amusing. ** But of his private charac- 
ter it may be said that it was ambiguous, and | 
that of it little is clearly known: and there is no 
man in this room—ay, I would say even in this | 
country—that upon that subject can presume to 
give a definite and precise opinion.” ‘Then there 
were loud cheers. ‘The truth is that Byron’s pri- 
vate character is as well known as that of any 
man can be, and it was not respectable. But it 
is his genius, not his goodness, that is proposed 
to be commemorated. Byron, like Bacon and 
Nelson, is to be honored by England for what 
he was, and not for what he was not. It is Nel- 
son’s signal, unselfish, heroic, efficient service to 
his country, not his relations with Lady Hamil- 


When he died, half a century | 


Casy Chair. 


| ton, which England remembers. It is the phi- 
losopher, not the judge, whom England honors 
in Bacon. And it is the great English poet that 
she would commemorate in Byron. 

The poet's son-in-law, Lord Lovelace, the fa- 
| ther of Lady Anne Blunt, warmly seconded Mr, 
, Disraeli, and Lord Stanhope did the same. Dis- 
raeli’s preference is a statue of the poet in some 
public place, so ** that the English people when 
they pass shall recognize one of the greatest mas- 
ters of the English language.” But Mr. Alfred 
| Austin writes to the Pall Mall Gazette that he 
| does not think the present moment a partic ularly 
propitious one for an act of reparation to Byron’s 
memory, ‘‘ for a large and influential section of 
the literary world is running after strange gods, 

and in its vertiginous mania for a quaint roman- 
tic ism, affects to decry his masculine and classic 
vein.” But this, as the chief of living English 
| poets says, is only because “*the old order chan- 
| geth, giving place to new.” Fashions alter, but 
not manhood. ‘Taste in literary form changes, 
but not the appreciation of literary genius. It is 
| only when a man makes himself conspicuous by 
a literary trick of some kind that he presently 
| sinks out of sight. No change of taste in form 
affects Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
| or even Dryden or George Herbert. ‘They shine 
on like stars when the bonfires are exhausted 
and the candles are blown out. ‘The exclusive 
attention and admiration which a great poet ex- 
| cites in his own time in the susceptible mind of 
|youth give him a disproportioned prominence, 
such as ‘Tennyson holds in many minds to-day, 
‘and such as Byron held with the men of sixty 
years ago. His tone is so fitted to the feeling 
and experience of his time that the generation 
which receives him can hardly tolerate any sub- 
| sequent strain, ‘The men and women who grew 
| up with Byron, whe wooed with him, who trav- 
| eled with him, who were filled with him, are al- 
| most jealous of another tone. Think of the first 
strain of Tennyson in his poem, ‘‘ Where Clari- 
bel low lieth,” falling upon the minds and hearts 
that had melted with Byron’s “Dream,” or ex- 
| ulted with Scott's ‘* Marmion,” or were strung 
| into rapture by Campbell's “Mariners of En- 
gland!” Fondness for the Tennysonian poetry 
| could seem to them only a vertiginous mania. 
| But this is a prospective, not a retrospective, ef- 
| fect. The devotee of Byron, who could not like 
Wordsworth or Tennyson, did not renounce the 
‘earlier poets, and was still loyal to Pope and 
Dryden, to Milton, Shakespeare, and Chaucer. 
The contemporary judgment of England which 
approves Tennyson and Browning does not, for 
| that reason, as Mr, Austin intimates, reject 'By- 
‘ron or the earlier bards. 

There has been some droll suggestion that a 
statue is not necessary to the fame of Byron, 
True. 


‘What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones?” 


But whose portrait is it that we instinctively de- 
sire? That of those whom we know and love 
and revere, or of those of whom we never heard ? 
Is it the famous or the obscure of whom we 
carve statues? And why do we erect them? 
Not surely to remind us of them, to save their 
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memory from perishing, 
tude and veneration. 
the wall, it is the book upon the shelf, which | 
per petuates Shakespeare. 
the book upon the shelf that we hang the picture 
on the wall, <A statue is not to be erected to 
Byron to preserve his fame, but because his fame 
is imperishable. Some other paper or critic 
says that in a few years a statue will be so dis- 
colored by the smoke of London that it will not 
be recognizable. But that is a trouble very easi- 
ly remedied. If such a result is certain, let the 
statue be placed out of the smoke of London. 
Such a result, however, should not be lightly as- 
sumed, and the subscribers would probably will- 
ingly take the risk. 

If it be decided to erect a statue, we hope that 
the design will not be thrown open to general 
competition, as has been done with the Sumner 
statue in Boston, It was, perhaps, unavoidable 
in that case; but the best way to secure a good 
statue is evidently to employ a good statuary : and | 
the excellence of a sculptor is determined rather | 
by his general fame, founded upon many works, 
than by the result of a single competition. The 
genius of art, whether in poetry or color or mar- 
ble, is shy. If the Concord committee on the 
19th of April had invited proposals for a poem, 
Mr. Lowell would hardly have entered the lists, 
and our literature would have lost one of its no- 
blest strains, Painters and sculptors of an as- 
sured position are naturally wary of exposing 
themselves to ordeals which they can not pre- 
cisely measure. ‘They can not know that their 
judges are not ignorant or venal. ‘They can not 
be sure of the impartiality of the influences that 
are to decide. They do not care to take the 
risk of having a very inferior work preferred 
with public acclamation to their superior one. 
And as the condition of the competition is that 
names shall be unknown, the uninstructed mem- 
ber of the committee has not so much as the 
reputation of the artists to guide him. If it be 
said that he may trust to the judgment of his 
associates, whose special tasté and knowledge 
of art he knows, it may be answered that then 
the whole matter should be referred to such per- 
sons at first, and they would employ the artist 
whose capacity they know. If the selection is 
not to be left to the judgment of the-confessedly 
intelligent in such subjects, how would it do to 
submit the choice of a design to universal suf- 
frage? And might it not be wise to appoint 
professors of Greek and of astronomy in the 
same manner ? 


Tr would have greatly pleased Hans Christian 
Andersen to know how sincerely he was loved by 
the children of many lands. He was himself 
always a child, and the peculiar charm of his 
writings is a kind of artless consciousness—a 
consciousness that is saved from being unpleas- 
ant by its genuine childlikeness. His extreme 
simplicity of character, his evident and absorb- 
ing delight in himself, sometimes conceal the 
real quality of his talent. Many years ago, re- 
turning from a pilgrimage to see the Great Car- 
buncle of the Crystal Hills, which, as the Easy 
Chair is told, still flashes ‘‘ far down the valley 
of the Saco,” the Chair read the Improvisa- 
tore, which had been lately published in this 
country. And long afterward, when it came to 


| 


But it is because of | | acquaintance it had made in the story. 





but to show our grati- | Rome and was established in the Quattro Fon- 
“It is not the picture on | tane, one of its first visits was to the Triton, in 


the Pi iazza Barberini near by, whose intimate 
Th 

talent of Andersen is shown in that tale by its 
sympathetic perception and delicate power of 
description. It is one of the books whieh are full 
of Italy, so that as you read it in the Valley of 
the Connecticut, or wherever you may be, you 
are transported to that far country, and feel and 
see the very Italy of which in the land itself you 
are only sometimes conscious. ‘This is the charm 
of a few books only. Beckford’s little sketch 

has it, and so have parts of Goethe's Italian 
journey, and Stendhal. And Andersen’s Jin- 
provisatore has it, with Byron’s Childe Harold. 

Andersen said that his life was like a beautiful 
fairy tale, and he was undoubtedly as happy a 
man as has lived. His success was so great and 
so precisely adapted to his desires and tempera- 
ment that he tasted it all the way down, as his 
world-wide diocese of young folks would have 
said. His father was a kind and tender soul, 
who had such strong poetic susceptibilities him- 
self that he filled his boy’s mind and life with 
gentle fancies, and preferred to tell him fairy 
tales, and take him when he could to the theatre 
—a delight to which his slender purse was seldom 
equal—rather than to insist upon tasks and stud- 
ies. The child is father of the man, and in this 
instance the man, also, in the same sense, was 
father of the child. The father was a shoe-mak- 
er, and his son says that he was not happy in his 
trade, as the son certainly would not have been. 
The glimpse that we get of the intercourse and 
relation of the parent and child is very pleasing, 
and is just what the poet would have thought the 
proper relation. And since Heaven sends such 
children as it will, and not such as parents might 
choose, it is easy to imagine the intense delight 
of the elder Andersen in finding that his own 
secret dreams and shy fancies were shared by 
the younger, and that when he had done stitch- 
ing and stretching and hammering in the shop, 
he could stroll boundlessly in fairy-land with his 
child. How strangely the picture of the boy 
Andersen and his father contrasts with that of 
John Stuart Mill and his father! All that either 
had was left out of the childhood of the other; 
and the impression of Andersen’s whole life is 
as sunny and smiling and happy as that of Mill's 
is sober and almost sad. 

The boy Andersen lost his companion early, 
for when he was nine years old his father died, 
and his mother went out to wash. ‘The theatre 
had made a profound impression upon him, and 
he constructed one of his own, turning his ‘dolls 
into actors, and bits of pasteboard into scenery, 
and shreds of calico into dresses. He sang lit: 
tle songs of his own in the dramas that he re- 
membered or invented ; and the son of the washer- 
woman lived in an unreal world, which consoled 
him, doubtless, for the actual Odense around him, 

until at fourteen he marched away into the world 
with his little bundle and a letter to Mademoi- 
selle Schall, a dancer at the theatre in Copen- 
hagen. She was a cruel dancer, not a fairy 
queen at all, thought the boy crazy, and showed 
him the door in alarm. But he had heard of 
an Italian musical director, and to him he went, 
and there met those who befriended him; and 





heaven seemed to open as he became a member 
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of the ballet and chorus, and studied Latin and 
the humanities, and wrote a drama, and received 
a little pension from the king. ‘There were times, 
however, of pinching poverty, which he bore man- 
fully. But we can fancy his sweet, kind nature 
melting adversities until, like thawing ice, they 
disappeared, and all turned out well, and he be- 
came a student in the Royal College at Copen- 
hagen, and at last wrote a book, A Foot Journey 
to Amak, which nobody would publish. As noth- 
ing seemed more desperate than such a step, he 


naturally published it himself, and his courage | 


was like the kiss of the prince upon the lips of 
the fairy princess. His good fortune instantly 
awoke. ‘The edition was sold at once; another 
was demanded. 
Sweden, and the youth was famous at twenty- 
three. 

‘Then he graduated with applause, the theatres 
played his dramas, he published a volume of po- 
ems, and fell in love. His love was unfortunate, 
and with a royal stipend which his friends pro- 
cured for him he set off «pon his travels. He 
saw France and Germany, and crossing the Alps, 
he came to Italy, and in 1833 he wrote the Jin- 
provisatore, which was published the next year. 
From this time he was an author and a traveler. 
But whatever his larger works, the delightful 
fairy tales, so familiar in every land, constantly 
appeared, like violets on a sunny bank in spring- 
time. ‘These are the true flowers of his genius. 
He was always a child fed on fairy lore, and 
such tales were his natural expressions. What 
a pity that the father who loved him so dearly 
and who so fostered his talent should have been 
the only one dear to him who never read them! 
‘They are the simplest and most unelaborate of 
stories, and they are purely fairy. They are not 
disguised sermons, and do not leave a moral, 
like a pretty flower which a ehild gathers, and 
in the act out flies a busy bee and stings. They 
are in themselves moral, of course, as every good 
thing is; and Andersen’s humor and perception 
were too true and fine not to see and to enjoy 
the kind of moral which there is in his story of 
the ** Ugly Duckling”—the moral of truth which 
Lady. Flora, in Tennyson’s poem, would have 
found by looking in ‘‘any glass.” But he is 
the extreme opposite of Mr. Barlow in Sandford 
and Merton, who was the victim of some of 
Dickens’s latest and most rollicking fun. ‘To 
be loved by children, to be a classic of the nurs- 
ery, to do to all tender-souled and fairy-minded 
younglings all the world over what his father did 
to him—to make them happy after their own 
kind—this is the rare fortune of Andersen, his 
pure fame. He was blind at last, but the youth 
of his heart never saddened or grew old. When 
he came back, famous, to Odense, his old native 
town was illuminated. And for how many a 
year will countless homes and hearths be lit up 
with joy at his coming in the eyes of children 
brighter than the windows of Odense! 


Tue Easy Chair is grieved to learn that a late 
letter of its correspondent, Mr. ‘Tibbins, has giv- 
en pain to some most worthy friends of hens and 
poultry in general. It seems that in an unguard- 
ed moment the excellent Mr. Tibbins—for the 
Easy Chair begs to assure the friends of poultry 
that Mr. ‘Tibbins is only truly described by that 
adjective—the excellent Mr, ‘Tibbins, in an un- 


The book was reprinted in) 


| guarded moment, permitted himself to say that 
, hens were the most stupid and uninteresting of 
| brute pets. Upon reflection, the Easy Chair has 
|no doubt that its correspondent will admit that 
this is strong language—language calculated to 
| strike a pang to hearts that cherish Dorkings, 
Leghorns, Shanghais, and the many other ta- 
mous families of this domestic fowl. Is it not, 
moreover, of the nature of an unprovoked ag- 
gression? ‘This is the question that has been 
| urged with gravity and warmth. ‘* What,” in- 
quires an anxious correspondent who signs her 
own full name—‘‘ what injury or insult has 
Mr. Tibbins ever received from individual hens 
or poultry in general that he should include the 
whole race in so withering a generalization ? 
Surely he is too magnanimous to revenge upon 
the aggregate barn-door community the mis- 
furtune of an occasional imperfect omelet or the 
domestic tragedy of an overripe egg. What if 
he has at times encountered an egg incautiously 
left to boil for four minutes, or has sometimes 
closed with chicken flesh less tender than blanc- 
mange: is it possible that he should so far have 
lost command of his nobler nature as to traduce 
the innocent, green new-comers who have just 
chipped the shell because of some hardness of 
an old gallinaceons sinner, or, what is quite as 
probable, the shameful ignorance and unskillful- 
ness of a human cook ? 

‘** Ah, Mr, Easy Chair, could Mr. Tibbins have 
seen what I have seen of this interesting class of 
our fellow-creatures, he could not have written 
the harsh words that I have transcribed. Why, 
Sir—if you are a Sir, or madame, if you are not 
—last winter, on one of the sternest of the zero 
days, my friend and neighbor Mrs. Margery Hon- 
eysuckle sent me word that her favorite hen was 
as well as could be expected after a fortunate 
hatching of a brood, which, appearing soon after 
New-Year's Day, may, I think, truly be called 
the very earliest spring chickens. © The interest- 
ing event had occurred in the cellar, and Mrs. 
Margery made immense and affectionate provis- 
ion of raw cotton to promote the warmth and 
comfort of the new treasures which Providence 
had intrusted to her care, but at so rigorous a 
season. I grieve to say that some of the downy 
offspring of the careful mother were too delicate 
for so cold a world as this proved to be last Jan- 
uary, and succumbed at an early period. But 
two stalwart scions of the favorite stock survived, 
and were very soon transferred to the fostering 
warmth of the kitchen. In that comfortable 
nursery it was touching to see those tender fowl 
disporting themselves upon the floor, and curious- 
ly contemplating—oh, their prophetic souls !—the 
roaster before the fire. One day, alas! one of 
the fuzzy, green strangers suddenly staggered 
upon a chair, to the seat of which, as the sympa- 
thetic cook remarked, it had ‘only jess clum.’ 
It fell, the unhappy bird, and was a cripple from 
that moment. Whether the malady which was 
the proximate cause of the catastrophe was pip 
or blind staggers has not even yet been satisfac- 
torily determined. But the better opinion leans 
toward blind staggers, from the very interesting 
and remarkable fact that since its misfortune the 
innocent sufferer, condemned to dot and go one 
through life (as the sympathetic cook remarked), 
shows an utter inability to proceed in direct lines 
toward its object, but moves in zigzags—in truth, 
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tacking about the kitchen and the yard like a! 
ship in a head-wind at sea, 

** But it is the fondness of these twin gallina- 
ceous blossoms of hoary winter for Mrs. Margery 


continued: ‘They are so very like that I have 
all my friends in my poultry-yard ; and indeed 
I have discontinued all other society. They are 
all there, and they are much more interesting 





that would fill the heart of Mr. 'Tibbins with re- 
morse that he could ever have so thoughtlessly 
maligned their kind. Why, Sir—or madame— | I can get an egg every day as hens. ‘Then [ 
when Mrs, Margery went into the kitchen in the | think that their conversation as poultry is pref- 
early days of their infancy, those blessed treas- erable to that in which they indulge as men and 
ures would come and feed from her hand, and! women. Hens cluck and roosters crow to some 
presently they followed her. She has only to | purpose. But I could never find any point to 

| 

| 


than in the old sphere. From some of them out 
of whom I could never get any thing as people, 


seat herself and snap her fingers, and they come | the clucking and crowing of society. 
hastening to her lap. One of them, through kind | in society you must keep hands off. You can’t 
fortune, has developed into a noble rooster, I | punish offenders as they deserve. If old Mrs. 
wish, indeed, that you could see what a proud | Dagon chatters and proses and backbites every 
spectacie it is, how stimulating to all the finer | body, you must listen and grin. Now there is 
feelings of our common nature, when Mrs. Mar- | Mrs. Dagon yonder, scratching under the apple- 
gery raises him in her hands and fondles him. | tree. She is more like her than she is herself. 
She scratches his head, and caresses his comb | Well, now, I want a good dinner to-morrow, and 
and his wattles, as you would stroke a kitten or | think what a satisfied sense of justice there is in 
a dog, and the complacent bird moves his head | saying to Bellamy, my man, ‘* Bellamy, take off 


Besides, 


and gazes about with those expressive eves 
which are the beauty of his kind; and beholding 
that high and responsive intelligence, I should 
like to know if Mr. Tibbins would repeat his 
most unfortunate description of the ‘most stu- 
pid and uninteresting of brute pets.’ 

**'The theme is endless. My subject expands 
as IT advance. Had I but the pen of a Tibbins 
(sometimes, I own, misdirected in its epithets), 
I should hope to do some feeble justice to hens. 
Their time has been maligned, as you know. 
I have heard the ignorant and unfeeling remark 
that ‘hens’ time ain't worth nothin’.’ I nail it 
as a slander and I defy the defumer. Sir, when 
I think of the innumerable hens that are this 
moment laying—not lazily lying, like so many 
of their human fellow-beings who might be 
named —laying with energy and success, in 
known and unknown places ; when I reflect upon 
the triumphant result of all that laying, and fol- 
low in imagination those myriad grosses of eggs 
through all the changes rich and rare which 
they undergo, the culinary transformation, or 
the more marvelous incubation; when I medi- 
tate the countless throngs whom the meat of the 
egg nourishes; when my fancy riots and revels 
in visions of infinite cake and pudding and sauce 
and nog whieh delight the human race, or hears 
the sonorous crow and cluck of all the endless 
unborn generations of fowl that shall issue from 
the eggs this moment laid—then, indeed, I lose 
my breath and almost my wits. The whole 
world of the future, human and gallinaceous, 
seems to me to be, as it were, laying at this in- 
stant. Good heavens! Is the time of the be- 
nevolent birds that lay the whole world and pro- 
duce coming ages worth nothin’? My mind 
wavers. It sinks. I know not how to indict a 
nation—that is, how to depict the inconceiva- 
ble. 

““T pause. Let me recover. I will make but 
one further remark, and conclude. In my youn- 
ger days I knew a grave and thoughtful woman 
of large experience, and addicted to poultry. She 
passed much of her time in the elevating compan- 
ionship of hens, and I have often heard her con- 
versing and even laughing when in their society, 
as if exchanging repartees and sallies of wit. 
‘Did you ever observe,’ she said to me one day, 
‘the remarkable resemblance of fowls to peo- 


| Mrs. Dagon’s head this evening.” You've no 
idea how consoling it is. Or if Miss Pincher 
‘calls and exasperates me with her querulous 
whine of aches and pains, I have to sit and as- 
sent, for I can’t decently throw her out of the 
window. But the moment she is gone I have 
only to ring the bell and tell the girl to say to 
the cook that I want Miss Pincher broiled for 
breakfast. My people know the poultry by these 
names, and it’s an immense convenience. In- 
deed, my dear, I know no more beneficent pro- 
vision of Providence than the resemblance of 
hens to people. I execute that divine justice in 
my hen-yard which prejudice forbids me in soci- 
ety. We all know the people who ought to be 
roasted, fried, and boiled, but we can not accom- 
plish it. We can achieve adequate justice only 
in the hen-yard.’ 

‘*My worthy friend is long since gone where 
I hope she is cooked to her own taste and ac- 
cording to her fine sense of desert. But can 
that world of animated nature, the poultry of 
our earliest association, be called most stupid 
and uninteresting when it thus tricks and fills 
itself with various and suggestive life? Surely 
so ingenuous a gentleman as Mr. ‘Tibbins plainly 
lis will reconsider. He can not mean to insist 
| upon injustice, nor will he persevere in paining 
innocent hearts. He little knows how many 
such hearts, how many—if the expression may 
be allowed—how many Cochin China hearts he 
has broken unawares. Let him repair the in- 
jury. Let him, as it were, glue the pieces to- 
gether again with penitential words soft and 
viscons as the white of a hen’s egg. I am your 
true friend, dear Easy Chair—and Mr. Tibbins’s 
too, did he but know it— 

‘*Hexrmetta Puivet.” 








Ix ancient Gaul, as Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
reminds us in his Karly History of Institutions, 
when a husband died under suspicious cireum- 
|stances his wives were treated with the same 
cruelty as a body of household slaves at Rome 
whose master had been killed by an unknown 
| hand. This is a glimpse of the position of 
| women in an older society, when the sound 
| conservative doctrine that the woman should be 
| subject to the man was in full force. The no- 
| tion that a woman is entitled as a human being 





ple?? And when I replied that I had not, she | to the same freedom of will and opportunity of 











development as a man is modern, and, of course, 
must be counted among the melancholy signs of 
the decadence of society. But society shall not 
lapse into anarchy and the chaos of natural laws 
and Divine intentions if Mr. Bouverie, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Childers, and other British Curtii 
can, by leaping into the gulf, save their race— 
and sex. ‘I'hese worthy Britons have formed a 
society to protect men from women. ‘They are 
resolved that female encroachments shall cease, 
that the ballot-box shall be kept sacred from the 
touch of woman, and that she shall be taught 
forcibly her proper place. Hence, virago, to the 
nursery! Such is the battle-cry of Bouverie and 
his braves. 

Fortunately they can at once form an efficient 
alliance. The condition of women in all East- 
ern countries is always gratifying to the man of 
just views. ‘lhe mad folly of ‘* rights” as con- 
nected with them is unknown, and the spectacle 
of a society in which the woman, according to 
right reason and the Divine decrees, is wholly sub- 
ject to man, shows the justice of Dr. Bushnell’s 
declaration that the agitation of a radical change 
of that relation is an attempted reform against 
nature. Mr. Bouverie and his friends of man 
will find Japan their ally. The publicists of that 
country have already discovered the necessity of 
the British movement to assist nature by repress- 
ing the advances of women, ‘‘ If we observe the 
practices of Europeans,” says a Japanese Bou- 
verie, ‘*it would appear that the power of the 
wife is greater than that of the husband, and that 


this error has been brought about by the want of | 


a correct view of the dictates of nature.” ‘This 
shrewd analyst proceeds to prove his assertions, 
In going through a door, he says, the wife passes 
first and the husband follows her. She takes 
the best seat, and he the next best. In visiting 
friends the wife is first saluted. Besides, in con- 
versation with ladies men must be particular in 
what they say; while if the men wish to smoke, 
they must actually ask permission of the women 
or leave the room. Here the Japanese philos- 
opher approaches the ground of our own in- 
genious opponents of the enfranchisement of 
women, who assert that if women insist upon 
having a voice in the public disposition of their 
property, they must expect to be treated without 
respectful courtesy. If they persist in voting, 
they must not expect to go through the door 
first. It is a powerful argument. It seems to 


show conclusively that in expressing an opinion | 


as to the use of their property they are arraying 
themselves against nature. 

The Japanese agrees with Mr. Bouverie that 
no time is to be lost. ‘There is much discussion, 
he says, in Japan about the relation of the sexes, 
and he exhorts the learned men to stir them- 
selves and reflect continually, for otherwise the 


power of the other sex will expand gradually, | 


and at last become so overwhelming that it will 
be impossible to control it. Mr. Bouverie and 
his associates will see that they have not begun 
& moment too soon. If women do not like to- 
bacco smoke, as the Japanese statesman de- 
clares, let them leave the room. And so if they 
do not like other things that men do, let them, 
in one word, quit, or ‘‘ git up and git.” And if 
among those things that men choose to do there 
should chance to be included the taking of 
women’s property, and they will not part with it 
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quietly, let them be taught their duty, as Miss 
Abby Smith and her sister have been taught at 
) Glastonbury, in Connecticut. If Miss Abby 
| Smith and other women who own farms insist 
j that they shall be treated like the neighboring 
; men who own farms, why, as Dr. Bushnell 
pointedly remarks, they are reforming against 
nature; and the ‘‘dictates of nature,” as the 
Japanese sage suggests, must be vindicated. 
| And how is it to be done in the case of the con- 
jtumacious Miss Smith, except by selling her 
j}farm over her head or sending her to jail? 
| Her unwomanly insistence is one of the most 
| flagrant instances of what Mr. Bouverie calls the 
encroachment of women that history offers. ‘To 
find its parallel we must go beyond the annals 
| of her own sex, and contemplate the similar en- 
croachments of the American colonists upon the 
| British Parliament a hundred years ago. 

The British Association for the Protection of 
| the Franchise against the Encroachment of Wom- 
en has its origin in the conviction that we re- 
member to have heard stated with a great deal 
| of unction, that the duties of a woman are those 
| of the wife and mother. ‘This assertion has at 
least the fortification of one great truth, which is 
that nobody but a woman can be a wife and 
j}mother. ‘That is a cardinal fact, upon which 
|Mr. Bouverie is immovably planted. From 
| that position he can not be driven by argument 
| nor seduced by blandishment. And what, then, 
‘is his next step? Simply that a woman ought 
/to be a wife and mother, and nothing else. 
What could be more logical? See how clear it 
is by applying the same logic elsewhere. ‘The 
truth that woman only can be wife and mother 
is no more evident or incontrovertible than that 
man alone can be husband and father. Conse- 
quently men ought to be husbands and fathers, 
and nothing else. It is their Heaven-appointed 
sphere, as is beautifully remarked in the case of 
women. When Miss Smith says that she owns 
property, and ought to be consulted in its public 
disposition, the reply of the British Association 
for the P. of the F. against the E. of W. is that 
her true sphere is not politics, but that of wife 
and mother. And how if the shameless woman 
should say in the town-meeting which frowns 
sorrowfully at her encroachments and struggles 
against nature, that the meeting was composed 
of men, and that their true sphere was not poli- 
tics, but that of husband and father ? 

It must be inferred from the diligent exhorta- 
tions which the Mr. Bouveries of every village and 
, social circle address to women upon their sphere 

and duty that they are peculiarly unmindful of 
them. Indeed, it is a truly pathetic spectacle, 
| that of the innocent and docile male sex, so sed- 
ulously and exclusively devoted to its duties of 
husband and father, suddenly invaded and thrown 
into peril of permanent derangement by the bel- 
ligerent and tyrannical female, which every where 
| deserts its wifely and motherly duties for preda- 

tory incursions upon man. Ho! Bouverie to the 
|rescue! ‘The lamentable disregard of their du- 
| ties by women, and the faithful discharge of theirs 
| by men, are so obvious that it is a subject of gen- 
, eral congratulation that Bouverie and his friends 
| propose to recall women to their sphere. With 
| the wise Japanese, they would return to the ‘‘ dic- 
tates of nature,” which teach that Miss Smith, of 
| Glastonbury, ought to be Mrs, Somebody, and that 
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if she owns property, her neighbors who are not 
women ouglit to take as much of it as they choose 
for their own purposes, and without consulting 
her. ‘To ask her, as Dr. Bushnell conclusively 
asserts, is to outrage nature, 





Mr. Moncure D. Conway, one of the most 
valuable and welcome contributors to this Mag- 
azine, who has lived long in England without 
losing his faith or his interest in America, is 
coming home this winter, and proposes to lect- 
ure. His studies have been in local English life, 
in the religious literature of all countries, and in 
general science; and his subjects are, ‘‘ London,” 
** Oriental Religion,” ‘* The Devil,” ‘* St. George 
and the Dragon,” and ‘‘ Fossil Man.” He is 
very sure to say something upon all these topics 
which will be new and very entertaining, and to 
say it in a most lively and attractive way. Mr. 
Conway has been used to public speaking all his 
life, and his constant correspondence with the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, as well as his papers in this 
Magazine, has led him to keep his sens? of the 
public requirements of a lecturer fresh and sharp, 
so that he will not labor under the disadvantage 
upon the lyceum platform of being a recluse 












scholar coming from a library. He has lived in 
the world and learned to know it, and the knowl- 
edge that he has acquired he can turn to good 
account. If there has been some disappoint- 
ment in the speakers who have come from En- 
gland, and consequent distrust of them, the ly- 
ceum will remember that Mr. Conway is an 
American who has not ceased to be such. In 
speaking of London, therefore, he will tell what 
an American instinctively wishes to know, but 
with the familiar knowledge of an Englishman, 
and he will judge English life and prospects from 
our own point of view. The lecture upon the 
devil will deal with demons in all times and 
lands—with Ahriman and Eblis, the Satan of 
Milton, the Mephistopheles of Goethe; while St. 
George and the Dragon will naturally take us 
through a wide and fascinating range of fairy 
lore. Washington Irving used to say that the 
Arabian Nights was a most promising subject 
for a lecture. But Mr. Conway has chosen a 
tale of enchantment which includes Wantley as 
well as Bagdad. We hope that lyceum com- 
mittees will remember Mr. Conway in making 
their arrangements, as we have no doubt that 
the audiences will after hearing him. 





INCE the days when boars were roasted 
whole, and hospitality was measured less by 

the quality of the wine than the bigness of the 
drinking goblet, the world has made some prog- 
ress in the arts both of cooking and of eating. He 
who measures his food only by the palate, and 
she who accounts the kitchen only a place of 
drudgery, are behind the age. To eat wisely is 
a science; to cook esthetically is an art; and 
both the science and the art manifest their exist- 
ence in three or four recent volumes. Jn the 
Kitchen (Lee and Shepard) illustrates the xs- 
thetic qualities of the culinary art by its ex- 
ternal appearance. It is beautifully bound and 
printed, and is externally fit for the parlor table. 
‘The mistress will hardly consent that it de- 
scend to the kitchen at all, except where she is 
herself both mistress and servant, and even then 
she will be likely to save her handsome volume 
from the accidents of grease and flour by copy- 
ing out the recipe she intends to use. In truth, 
however, such books as these are chiefly, though 
not exclusively, useful far that happily increas- 
ing class of housekeepers who know how to man- 
age the kitchen without living in it. ‘The power 
of direction and control, the skill that imparts 
itself to other minds less cultured, and uses 
other hands less skillful, common enough in its 
exercise among men, enabling the captain to act 
through his mates, and the mill-owner through 
his foreman, and the merchant through his clerks, 
are not the exclusive prerogative of the male 
sex. ‘The wife who at once knows how to pre- 
pare a well-ordered meal, and how to impart her 
knowledge to a servant not absorbed by other 
and higher cares, is a better housekeeper than 
she who is her own drudge. And the object of 
such a book as In the Kitchen is to tell the edu- 
cated but unpracticed mistress how to direct 
without doing the work of the cook, It is simply 
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a book of recipes. The plan of giving at the 
commencement of the recipe a list of the ingre- 
dients, introduced, we believe, by Marian Har- 
land, is adopted, to the great advantage of the 
housekeeper. ‘The book shows great improve- 
ment over the old-fashioned recipes in the plain- 
ness and clearness of its directions. We find in 
it no such perspicuous counsels as, Take a little 
flour and a sufficient quantity of milk, and sweet- 
en to the taste. There are some suggestions 
for picnics at the end. The idea is good, but the 
execution of this chapter is inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. The insertion of blank pages for 
new recipes is an excellent feature. 

Those of our readers who have used Martan 
Harvanp's Common-Sense in the Household will 
need no other recommendation of the sequel, 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea (Scribner, Arm- 
strong, and Co.). It is prepared in much the 
same vein, and is interspersed, like the compan- 
ion volume, with occasional essays on themes 
connected with home life, but lying a little above 
the level of the table. ‘The little story entitled 
*¢ Luncheon” will be, as the advertisements say, 
‘* worth the price of the book” as a hint to young 
housekeepers, who may be sure that they will 
some time be overtaken by an equally unhappy 
failure of the commissariat. The volume will 
hardly take the place of a regular cook book ; it 
may possibly inveigle some mistresses who are 
fond of experimenting into occasionally expen- 
sive luxuries; but, on the other hand, the cynic 
who declared that a wife’s way to her husband’s 
heart lay through his stomach was not wholly 
wrong, and the wife who knows how to vary the 
hygienic monotony of roast beef and boiled po- 
tatoes with some of the pleasant surprises which 
this book makes not only possible but eminent- 
ly practicable will serve a higher purpose by her 
acquired skill than perhaps she imagines. For 
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the meal which is the drudgerv of the wife is | 
often rest for the husband; and if he does not 
appreciate her toil, nor understand the true 
cause of her listless toying with her knife and | 
fork, neither does she comprehend how thorough 
a break it often makes in his perhaps monoto- | 
nous day to have simply set before him a new | 
and at the same time an appetizing dish. 

Eating for Strength (Wood and Holbrook) is | 
to be heartily commended for giving its hygien- 
ic information in a form so concise and so intel- | 
ligible. It will be much more readily understood 
by the average housekeeper than most books of a | 
hygienic character. Whatever the higher edu- | 
cation may in the future accomplish for women, 
at present, equipped with such domestics as 
America ordinarily furnishes them, they are not 
prepared to carry on the kitchen upon general 
scientific principles. If they learned at school 
what food supplied brain, and what muscle, and 
what adipose tissues, the knowledge has been 
sent to keep company with the names of all the 
capitals, the length of all the great rivers, the 
height of all the great mountains, and other 
equally useful information. ‘The book that tells 
in five lines when oysters are unhealthy and 
why, that describes in a paragraph the use and 
abuse of oranges and grapes, that indicates in a 
sentence the effect on the system of rye bread, 
and that, with equal brevity, suggests the hygi- 
enic consequences of all ordinary diet, will be of 
constant utility, and in time will give scientific 
knowledge by imparting, little by little, a knowl- 
edge of the facts out of which scientific princi- 
ples are evolved. Its three pages on fruit bev- 


erages not only furnish a suggestion for saving 


in the ice-cream and soda-water bill, but also 
serve a useful temperance as well as hygienic 
purpose. ‘The woman who wants a general 
cook book will find In the Kitchen one of the 
best, clearest, and most succinct, as it is the 
most attractive externally, of its class ; she whose 
household requires the constant study of health 
will find Kating for Strength a practical and, we 
are inclined to think, an invaluable friend; she 
who has already a sufficient store of knowledge 
for ordinary culinary purposes will, by the aid of 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea, be able to make 
her table more attractive by frequent surprises to 
her husband, her children, and her guests. 

The first volume of an illustrated Commentary 
on the New Testament (A. S. Barnes and Co.), 
comprising the first two gospels, by the Rev. 
Lyman Apport, is a valuable addition to the 
helps to Bible study. It traverses ground that 
has frequently been trodden before, but does it 
in such a way as to amply justify the author in 
his attempt, and we predict for it a longer and 





more useful life than falls to the lot of most 
commentaries. It gives evidence not only of 
careful study, thorough investigation, and exten- 
sive reading, but of an independence of thought 
which imparts singular freshness and interest. 
The author has accepted the conclusions of those 
who have preceded him in the field only when 
they seemed to him to express the true spirit of 
the text. He has evaded no hard passage, has 
turned away from no difficulty, has endeavored 
conscientiously to help Bible students and Chris- 
tian workers at the points where they most need 
help, as well as to make the comparatively plain 





passages plainer, and in both directions has suc- 


ceeded admirably. In an introduction of forty- 
four pages the nature, origin, and authority of 
the New ‘Testament are concisely related, and 
the evidences and limits of inspiration, the New 
Testament canon, the text, and our English 
version are briefly considered. A tabular Har- 
mony of the Gospels, and a convenient Gazetteer 
giving a short account of the principal places in 
Palestine, are also added. At the beginning of 
most of the chapters or sections a concise anal- 
ysis of the passage is given, in some cases a par- 
aphrase. ‘The maps and illustrations are good, 
the latter being evidently designed to serve a 
useful rather than an ornamental purpose, while 
at the same time they add to the attractiveness 
of the volume. Notes, preliminary or supple- 
mental, on topics of special interest or difficulty 
constitute also a feature of the work. There are 
thirty of these in this volume, and they add 
greatly to its value. 

In respect both to the themes chosen and their 
treatment, preachers of sermons in church might 
learn something from a perusal, and perhaps a 
study, of Sermons out of Church (Harper and 
Brothers), by Miss Mutock. It is no new thing 
for the author of John Halifax to preach. All 
her stories are parables; but a volume of didac- 
tic essays from her pen is something new. Not 
every story-teller is a good sermonizer or essay- 
ist; Miss Mulock succeeds in the one depart- 
ment of literature no less than in the other. 
Her essays have the practical common-sense of 
Timothy Titcomb, and are fresher and more vig- 
orous in their method; they have the vitality 
and almost the vivacity of Gail Hamilton, and 
are much more sober in thought and simple and 
natural in structure and in style. 

There is a peculiar fascination about France, 
and especially about Paris, which makes every 
American who has ever been there desire to go 
there again, and every reader who has acquired 
some familiarity through literature with that 
country welcome the opportunity to revisit it 
with new literary companions. Mr. ALBERT 
Ruoves has lived abroad for such length of 
time as not only to have become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with French life, but also to have caught 
something of the French character. His little 
book, The French at Home (Dodd and Mead), 
is light and sketchy, not profound, and gives less 
of insight into French character or real knowl- 
edge of French institutions than graphic pen- 
and-ink pictures of the external aspects of French 
society. It is a more entertaining but less sat- 
isfactory book than French Home Life, repu- 
lished from the English two years ago. 

Norway and Denmark are—it would be diffi- 
cult to say for what renson—out of the ordinary 
course of European travel. ‘There is no more 
romantic route than the sail up the Norwegian 
coast, with its rocky fiords and its thousands of 
islands of ‘every size, from a single point of 
rock rising above the water to many miles in ex- 
tent,” with its Maelstrom and its midnight sun, 
with its quaint and weird legends, adding to its 
wild scenery the interest of its equally wild my- 
thology, and last, but not least, with its curious 
people and curious ways—some of the latter 
maintained almost from the days of Harold. 
Along this comparatively untraveled route Judge 
Caton takes his readers in A Summer in Nor- 
way (Jansen, M‘Clurg,and Co.). Descriptions of 
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its natural scenery, notes on the peculiar habits | 
and customs of its people, stories gathered from 
its legendary lore, and more prosaic accounts of 
its climate, topography, and productions are in- 
termingled in what constitutes an exceptionally 
interesting book of European travel, and one 
which ought to deflect many American tourists 
from the well-worn routes of travel to this com- 
paratively unvisited land.—A Summer in Nor- 
way gives a traveler’s glimpse at the Norwegian 
coast; My Danish Days (Claxton, Remsen, and 
Haffelfinger) affords the reader in some meas- 
ure a resident's familiarity with one of the prin- 
cipal art capitals of Europe. ‘The Museum of | 
Northern Antiquities in Copenhagen is declared 
by the author to be unrivaled in Northern Eu- 
rope, and the ‘Thorwaldsen Museum he aptly 
entitles the Mecca of sculpture. The author, 
Mr. GriFFIn, was for several years United States 
consul at Copenhagen; the most interesting and 
the most considerable portion of his book is oc- 
eupied with its life and its museums and art col- 
lections, of which Mr. Griffin appears to have 
been an enthusiastic student. In addition, how- 
ever, his chapter on Hans Christian Andersen 
will be read with special interest at the present 
time; and his chapters on Professor George Ste- 
phens and the literature of Denmark contain an 
interesting survey of Danish language and let- 
ters, the chief fault of which is that it is too 
brief. 

From The Last Letters from Egypt (Macmil- 
lan and Co.), by Lady Durr Gorpon, the reader 
gets some graphic pictures of Egypt and Egyptian | 
life, and, what is both more important and rare, | 
a sympathetic insight into the character and true 
life of the people; but better than either is the 
personal acquaintance which it affords with Lady 
Duff Gordon herself. Her letters, without the 
least tinge of egotism, open to us her heart; and 
to know a heart so full of love, of pity, and of 
courage, of patient endurance of personal suffer- 
ing, and of chivalric sympathy with the troubles 
of others, is worth more than all which she tells 
about Egvpt and the Egyptians. 

Four Years in Ashantee and Twelve Months 
in Madagascar (Robert Carter and Brothers) are 
not unimportant additions to the large and valu- 
able library of history, geography, and ethnology 
which Christian missionaries have created. The 
former contains an account of the experiences 
of two German missionaries as captives in the 
heart of the Ashantee territory ; the second vol- 
ume, by Dr. JosepH Mutuiens, necessarily less 
valuable, because describing a country and peo- 
ple better known, contains the record of a visit 
to the island of Madagascar, and is of interest 
both as a book of travels and as an account of an 
important phase of missionary work. 

Mr. Antuony TRoLtLorE’s novels are not 
only ‘‘among the enjoyments of life,” they are 
also among its instructors; for no modern nov- 
elist, and perhaps no novelist of any time, has 
depicted with such scrupulous fidelity to the 
truth the actual facts of society, the phases of 
our national and social life which almost inevi- 
tably escape the historian, and which are rarely 
caught even by the tourist or the essayist. ‘There 
is nothing false about Zhe Way We Live Now 
(Harper and Brothers) but the title. ‘There is 
a flavor of cynicism about that which is quite un- | 
like Mr. ‘lrollope. That Mr. Melmotte repre- | 











sents the ordinary type of enterprising capital or 
moneyed aristocracy, or Lady Carbury the aver- 


| age literary woman, or her worthless son the young 


man of the present age, or Miss Melmotte or the 
Longestatfe girls the best or even the average 
product of modern society, no one, we think, will 
be inclined to allow; and that Mr. Booker, Mr. 


| Alf, or Mr. Broune fairly answers to the modern 
| literary critic no reviewer could for an instant 


concede, It is true that the atmosphere of 
such a society as that which Mr. Trollope de- 
picts is any thing but healthy. It is true that, 
with perhaps two exceptions, there is not a no- 
ble character in the book. But it is also true 
that the vices which Mr. ‘Trollope so effectually 
uncovers are not only common, but, in their thin 
disguise, get ready admission and not infrequent 
respect in the society of both England and Amer- 
ica. 

We have read Miss Angel (Harper and Broth- 
ers) with a personal enjoyment not often per- 
mitted to the critic, and have been endeavor- 
ing to analyze the elements of its interest and 
power, not altogether with success. For that 
power it does not depend on the historical in- 


| formation which the book contains, though it is 


historical ; and the reader, like the author, ‘can 
scarcely tell what is real and what is but my own 
imagination in it all.” Nor does it depend on the 
characterization. ‘This is not strikingly effective ; 
it is not, in the ordinary sense, dramatic. Miss 
Thackeray conceives of character rather as a 
historian than as a romancer. You are never 
startled by the personification, or prompted to 
recognize that this is but a stage and these men 
and women only players, and to admire their 
acting. Nor is the secret of its fascination the 
wit and wisdom of which the narrative is made 
the vehicle. It is not in the style, which is that 
of pure English, generally rhythmical, some- 
times rising into the realm of a true poetry, but 
not ernate, not rhetorical, and producing an im- 
pression of modest simplicity rather than of ele- 
gance. It is the indefinable, undescribable sense 
of restfulness in the book, its power of calm, its 
power to calm, which constitutes its character- 
istic. It captures the soul and carries it into an- 
other realm, where life is not so full of bustling 
activities and perturbing cares; and it does this, 


| not by the life it depicts, but by the supreme 


calmness and quietness of mind of the author 
who depicts it, whose sympathies are strong, 
whose nature is alert, but whose depths are not 
perturbed by the storms. 

In St. Simon's Niece (Harper and Brothers) 
Mr. Benepict intimates his conception of the 
public taste, and indicates the nature and cause 
of his greatest defect as a novelist. ‘‘ The dear 
reading public prefer to hear about persons at 
whom they can laugh, and decide which group 
among their circle of acquaintance the author 
has meant to depict.” In truth, however, ‘‘ nov- 
els are sweets,” and the highest and best always 
present ideals of character which inspire in the 
reader not only nobler thoughts of human nature, 
but nobler purposes of life. In St. Simon’s Niece 
there is certainly not an ideal character, scarcely 
an attractive one. Roland Spencer is pure and 
simple-hearted, but weak and foolish; Gregory 
Alleyne lacks neither nobility of nature nor 
strength of character; but neither he nor Miss 
Devereux possesses the warmth of nature which 


is alone capable of enkindling enthusiasm in | 
others. ‘The sympathies of the reader all centre, | 
almost despite himself, about Fanny St. Simon. 

And the power to conceive so self-contradictory 

a character, and the skill to depict a life so full 

of conflicting purposes, of noble aspirations, and 

of despicable deeds, show in the author of My 

Daughter Elinor a great advance, and, apart from 

other elements of power, ranks him among the 
first of modern novel-writers in dramatic force. 

All the personages that come and go—St. Si- 

mon, gambler, speculator, detrauder, a type of the 
modern Ishmaelite; ‘Talbot Castlemaine, self-in- 

dulgent roué; Mrs. Pattaker, descendant of the 

Signer; even the tortoise—are all most effectively 

drawn, while Fanny will take her place in litera- 

ture as among the more remarkable dramatic 

delineations of character, ‘The author has shown | 
very remarkable skill, and, considering the diffi- 

culty of his task, has achieved very remarkable 

success in exciting alternately our sympathy and 

our abhorrence for St. Simon’s niece, and so even- 

ly has he preserved the balance, that few readers 

will judge what is to be the final outcome of her 

character, or feel certain in themselves whether 

they hope for her reformation or her condign pun- 

ishment. All that is lacking to put St. Simon's 

Niece in the first rank of modern novels, as it is | 
certainly by far the best of Frank Lee Benedict’s, 

is a nobler and better ideal of character, if not 

as a central object, then as a light background 

against which to set off the faults and the follies 

which the author embodies in character and in- 

cident with so much genuine power. 

In the second volume of Dr. Thomas Guth- 
rie's Memoirs (Robert Carter and Brothers) his 
sons have performed a difficult and delicate task 
exceedingly well. It is never easy to weave a 
memoir on to a fragmentary autobiography and 
avoid an unhappy appearance of moral and in- 
tellectual dissonance; and he who follows with 
his pen Dr. Guthrie’s autobiography cometh aft- 
er the king. Partly by exceeding simplicity of 
manner in their own contributions, and partly by 
large and well-chosen quotations from Dr. Guth- 
rie’s letters, the editors have made their second 
volume quite as interesting as the first, which 
contained the autobiography proper. Dr. Guth- 
rie was active in the ecclesiastical and philan- 
thropic movements of his day, and while his pe- 
culiar sphere was the platform and the pulpit, he 
stood thereon as the champion of both civil and 
ecclesiastical freedom. ‘lhe story of his life 
gives, therefore, the romantic aspects of the dis- 
ruption, the measures for endowing the Free 
Church with an adequate manse fund, the ori- 
gin and development of the ragged schools (from 
which sprang our own mission schools), the tem- 
perance movement, the imperfectly successful 
endeavors for an adequate national education- 
al scheme, as well as Dr. Guthrie’s personal and 
abundant labors in the ministry, his later liter- 
ary labors, and his private and social life. ‘The 
book abounds with anecdote, pathetic and humor- 
ous; it opens, as only a biography can, the inner 
history of some important chapters in Scottish 
history ; and it can not fail to inspire its readers, 
by bringing them into contact with a noble, gen- 
erous, heroic Christian soul in the person of the 
great preacher and the great philanthropist. 

‘The Appletons, who have contributed so large- 
ly to the popularization of science, both by their 
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periodicals and their book publications, have com- 
menced a new series of scientific works under 
the general title of ‘* The Popular Science Libra- 
ry.” The three volumes before us indicate the 
Evolu- 
tion Philosophy, by M. E. Cazecuxs, is a trans- 
lation from the French of an ardent admirer and 
It is the least pop- 
ular, the most metaphysical, of the series, and, 
on the whole, the least satisfactory. Zhe Nat- 
ural History of Man, from the French of A. pr 
QUATREFAGES, presents, in opposition to the views 
of Darwin and the evolutionists, the old theory 
of the nature and origin of man, and enforces it 
with great vigor. ‘The author gives the key-note 
to his position by emphatically denying in his 
opening lecture that man is an animal. He in- 
sists on the unity of the human race. He declares 
that science is unable to answer the question, 
Whence came man? but that it unmistakably neg? 
atives the hypothesis that he is a descendant of 
the ape. His work will be welcomed not only 
by controversialists in this field, but by all who 
desire to see in a compact and convenient form 
the ablest arguments against the Darwinian the- 
ory of the descent of man. More directly prac- 
tical than either of these two works is the vol- 
ume on Health, by Dr. Epwarp Situ. It is 
crowded with useful information, given in a prac- 
tical way and for practical purposes. It is not 
impaired by any of those pet theories and no- 
tions which so often mar and not infrequently de- 
stroy the usefulness of popular treatises on hygi- 
ene.—A more elaborate work on the same subject 
is The Maintenance of Health (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons), which the author, J. M. Foruereixr, 
M.D., describes as **a medical work for lay 
readers.” It is a literary outrage, unpardonable, 
to issue such a work with neither table of con- 
tents nor index. ‘lhe book, less confined in its 
scope than Dr. Smith’s, indulges more at length 
in the discussion of doubtful points. —The ab- 
sence of a painstaking study of life renders such 
a book as Mrs. ANroinretrE Brown Brack- 
WELt’s Sexes throughout Nature (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) quite ineffective in convincing the 
skeptical, however satisfactory it may be to the 
devout believer in the doctrine, that each sex has 
all the powers of the other, and that their avo- 
cations and industries may be identical, because 
there is no disparity in their natures. Her book 
is a criticism, not an affirmative philosophy, and 
is valuable rather for its analysis of the argu- 
ments of others than for any new observations 
of her own, 

We are glad to notice that a new edition for 
schools of Norpuorr’s Politics for Young Amer- 
icans (Harper and Brothers) has been called for. 
It is a somewhat singular fact that political stud- 
ies should be so almost entirely ignored in a coun- 
try whose common-school system is founded on 
the idea that education is necessary to make good 
citizens. Mr. Nordhoff’s book is admirably adapt- 
ed to be a text-book, because in its grasp of prin- 
ciples and its clearness of style it is very unlike 
most text-books. A singular compliment to this 
work is the fact that a special edition has been 
printed in raised letters for the use of the blind, 
by the American Printing-House for the Blind, 
of Louisville, Kentucky. In this form it makes 
a bulky volume, considerably larger than Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 

Astronomy.—In our astronomical review for 
July we are for once unable to record the dis- 
covery of any new asteroids or comets. Among 
the publications in astronomy for the past month 
we may note the Annales de Il’ Observatoire de 
Moscou, volume ii., part i, (with eleven plates). 
The subjects of observation have been the belts 
of Jupiter, the meteors of August, the asteroid 
Juno for determination of parallax, as well as 
spectroscopic examination of the solar promi- 
nences and of Coggia’s comet. ‘This observatory 
likewise sent three expeditions to observe the 
transit of Venus, under the charge of Dr. Bre- 
dichin, director of the observatory, and of Cé- 
raski and Dollen respectively. Of these expe- 
ditions, Dollen’s, to Egypt, was highly suecess- 
ful, while the other two were hindered by cloudy 
weather from obtaining results of importance. 
The volume contains a photograph and an en- 
graving of the equatorial telescope. of the ob- 
servatory (eleven inches aperture), with photo- 
graphs of sixteen drawings of the belts of Ju- 
piter, and of the physical appearance of Coggia’s 
comet. ‘These last drawings are particularly in- 
teresting, as confirming those of other observers 
as to the existence of a complex system of en- 
velopes about the head of this comet. Four 
lithographed plates of drawings of the solar 
prominences are given, as well as plates show- 
ing the paths of the August meteors, 

In reference to the variable colors of stars, 
we note that in the Uranometria, composed in 
the middle of the tenth century by the Persian 
astronomer Al Safi, and which has been recent- 
ly published by the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ence at St. Petersburg, under the editorship of 
Schjellerup, it is stated that at the time of his 
observations the star Algol was reddish—an epi- 
thet applied also by him to the stars Antares, 
Aldebaran, and a few others. Most of these ex- 
hibit a reddish aspect in the present day. Al- 
gol, however, appears at present as a white star, 
without any tinge of color. ‘This change of col- 
or is of great interest, and, indeed, highly signifi- 
cant, when taken in connection with the fact 
that the apparent brightness of Algol is subject 
to a periodical fluctuation of remarkable and, in 
fact, inexplicable character. Spectroscopic anal- 
ysis has most plausibly suggested that in many 
cases the established variability in brightness of 
stars is due to-such internal changes in the body 
of the star as bring a different class of chemicals 
to the surface, giving rise thereby to a variation 
in intensity of the light, a variation in its color, 
and a change in the spectrum lines and bands. 
‘The observed changes in the color of Algol, there- 
fore, are quite in accordance with this theory. 
It may be added that Safi speaks of the great 
nebula in Andromeda as generally known in his 
day, so that Simon Marius (1612) can no longer 
be considered as its discoverer. SAfi likewise 
records the position of the new variable star 
near Alpha Virginis, which has been recently 
discovered by Professor Schmidt, of Athens, 
Dr. ‘Tempel, of Florence, calls attention to a 
nebula first discovered by him in 1860, which he 
considers without doubt to be variable. It is 
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| attention paid to it. 








can now be seen with a telescope of four inches 
aperture. 

Only two other variable nebulz are, we believe, 
known, and neither of these has had sufficient 
This is a subject to which 
some of our American amateurs might well give 
attention. 

Professor Newcomb, of the Naval Observatory, 
has written a letter to the New York 7Zrilune 
upon the real needs of astronomical science in 
America, which deserves general attention. Pro- 
fessor Newcomb says, what is perhaps not gen- 


| erally known, that some of the legacies now so 


frequently left by rich and cultured men for the 
founding of astronomical observatories might 
well be diverted to the formation of schools for 
practical astronomy and computing, which could 
be done at small cost ; and he calls attention to 
the fact that a sam of a few thousand dollars de- 
voted to the subject of theoretical astronomy 
would be productive of more benefit to the sci- 
ence in general than twice the amount expended 
in costly astronomical instruments. ‘The attempt 
of Professor Abbe in 1869 to establish a school 
of practical astronomy at Cincinnati, after the 
model of the famous schools of Struve at Dorpat 
and Pulkova, is one well worthy of imitation, 
and it is hoped that he may soon have an oppor- 
tunity to carry out his plans, 

Terrestrial Magnetism.—The first volume of 
the official and detailed publication of the obser- 
vations on terrestrial magnetism made at ‘T'revan- 
drum, India, has lately been received. ‘Ihese 
observations have been in great part made and 
discussed under the superintendence of John Al- 
len Broun, ‘The first volume is confined to the 
subject of magnetic declination, and embraces 
all the observations from 1852 to 1870. After 
an unusually minute and laborious investigation 
into the errors of the instruments, Mr. Broun 
deduces from them a great number of interest- 
ing, and in some cases actually new, results, 
Some of these have already been published in the 
scientific journals ; but the more remarkable of 
them are still worthy of notice. We finds that 
the slight diurnal influence of the moon upon the 
magnetic needle consists of a double maximum 
and minimum of easterly declinations repeated 
through every month. ‘The maxima occur in 
December and January at the times of the moon's 
upper and lower transits across the meridian ; 
but in June the minima occur near the times 
of these transits. ‘The range of the lunar diur- 
nal variation and that of the solar variation were 
a minimum in 1856 and a maximum in 1860, 
The action of the moon on the declination of the 
needle is greater in every month of the year dur- 
ing the day than during the night. 

Meteorology.—In some comments upon Hilde- 
brandsson’s investigations into the upper cur- 
rents of the atmosphere, Clement Ley, the au- 
thor of a valuable treatise on the laws of the 
winds prevailing in Western Europe, states that 
the winds on the surface of the earth, as com- 
pared with the upper currents, show inverse re- 
lations to areas of low and high pressure; thus 
the upper currents blow inward upon, but the 
lower outward from, areas of high pressure. 


close to the star Merope, of the Pleiades, and Consequently an area of low barometer is nec- 
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essarily the focus of ascending currents, aud, of dondensing gases, states that these vacua are 
when they have arisen to a great height in the | so perfect that it is impossible to force through 
atmosphere, flow away from the central space | them an electric spark between electrodes one- 

of low pressure toward regions of high pressure, | quarter of an inch apart, even when a powerful 


where they sink gradually down to the surface 

as descending currents, and in this manner a 
vertical circulation is constantly maintained be- 
tween the surface of the earth and the higher 
regions of the atmosphere. 

It is very important that the theory and sys- 
tematic observations on the motions of the cirrus 

cloud be carefully made by observers throughout 
the world, and this subject has been strongly in- 
sisted on since 1871 by the United States Weath- 
er Bureau. 

On the 7th of July an extraordinary series of 
hail and thunder storms extended from Geneva, 
Switzerland, northward over a large part of 
France. T he paths of these storms will be in- 
vestigated by the meteorologic ral bureaus of the 
various sections of France, in hopes of adding 
thereby somewhat to our knowledge on the sub- 
ject. 

Unusual rains have also been experienced in | 
many parts of the United States, and we are 
forcibly reminded of the results of Dr. Koppen’s 
studies, according to whom the present should, 
on the average, be a cool and wet year through- 
out the north temperate zone. 

Physics. —Mr. Pockington states that he has 
examined by polarized light some specimens of | 
hardened glass prepared by himself according to 
De la Bastie’s method. Having prepared a 
small cube in this manner, its sides were ground 
plane and polished, and on examin:ution by the 


polariscopic apparatus it became at once evi- | 


dent that the contraction of the exterior of the | 
mass must exert a powerful compressing force | 
upon the interior, The outer surface of the 
glass can be made, according to his experiments, 
nearly twice as hard as ordinary glass. On 
grinding away either surface it is evident that | 
the interior of the mass consists of ordinary 
glass, being little, if at all, harder than before 
the application of De la Bastie’s process, and 
subject to fracture in the ordinary way. ‘There 
appears to be a limit beyond which the opposite 
surfaces can not be unequally removed without | 


producing such phenomena as, under the polar- | 


iscope, show the existence of unsymmetrical 
tensions; but there is practically no limit be- 
yond which both surfaces may not be simnl- 
taneously removed, as is shown by dissolving 
away the softer portions by means of hydro- 
fluorie acid. 

Mr. W. Whitehorn has communicated to the 
Physical Society of London some experiments 
on the electric conductivity of glass. He shows 
that, although a perfect non-conductor at ordi- 
nary temperatures, yet glass, when heated to red- 
ness, allows the electric current to pass freely. 
Even at the temperature of boiling water a slight 
amount of electricity is conveyed by it. ‘The re- 
sistance at a temperature of 165° C. is nearly 
forty times that observed at a temperature of 
800°. ‘The glass used by Mr. Whitehorn con- 
tained oxides of lead, thereby making it a better 
insulator than other kinds of glass. 

Professor Dewar, in a recent lecture, after ex- 
plaining the method adopted by Professor ‘Tait 
and himself for obtaining very perfect vacua by 
taking advantage of the power that charcoal has 


coil is employed. Such vacua are, therefore, 
eminently proper to repeat the investigation re- 
cently made by Mr. Crookes upon the action of 
a beam of light on a disk at the end of a delicate- 
ly suspended glass fibre. Such an investigation 
has been made by Dewar, and he finds that the 
movements of the disk are due entirely to radiant 
heat, and not to any mysterious agency, as Mr. 
Crookes seems toimply. The sensitiveness of the 
disk increases with the perfection of the vacuum. 
The sides of the glass receiver must be quite thin. 
If the disks are covered with lamp-black, they 
| are affected much sooner than if left white. The 
conductivity of the suspended body for heat, and 
the nature of the residuum gas within the vacu- 
um, determine the density of the gas correspond- 
ing to the neutral point observed by Mr. Crookes. 
s intensity of the movements of the disk in- 


| 





creases in proportion to the inverse square of the 
distance of the source of radiation. If we inter- 
pose between the light and the disk a substance 
| opaque to heat rays, although transparent to 
|light, the movements of the disk immediately 
cease. If we interpose a substance transparent 
to heat, but opaque to light, the deflection of the 
disk is large. If two disks are taken, one of 
rock-salt and the other of glass, it is found that 
the rock-salt is inactive when a beam of light is 
| thrown on it, but the glass disk is active, the 
reason being that the rock-salt is not heated, 
whereas the glass is heated. ‘To show the sen- 
sitiveness of the apparatus, it may be stated that 
an ordinary lucifer-match ‘will, at a distance of 
‘four feet, produce instant action. Professor 
| Dewar has not accepted the suggestion of Reyn- 
olds that the action is due to the evaporation 
| of some of the fluid on the surface of the disk. 
| These phenomena allow of a very perfect explana- 
tion, according to the principles of the kinetic the- 
| ory of gases and the mechanical theory of heat, 
| according to which the particles of gas are flying 
| about in all directions with a velocity which de- 
| pends upon their temperature ; the length of the 
| path of each particle is dependent principally 
upon the barometric pressure. Under ordinary 
barometric pressure of thirty inches, the length 
of the average path is about one-ten-thousandth 
of a millimeter, but when the barometric press- 
| ure is reduced to the one-millionth part of an 
| inch, the average length of the path between two 
collisions is about eighteen inches. If, therefore, 
Mr. Crookes’s disks are in such a vacuum, and 
heated by radiation on one side warmer than on 
the other, the particles of gas that impinge on 
that side of the disk leave it at a higher temper- 
ature, and therefore with a greater velocity, than 
those striking the opposite side. lence there is 
a recoil of the disk as observed by him. 
Mechanics.—Professor Silvester states that by 
the study of linkages he has been led to the con- 
ception of a new instrument by means of which a 
figure in the act of being magnified or reduced 
may at the same time be slewed around the centre 
of similitude. ‘This instrument may be used, there- 
fore, to transfer a figure from one position on a 
sheet of drawing-paper to any other position upon 
it, leaving its form and magnitude unaltered, but 
its position slewed around through any desired 
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angle. Agate; it enables us to apply the princi- lar radiation, a has determined the quantity 
ple of angular repetition, to produce designs of of heat rec eived per minute at Paris by one 
complicated and captivating symmetry from any square centimeter of the earth's surface placed 
simple pattern or form, such as a flower or sprig; normal to the direction of the rays during an 
and still it may safely, by practice, be found to entire year. ‘The maximum was on June 22, 
place a new and power rful implement i inthe hands when the amount received was 1.29 units, and 
of the engine turner, pattern designer, and the the minimum on January 30, the amount being 
architectural decorator. 1.00 unit. He finds also that the proportion of 
Clerk-Maxwell’s lecture before the London the solar rays transmitted by a layer of water 
Chemical Society upon the dynamical evidence eight millimeters thick reached its maximum 
of the molecular constitution of matter presents July 4,0.71,and its minimum on April 25, 0.6: 
in an admirable way the conclusions which have Kriiss has deseribed a new eye-piece formed 
been reached on this subject by mathematicians of a divergent flint lens, placed between two con- 
who have studied molecular physics. _ vergent lenses of crown, so that the faces in con- 
Amory has published a brief note on the great | tact have the same radius of curvature, and con- 
facility with which the horizontal pendulum of | sequently touch at all points. Of the four radii 
Zoliner can be used to demonstrate Ampere’s of curvature present the first is +5.27 lines, the 
laws of the attraction and repulsion of currents. | second +10 lines, the third +2.9 lines, and the 
Pfaundler confirms the unequal solubility of fourth —5.73 lines. ‘The sign plus refers to 
different faces of the same crystal, recently ob- | curves having the convexity toward the eye of 
served by Lecoq de Boisbaudran, and calls at- the observer. ‘This eye-piece has been construct- 
tention to his theoretical explanation of it, first ed by Steinheil, and is sensibly aplanatic and 
published in 18G9. He concludes that those faces | achromatic, with a field of about thirty degrees. 
of a crystal which possess favorable conditions| Wright continues his paper upon the gaseous 
for resisting the impact of the moving molecules | constituents of the meteorite of February 12, 
are preserved and grow at the expense of the | and formulates the following conclusions: 1. 'The 
others. ‘*'Thus,” he says, *‘the principle laid | stony meteorites are distinguished from the iron 
down by Darwin is applicable also in the world | ones by having the oxides of carbon, chiefly the 
of molecules. ‘Those forms and combinations | dioxide, as their characteristic gases, instead of 
which possess the most favorable conditions of | hydrogen. The proportion of carbon dioxide 
existence are the ones which are preserved.” | given off is much greater at low than at high 
La Cour has devised a very ingenious use of | temperatures, and is sufficient to mask the hy- 
the tuning-fork for transmitting signals on tele- | drogen in the spectrum. 3. The amount of the 
graph lines, which promises to become of great | gases contained in a large meteorite, or a cluster 
importance. It is based on the well-known fact | of such bodies serving as a cometary nucleus, is 
that if a given fork be made to interrupt an elec- | sufficient to form the train as ordinarily observed. 
tric circuit by its vibrations, and the intermittent | 4. The spectrum of the gases is closely iden- 
current thus produced be passed through a series | tical with that of several of the comets. 
of electro-magnets, each in connection with a! Capron has examined with a spectroscope es- 
fork of different rate, only that fork will be | pecially constructed for the purpose the spectrum 
thrown into vibration which is in unison with the | of the aurora, and has compared it with that of 
first one. Practically the time required to do | hydrogen, oxygen, oxides of carbon, coal gas, 
this is a small fraction of a second. The advan- | air, hydrogen phosphide, iron, and mereury un- 
tages of this method are numerous, Not only | der various conditions. He differs from Ang- 
may many receiving instruments at one station | strém in his conclusions, first, as to the presence 
be operated, each by its own key, through a sin- | of moisture in the auroral regions, and second, 
gle wire, but many different stations in the same | as to the importance of the violet pole spectrum 
circuit may be operated, that one alone receiving | in air. 
the message which has the requisite instrument. In General Chemistry, Pebal has examined 
Moreover, many signals may in this way be euchlorin and hypochloric acid critically, and 
transmitted over the same wire at the same time, | comes to the conclusion that the former is a 
and many dispatches sent simultaneously to as | mixture of the latter and free chlorine in variable 
many stations. All this may be done, too, with- | proportions. He assigns to the latter the for- 
out affecting the line for its ordinary use, and | mula ClO,. 
independent of atmospheric and terrestrial cure | Buchanan, chemist to the Challenger expedi- 
rents. | tion, finds that sea-water, artificially cooled, 
Decharme has described a new form of so- | crystallizes in hexagonal tables, the water from 
norous flame. When gas under the ordinary | the melting of which yields 1.578 grams of 
pressure is burned from an opening three to chlorine to the liter. Iceberg ice, on the con- 
five millimeters in diameter, a flame thirty to fif- | trary, gave only 0.052 to 0.1723 grams in a liter. 
ty centimeters in height is obtained. If now, by| Kingzett has succeeded in crystallizing a hy- 
means of a similar tube held horizontally, a mod- | drate of calcium hypochlorite from a saturated 
erate current of air be directed against the flame, | solution of bleaching powder. 
persistent and very varied sounds are produced. | Reyman has detected bromoform in commer- 
The experiment succeeds very well with a Bun- | cial bromine, and says it may easily be recog- 
sen burner giving a luminous flame (its air-open- | | nized by its odor, and by the fact that it lessens 
ings being closed), the tube supplying the air | the solubility of the bromine in water. 
| 





| 


being placed horizontally a little above the ori- | Boussingault has published an elaborate re- 
fice and in contact with the flame. The phe- | search into the manufacture of steel by cementa- 
nomenon acquires special interest when viewed | tion, the analytical results of which must prove 
in a revolving mirror. | of great value. 

Desains has continued his researches upon so-! ‘I'reve and Durassier have studied the relation 
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which exists between the composition of a steel 
and its coercitive force. Durassier gives a note 
of great practical value on the choice of steels 
for different purposes. 


Hartley has given a simple mode of assaying | 


an iron ore when the facilities of a laboratory 
are wanting. ‘The ore is balanced (on a rude 


pair of scales without weights) against pure iron | 


wire, both are dissolved and made up to the same 
volume, and one-fiftieth of each is taken for titra- 
tion. 

Bibra concludes from his investigations that 


silver chloride when blackened by the action of | 


light is not subchloride; the true subchloride, 
obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
argentous citrate, having the formula Ag,C],. 

Heumann, in a paper upon the cause of the 
luminosity of flames, gives experimental evidence 
to prove (A) that a flame may be rendered non- 
luminous (a) by cooling it, (4) by dilating it with 
an indifferent gas, the temperature of combus- 
tion not being increased thereby, and (c) by en- 
ergetic oxidation of the luminous matter; and 
(B) that the luminosity may be restored (a) by 
heating the flame, (4) by raising the temperature 
of its combustion, as by heating the gases before 
they burn, and (¢) by diluting the oxygen with 
an indifferent gas. 

Bach has described some simple devices for 
laboratory apparatus, viz., a water-blast, a wash- 
bottle with constant stream, and a gas cock, 

In Physiological Chemistry, Boehm has con- 
tinued his experiments on the respiration of wa- 
ter plants. He finds that much less oxygen is 
consumed by them than by land plants, and cor- 
respondingly much less carbonic acid is evolved. 
Indeed, he thinks the relation between the two 
much the same as between gill-breathing and 
warm-blooded animals. When dead, these water 
plants undergo a fermentation, attended with the 
absorption of hydrogen. 

‘Thudichum has published an extended memoir 
on bilirubin and its compounds, in which he 
maintains that the transformation claimed by 
Maly of this substance into urochrome has not 
yet been effected. 

In Technical Chemistry, Stierlien has given a 
method for the detection of the artificial coloring 
matters used in red wines, together with the re- 
sults of his examination by it. In these wines 
he finds logwood, Brazil-wood, red poppy, mal- 
low, blueberry, cherry, elderberry, cochineal, lit- 
mus, aniline red, and red beet. 

Fordos has published an additional paper on 
the action of liquids, used for food or medicinal- 
ly, upon the so-called tin lining of utensils which 
contain lead. 
results of the use of such vessels are far more 
general than is supposed. 

Zoller and Grete propose the use of potassium 
xanthate to destroy the phylloxera, the pest of 
the grape culture. 

Zoology.—The Zoological Record for 1873 has 
just been issued. It is the tenth of the series, 
and is an invaluable manual of reference for those 


who have not the advantage of recourse to large 


libraries. No systematic zoologist can well do 
without it. It is edited this year by Mr. E. C, 
Rye, assisted by several other gentlemen. It is 
stated in the preface that Count August von 
Marschall has published in 1873, under the au- 


spices of the Royal Zoological-Botanical Society | 


He shows that the deleterious | 
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of Vienna, 2 Nomenclator Zoologicus, in contin- 
uation of Agassiz’s work of that name. It be- 
gins with the date at which the latter ended 
(1846), and ends with 1868. 

Attention is called by Dr. Packard, in the 
| American Naturalist, to a drawing by J. Miiller 
of a Cercaria with a tail along the middle of 
which is an axial row of cells, which remind 
}one of the cells composing the chorda dorsalis 
of the ‘tail’ in the larval ascidian. In the tail 

of another Cercaria (the tailed young of the 
| fluke) Vallete St. George figures what he sup- 
poses to be a nerve. ‘This is of interest, as 
showing that this vertebrate character may pos- 
| Sibly exist in the Cercaria as well as the larval 
| ascidians, and that the ascidians are probably as 
truly worms as the Distome. 

| In the department of Entomology, Mr. Riley's 
seventh annual report abounds with valuable in- 
| formation regarding the Western grasshopper, 
the Colorado potato beetle, and the grape phyl- 
| loxera, as well as other injurious insects. 

| Mr. $, H. Scudder announces the discovery of 
| fossil dragon-flies in the carboniferous rocks of 
| Cape Breton. Dragon-flies have not previously 
been fonnd in rocks lower than the mesozoic 
| lithographic stones of Solenhofen. 

Entomological notes of interest continue to ap- 
| pear in the Canadian Entomologist aud Psyche. 

A most interesting addition to our knowledge 
of cave-animals has been made by Wiedersheim. 
He has found in the cave of Falkenstein, in the 
oolithic rocks near Urach, Wiurtemberg, an eye- 
| less Hydrobia, a fresh-water shell, associated with 
}a new species of Ancylus with well-developed 
leyes, and a species of Pisidium, found living 
| with the eveless Hydrobia, 

Herr C. Jickeli has ascertained that the fresh- 

| water shells of the Nile, even in Egypt, are truly 
| Afiican, whereas the land shells of Egypt belong 
| to the Mediterranean fauna. Four species found 
; by the author in Abyssinia are remarkable for 
their very wide geographical distribution, viz., 
| Pupa umbilicata occurs in many parts of En- 
rope, Bulimus fallax in North America, the 
East Indies, and Polynesia, B. pullus in the 
| East Indies, and Melania tuberculata from the 
Malayan Archipelago to Morocco, 

Messrs. Gréhaut and Picard have made exper- 
\iments from which they infer that a peripheral 
| excitement of the extremity of the muzzle is the 
| cause of the respiratory movement in fishes. 

Dr. Giinther is publishing descriptions and il- 
lustrations of the fishes of the South Seas, made 
during many years by Andrew Garrett, who still 
acts as collector to the Godeffroy Museum. 

Professor Steenstrup has ascertained that the 
| peculiar appendages attached to the branchial 
| fringe in the basking-shark, mentioned by Gun- 
| nerus and other authors, are to be considered as 
| elongated and modified teeth, and that their fune- 
| tion is to serve as a sieve, in the same manner as 
| the well-known analogous apparatus in whale- 
| bone whales. ‘The food of this shark must, then, 
be entirely confined to minute animals. 

Spallanzani selected for his experiments in hy- 
_ bridization not species nearly related, but such 
_as corresponded in the period of their breeding ; 
‘and the result of these attempts with forms be- 
| longing to different families and even orders 
was, as is well known, unsnecessful. By prose- 
cuting similar researches among different forms 
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of the same genus the following results have, 
however, been obtained by De l'Isle: Hybridiza- 
tion between Rana fusca, agilis, and viridis in 
a state of nature being rendered impossible by 
the different periods of the year at which those 
species generate, tadpoles of males and females 
of R. agilis were produced inter se by artificial 
impregnation, but attempts with any two of the 
species failed completely. In the genus Bufo, 
however, where the species (B. calamita and vul- 
garis) ave much more dissimilar in most respects, 
belonging, in fact, to different sections, the inter- 
mixture was readily effected, and produced tad- 
poles. ‘These opposite results are traced to the 
much greater uniformity in the generative or- 
gans in toads, even of species widely removed by 
ether characters, than in frogs (Rana), where 
these organs are a principal source of specific 
distinction, 

The beak of the spoonbill and flamingo has 


been found by Herbst and Jobert to be an organ | 


of great sensibility, owing to the presence of 
large nerves splitting up into minute branches, 
and following the osseous canals and foramina in 
the beak. ‘lhe minute internal bony vacuities 
play under the slightest pressure, equilibrium is 
established by the elastic tissue, and the most 
delicate shock readily conveyed to the very sen- 
sitive nervous apparatus, 

In Botany, we have to record the appearance 
of the long-expected book by Darwin on insec- 
tivorous plants. Although much has been writ- 
ten about such plants both in Europe and this 
country, the present work fur surpasses any pre- 
vious publication in the number and variety of 
the experiments and the accuracy of the results 
recorded, ‘The observations are confined princi- 
pally to members of the Droseracee and Len- 
tibulariace, the greater part of the book being 
devoted to an account of experiments on Drosera 
rotundifolia (common sun-dew), Dionea musci- 
pula (Venus’s fly-trap), and Utricularia neglecta. 
In the first-named plant the upper surface of the 
somewhat concave leaf blades is covered with 
glandular hairs, which secrete a sticky substance 
at their tips, by means of which insects are caught. 
If an object is placed on the hairs in the centre 
of the leaf, an impulse is communicated to the 
radial hairs which causes them to bend over un- 
til their tips touch the object. If an object is 
placed on a hair remote from the centre, the 
other hairs bend over toward it. At the same 
time that the hairs bend, the secretion from their 
tips increases in quantity and becomes acid. ‘The 
rapidity with which they converge over an object 
is found to depend on the chemical character of 
the object itself, nitrogenous bodies acting more 
powerfully than non-nitrogenous bodies. No 
substances affect the hairs so strongly as salts of 
ammonia, and the amount of phosphate of am- 
monia required to cause the hairs to bend is so 
incredibly small that, were it not for the accu- 
racy of Darwin's record, one would be inclined 
to doubt the fact. By means of the secretion 
nitrogenous substances, as insects and pieces of 
meat, are softened and dissolved, whereas little 
or no effect is produced on non-nitrogenous sub- 
stances. Although the chemical analysis of the 
secretion is difficult, owing to the small amount 
produced by any plant, judging by its power of 
dissolving different substances Darwin concludes 
that it is very closely allied to, if not identical 
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with, the gastric juice. After dissolving digest- 
ible matter which has been caught, the hairs 
| straighten themselves into their original posi- 
j tion; when an indigestible body is caught, the 
| hairs recover their position much more quickly. 
| Whereas the hairs of Drosera are adapted for 
| catching small insects by means of a sticky sub- 
| stance, the two lobes of the leaves of Dionwa are 
| furnished with three highly sensitive hairs, which 
| when touched cause the lobes to shut up quickly, 
The margins of the lobes are furnished with teeth, 
which interlock as the lobes come together, and 
| imprison any insect on the leaf, unless it be very 
|small, An acid secretion is then poured out by 
| glands on the upper surface of the leaf, and diges- 
| tion takes place as in Drosera, but the process 
| is more difficult to observe than in the last men- 
| tioned plant, since the leaf is folded together. 
In both Drosera and Dionza, although the hairs 
are sensitive when touched, they do not seem to 
be affected by falling drops of rain or by strong 
currents of air. ‘The species of Utricularia eatch 
their food by means of little traps on the leaves, 
and the insects caught slowly putrefy. Frequent 
reference is made throughout the book to experi- 
ments by Cauley, Mellichanho, and Mrs. ‘Treat 
on American species of insectivorous plants. 

The oospores of Peronospora infestans—po- 
tato-rot fungus—for which botanists have search- 
ed for years in vain, have at last been found in 
England by Mr. Worthington Smith in the leaves 
of the potato, where they form black spots, which 
at first were supposed to be caused by a species 
of Protomyces. ‘This important discovery, in an 
agricultural point of view, settles the disputed 
question as to the probability of the oospores 
being in wheat or rye straw or in some species 
of clover, and the supposed liability of potatoes 
to rot when following a crop of grain or clover 
proved to be without foundation. 

Under the head of Agricultural Science, we 
note some experiments by Heiden on the diges- 
tion of pease, maize, barley, and bran of rye by 
swine. In investigations continuing through 
three years, trials were made to determine the 
comparative effects of water and sour milk upon 
the amounts digested from these foods. When 
pease were fed with water, about the same pro- 
portions of carbohydrate were digested as when 
fed with milk. Of the albuminoids and fats, 
however, more were digested with milk than 
with water. In general, more of the albuminoids 
of all the foods were digested where they were 
mixed with milk than when fed with water. The 
rye bran was least digestible of all the foods. 
Heiden considers bran at best but poor food for 
swine. 

The German agricultural journal Der Che- 
mische Ackersmann gives a résumé of results of 
several extensive feeding trials with sheep in 
England and Germany, in which have been test- 
ed the capacities of full-blood South-Downs, full- 
blood merinoes, and a cross between South-Downs 
and merinoes for utilizing food. Reckoning the 
production by the increase in live weight, the 
South-Downs gave over twice as much return for 
their food as the merinoes. Representing the 
production from a given amount of food by the 
merinoes as 1, the production from the same food 
by the half-bloods would be 1.75, and by the 
South-Downs 2.17. 

The necessity of loosening the soil in the cul- 
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tivation of root crops is nicely illustrated by some 


experiments of Bretschneider on the growth of | 


sugar-beets. It is well known that Knop, Sachs, 


Wolff, and others have raised large and normally | 


developed plants, particularly of corn, oats, bar- 
ley, and buckwheat, not only in artificial soils of 
pure quartz sand moistened with solutions con- 
taining the essential soil ingredients of plant food, 
but also in such solutions with no soil at all. 
In experiments with sugar-beets, however, Bret- 
schneider met with no success either in the arti- 
ficial soils*or in the solutions. Several repeti- 


tions of the experiments, in which organic matter | 
and clayey substance in the form of artificially | 


prepared humus and zeolitic silicates were mixed 
with quartz sand, brought little better results, 
either in a glass house or in open air. Finally, 
after eight or nine annual trials, the effect of 
loosening the soil was tested. Beets were grown 
in a mixture of quartz sand and artificial zeolites 


moistened with the nutritive solution. ‘The soil | 


was stirred from time to time to make room for 
the enlargement and penetration of the roots, and 
for access of atmospheric oxygen. The result 
was a yield that could hardly be excelled in the 
most favorable field culture. 

A number of very important practical lessons 
are to be learned from the field experiments with 
various fertilizers made by Professor Storer, of 
the Bussey Institution of Harvard University, 
to which reference has been made in these col- 
umns. ‘This is particularly true in view of the 
fact that many of our commonly accepted theo- 
ries are based upon the results of European ex- 
perience and investigations, where conditions ob- 
tain quite different from our own. 

For instance, the idea has come to us from the 
other side of the Atlantic, that the only essential 
ingredients of commercial fertilizers are phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen. Mr. Lawes, the fa- 
mous English experimenter, expressly declares 
that this is the case, and that potash is not need- 
ed in artificial manures. This is doubtless true 
for Mr. Lawes’s farm, and for many others in 
England and on the Continent. But Storer’s 
experiments prove conclusively that what was 
most needed on the field of the Bussey Institu- 
tion near Boston was neither phosphoric acid 
‘nor nitrogen, but potash. And the same is 
doubtless true of thousands of other fields in 
New England and elsewhere in this country. 

Again, the theory is widely and stoutly main- 
tained that lands should always be heavily ma- 
nured, and that the greatest concentration in 
this respect will bring the highest profit. But in 


Storer’s experiments on a light, dry soil, only | 


moderate quantities of manure proved economic- 
al, and larger amounts failed to give correspond- 
ing returns. The soil was thin and lacked moist- 
ure, and hence had only a limited capacity to 
profit by the application of manure. And the 
case is the same with many other soils outside 
of Boston. And, as Professor Storer very per- 
tinently explains, farmers in this country, where 
land is cheap, and the cost of labor and manur- 
ing high, will do best, except in special cases, to 
make the fullest use of the stores of plant food 
present in their soils, finding what ingredients 
are deficient, and supplying them, without stor- 
ing up unnecessarily large quantities of others. 
A great many cases of failure in the use of 


ity of the manures used, and the manufacturers 
or sellers are accused of dealing in spurious 
| wares. ‘That such accusations are sometimes 
well founded is only too true; but fertilizers 
of even the purest quality are often misapplied, 
and with unfortunate results. In some of Sto- 
rer’s field experiments with beans and barley, 
phosphates known to be of fair quality, instead 
of increasing, actually diminished the crops. 
This injurious action of phosphates Storer has 
| noticed only on sterile soils. He is inclined to 
| think that the young seedling, at the time when 
the shoot is beginning to draw nourishment from 
| the seed, can not endure an excess of phosphate 
of lime, at least when the soil in which it stands 
is too poor to supply all the other food the plant 
|may need. Hence the bad effect of large quan- 
tities of phosphates on sterile soils. 

This suggests a new reason for the superior 
value of the superphosphate of lime. Being 
more uniformly diffused through the soil, no 
hurtful excess would be apt to come in contact 
with the roots of the plant. The soluble phos- 
phate is therefore better than the insoluble, be- 
cause safer. ‘ 

In our Engineering summary for the month 
just past it is of interest to record the fact that 
the work of deepening the mouth of the Missis- 
| sippi River is making progress. From the state- 
|ments of Captain Eads, to whom the task has 
| been intrusted, it appears that some 3600 feet of 
| the provisional jetty have been completed already, 
/and that his best expectations have thus far been 

exceeded by his experience. 

Work upon the Kanawha improvement scheme, 
| for which the last Congress appropriated $300,000, 
| is now being inaugurated. Proposals have lately 
| been opened at Baltimore for the construction of 
|a lock on the Great Kanawha River just below 
| Charlestown, West Virginia. Of the character 
| of the projected work of improvement it is re- 
| ported that it is the intention of those in charge 

to open up one of the four great water ways fa- 
| vored by the Senate committee by means of the 
| improvement of this river and the extension of 
| the James River and Kanawha Canal across the 
| mountain, so as to connect the James River at 
| Richmond with the Ohio River at the mouth of 
| the Kanawha by canal, slack-water, and open 
river navigations. 

Upon the Hudson River Tunnel, the inaugu- 
ration of which we chrunicled some months ago, 
work has been stopped for some time by reason 
of legal difficulties. 

A new iron bridge over the Genesee Falls at 
Portage, New York, has just been completed for 
the Erie Railroad, and opened for traffic. The 
new bridge is 800 feet in length, and takes the 
place of the famous wooden structure lately de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Another bridge between New York and LongIsl- 
| and has been authorized by legislative enactment, 
| and some steps preparatory to its erection have 
| already been taken. The new company proposes 
|to bridge the East River from New York to the 
| Long Island shore at the lower end of Black- 
| well’s Island. At this point the river is com- 
| paratively narrow, and a pier can be placed on 











the island. The surveys and soundings for its 


| location have lately been completed by G. E. 
| Harding, engineer in charge. The total length 


commercial fertilizers are ascribed to poor qual- | of the proposed structure will be, including ap- 
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proaches, about two miles. The largest spans 
will be 715, 600, 367, 320, and 300 feet respect- 
ively. The approach on the New York side will 
begin at the corner of Third Avenue and Seven- 
ty-seventh Street. It is proposed to lay railroad 
tracks across it, and to make connection with the 
New York Central and Hudson River tracks, 
through a tunnel under East Seventy-seventh 
Street, on one side, and with the Long Island, 
the Southern, and the Flushing and North Shore 
roads, at its termination at Graham Avenue and 
Lockwood Street, on the other side. 

The New York Rapid Transit Commissioners 
have held frequent meetings during the past 
month, receiving and arranging plans, models, 
and suggestions, and discussing the merits of va- 
rious inventions. 

A telegraphic cable connecting Martha’s Vine- 
yard with the main-land was successfully laid 
across Vineyard Sound during the past month. 
The laying required about two hours, and was ac- 
complished by a United States revenue steamer. 

The Mexican Congress has granted a conces- 
sion providing for the construction of a railroad 
of the standard gauge (four feet eight and a half 
inches) from the city of Leon, in the State of 
Jalisco, to the Rio Bravo del Norte, there to 
connect with the International Railway of Texas. 
The company is under obligations to finish the 

‘entire road within nine years from the date of 
the law. 

The average daily progress on the two head- 
ings of the St. Gothard Tunnel for the first four 
months of the present year was as follows : 


Northern Entrance. Southern Entrance. 


January.......... 9.81 feet ...... 10.83 feet. 
February ........ BT 1006 ... 000 11.69 feet. 
on ree 9.1T feet ...... 9.06 feet. 
April ............ 10.80 feet ...... 14.12 feet. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, which 
has devoted especial care to the collection of au- 
thentic’ statistics of the coal production of the 
United States during the past year, authorizes 
the following statement. ‘The totals are in tons 
of 2000 pounds : 





Tons. 
er rT 24,281,471 
Bituminous.... . 25,248,684 
Lignite ........ -» 1,217,020 

MR coat ocgan af ihsd see w+ + 50,747,175 


In connection with this subject it is worthy of 
remark that quite lately at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, a newly invented apparatus of Dr. J. R. 
Hayes for pressing coal dust into fuel was put in 
operation at the Harrisburg machine-shops. The 
machine is alleged to be simple, cheap, and prac- 
ticable. 


The Railroad Gazette of latest issue gives the | 


number of miles of new railroad constructed in 
the United States in 1875 to be 457, against 727 
miles completed during the same period of 1874, 
and 1578 miles in 1873. 

In connection with the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the preparations for which are 
being pushed forward with most commendable 
energy, it is reported that a contract has been 
closed by the managers with a local passenger 
railway company, by which the said company is 
to construct, maintain, and operate within the 
Exhibition grounds a double-track narrow-gauge 
railroad, which will traverse the entire circle be- 
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three and a half miles. The road will be hand- 
somely equipped. 

A series of exhaustive and valuable trial tests 
of the several forms of continuous train brakes 
is about to be made by the administration of the 
several English railways. 

The iron steam-ship Brashear, the pioneer ves- 
sel of Morgan’s line from New York to Brashear 
City, Louisiana, was lately launched at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, from the yard of the Harlan and 
Hollingsworth Company. 

In Technology, the experimental trial of the 
hot blast in the Bessemer process is a novelty 
worth recording. We learn from the Berg- a. 
Hiittenmannisches Jahrbuch that some fifty or 
sixty charges were lately run in the Bessemer 
plant at Zeltweg, Germany, with a blast heated 
to 700° C. (about 1300° F.). As a result it was 
found that the supposition to which theory gave 
rise, that a slightly carbonaceous iron could be 
used for the Bessemer process with hot blast, 
proved to be correct. It was also possible to 
throw in more rail ends than otherwise. Iron 
which with cold blast would bear only twelve 
per cent. of rail ends, took up eighteen per cent. 
with hot blast. Practical difficulties, however, 
were met with which rendered it impossible to 
conduct the operation continuously. An impor- 
tant evil was that the bottoms of the retorts were 
severely attacked ; while usually one would serve 
for fifteen or sixteen charges, it was found in this 
case to be often useless after two charges. Again, 
it was found that the excessive heating of the 
parts of the apparatus in contact with the hot 
air made its handling a matter of great difficul- 
ty. These were the causes that put a stop to 
the use of the hot blast, notwithstanding the fa- 
vorable results obtained. It is now practically 
proved, concludes our authority, that the Bes- 
semer process can be advantageously conducted 
with the hot blast; the manipulations, however, 
require experience and practice. 

Herr Rautert announces that salicylic acid, 
which has lately acquired such commercial im- 
portance, may be readily obtained in a pure state 
by subliming it in a current of superheated steam. 
Its recrystallization from hot distilled water af- 
fords the acid in beautiful snow-white crystals. 
One of the disadvantages attendant upon the use 
of this interesting disinfectant is its difficult sol- 
ubility in water. This difficulty is partly obvi- 
ated by the addition to the solvent of phosphate 
of soda, which has the effect of somewhat in- 
creasing the solubility of the acid, while it in no 
wise interferes with its valuable properties. A 
Russian chemist has lately suggested for the 
same purpose the sulphite of soda, a salt which 
itself possesses a certain antiseptic power, and 
which therefore increases the disinfecting power 
of the mixture, 

Carré, of ice-machine fame, has lately invent- 
ed a very ingenious household ice-machine, in 
which the water is frozen by its own evapora- 
tion. 

Ethnology.—The third volume of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s Native Races of the Pacific States is de- 
voted to ‘‘ Myths and Languages.” It opens, 


| like the other volumes, in language often obscure 


and pompous, with a philosophical chapter in 


which the author attempts on purely materialist- 


ic grounds to account for the origin of language, 


tween the several buildings, a distance of some | worship, prayer, myth, beliefs, hierarchies, sacri- 
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fice, and even life itself. After this he gets down 
to his true work, and in the present volume man- 
ifests the same untiring, painstaking, enthusiastic 
spirit which shines out in the other volumes, and 
which will make the work an American classic. 
On the 22d of June Mr. Herbert Spencer read 
a paper before the London Anthropological In- 
stitute upon comparative psychology, drawing 
attention to the valuable results which the divis- 
ion of labor had brought about in the study of 
the physical character of the races of men and 
of culture-history. He maps out the subject in 


his usual lucid style, and draws attention to those 
psychological observations to which specialists 
might with profit direct their labors. 

The Hon. Horace Capron, late Minister of Ag- 





riculture in Japan, has returned, and has brought 

for the National Museum six beautiful life-size 
papier-maché images of the natives of that coun- 
| try—to wit, a nobleman and his wife, two sol- 
| diers, a farmer and his wife—all perfect in form, 
| and clad in their native costumes. ‘There is also 
| a fine collection of agricultural implements, orna- 
mental screens, silver birds, etc. 

An effort is making in Tennessee to collect at 
the State capital representative specimens of the 
antiquities of the State and descriptions of the 
mounds and other structures. This most laud- 
able example ought to be followed by all the 
States of the Union, in order to furnish material 
for a correct and exhaustive summary of Amer- 





ican archeology. 





Chitor’s Wistorical Rerard, 


POLITICAL 

UR Record is closed on the 23d of August. — 
The Maryland Democratic State Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, July 22, nominated John Lee 
Carroll for Governor, and adopted a hard-money 
platform. The Minnesota Republican State 
Convention at St. Paul, July 28, nominated John 
S. Pillsbury for Governor, and adopted a hard- 

money platform. 

The State election in Kentucky, August 2, re- 
sulted in the election by a large majority of 
M‘Creery, the Democratic candidate for Govern- 
or. The North Carolina Constitutional Conven- 
tion election, August 4, resulted in a Republican 
majority. 

The Governor of Tennessee has appointed the 
Hon. D. M. Key to fill the vacancy in the United 





States Senate caused by the death of Andrew 
Johnson. 

The yellow fever has done its terrible work 
among our soldiers stationed at Fort Barrancas., | 
An unusually large number of soldiers were re- | 
tained there, notwithstanding the almost certain 
fate confronted, until after the disease broke out, 
when those who were well were removed to Pen- 
sacola. Out of about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons, including the officers’ families, over one- 
third were attacked by the disease. Among 
those who died was one commissioned officer, 
Lieutenant George W. Deshler—a young soldier 
of eminent worth and brilliant promise. 

The French Assembly adjourned, August 4, 
after passing the bill constituting the Senate. 

The projected Spanish constitution, while ap- 


parently securing religious liberty, declares the | 


state religion to be Roman Catholic, and for- 
bids public ceremonies or demonstrations of any 
other religion. 

A serious insurrection against the Turkish gov- 
ernment has broken out in Herzegovina, a prov- 
ince with 7000 square miles of territory and a 
population of 250,000. The disturbance has al- 
ready involved Bosnia and Montenegro, and 
threatens to extend to Servia and Wallachia un- 
less speedily suppressed. Other governments 
have intervened, and it is likely that important 
political reforms, especially in the matter of re- 
ligious toleration, will be secured from the Sub- 
lime Porte. 


nell’s birthday was celebrated in Ireland, August 
6, with great enthusiasm. 

The Merchant Shipping Bill has been passed 
by the British Parliament. Parliament was, 
August 13, prorogued until October 29. 

On the 16th of August the monument to Her- 
mann, the ancient German hero, the first apostle 
of German unity and of opposition to imperial 
Rome in the first years of the Christian era, was 
inaugurated on the Grotenberg. ‘The Emperor 
William was present, and the day was made a 
national festival among the Germans. ‘The mon- 
ument has been the life work of Joseph Ernst von 
Bandel. 


DISASTERS. 


August 6.—Explosion in the arsenal at Brides- 
burg, Pennsylvania. One person killed and nine- 
teen wounded. 

August 5.—A water-spout bursting over the 
town of Kirn, in Rhenish Prussia, inundated the 
place, and thirteen persons were drowned. 


OBITUARY. 


July 31.—In Carter County, Tennessee, ex- 
President Andrew Johnson, aged sixty-seven 
years. 

August 2.—In New York city, General Al- 
exander Hamilton, son of the famous Alexan- 
der Hamilton, aged ninety years. 

August 4.—In Newark, New Jersey, Com- 
mander Andrew Jackson Drake. 

August 11.—At Saratoga, New York, ex- 
Governor William A. Graham, of North Caro- 
lina, aged seventy-one years. 

August 12,—In Philadelphia, Horace Binney, 
an eminent lawyer, in his ninety-sixth year. 

August 16.—At Oberlin, Ohio, Charles G. 
Finney, president of Oberlin College. 

July 23.— Announcement from France by 
cable of the death of Athanase Josué F. Coque- 
rel, aged fifty-five years. Like his distinguished 
father, he was an eminent Protestant leader. 
—Announcement from London of the death 
of Isaac Merrit Singer, inventor of the sewing- 
machine which bears his name, aged’ sixty-four 
years, 

August 4.—At Copenhagen, Denmark, Hans 
Christian Andersen, the well-known writer of 





The centennial anniversary of Daniel O’Con- 


wonder-stories for children, aged seventy years. 












































































































“ bf 
Chitar’s 
HE Drawer was chatting a few weeks ago 
on the piazza of the United States Hotel, 
at Saratoga, with a bright German gentleman, 
retired from business, who related the following 
little anecdote : 

** Going down to New York the other night on 
the boat,” said he, ‘‘I got chatting with a Ger- 
man acquaintance, and asked him what he was 
doing. 

*** Vell,’ he replied, ‘ shoost now I am doing | 
nodings, but I have made arrangemends to go | 
into pizness.’ | 

‘**Glad to hear it. What are you going | 
into ?” 

‘* © Vell, I goes into partnership mit a man.’ | 
***T)o you put in much capital ?’ | 

| 





***No; I doesn’t put in no gabital.’ 

*¢*Ton’t want to risk it, eh ?’ 

‘¢*No; but I puts in de experience.’ 

*¢* And he puts in the capital ?” 

‘**Ves, dot is it. We goes into pizness for 
dree year; Ae puts in de gabital, J puts in de 
experience. At de end of de dree year J will 
have de gabital, and he will have de experience !’” 

Experientia docet. 





Durinc the summer solstice our friend Mr. 
S. L. M. Barlow, who is the happy possessor of 
one of the most beautiful country-seats on Long 
Island, found it necessary to erect an additional 
barn, and to impart a little hilarity to the occa- 
sion invited the neighboring farmers to come to 
‘*the raising.” Of course all were glad to as- 
sist a gentleman so proverbially liberal and hos- 
pitable as Mr. Barlow. While the raising was 
in progress, Mr. B., with characteristic thought- 





Drawer, 


mastership. Mr. L., it will be remembered, is 
the gentleman who in an informal and impromptu 
manner ‘‘ promoted” a small globe of lead into 
the brain of Mr. Carruth, the editor of the Vine- 
land paper. The President asked, 

‘*Is there any irregularity in Mr. Landis’s ac- 
counts ?” 

‘* Not any,” replied the pleasant-voiced Post- 
master-General. 

‘*Is the office well conducted ?” 

‘* No complaint on that score.” 

‘* Intemperate habits ?” 

‘* Nothing of the kind charged.” 

‘* What is the objection ?” 

‘**The petitioners say he is rather obnoxious, 
and that a change would be satisfactory.” 

‘* Well,” replied the President, with the slight- 
est possible twinkle at the P. M. G., ‘‘ he doesn’t 
appear to have done any thing but shoot an ed- 
itor, and I don’t see how I can remove him on 
that.” 

The papers remain on file in the archives of 
the republic. 





‘* Hieu diddle diddle, the cat’s in the fiddle,” 
etc. A gentleman imbued, as it were, with the 
spirit of poesy attempts to solemnify that marvel- 
ous old nursery rhyme in Miltonic paraphrase, as 
follows : 


Heard ye that mirthful melody? Remote 

It rose; and straight the strain, approaching near, 
Caught of the careful cat the critic ear— 

Proud dame, in tortoise decked or tabby coat, 

The villain vermin’s vixen vanquisher. 

Her frolic paw the festive fiddle smote, 

Which, as high Hesper poured his glittering glance, 
Inspired the not unawkward cow to dance 

Above the beamy moon; all this beheld 








fulness, went to his house and brewed a pail- 
ful of punch, with which to slake the thirst of 


those good neighbors. Champagne was one of | 


its components—‘‘extra dry.” Bringing with 
him that delicious bucket, he placed it tempo- 
rarily 
Under the shadowy shade 
Of an umbrageous tree, 

and rejoined his friends. The raising finished, 
he proceeded for the punch. The pail was there, 
but, alas, empty! How and wherefore had that 
become thus? Attend. A sleek and gentle Al- 
derney of purest breed had witnessed the move- 
ments of Mr. Barlow, and while that gentleman 
was thinking of the pleasure in store for those 
good friends, quietly wandered up to the shady 
place, put her smooth nose to the fluid, inhaled 
its aroma, tasted, drank, until every drop of that 
delicious brew had disappeared. 

‘**T)id it kill her?” asked a perspiring friend. 

‘*No, she did not kick the bucket.” 

‘*Of course not,” added a stocky little man ; 
‘*only made her tipsy—simply corned beef.” 





PreEsipENnt Grant has not only a nice appre- 
ciation of humor, but on occasion is apt at repar- 
tee. During his recent vacation at Long Branch 
he was called to Washington on public business, 
and while there was handed for signature several 
commissions of postmasters. There were also 
presented to him a number of petitions, among 
them one from citizens of Vineland, New Jersey, 
for the removal of Mr. Landis from the post- 


The dog diminutive, while its strange romance 
With laughter loud his simple bosom swelled: 

The dish, high heaped with food of savory store, 

| Kissed the bright spoon, by kindred love impelled— 
| Such is the nursery tale of infant lore. 





Some years ago, during the late ‘‘ unpleasant- 
| ness” with the South, at a Union Thanksgiving 
| service held in one of the flourishing inland towns 
of Illinois, three ministers of as many denomi- 
nations officiated. ‘The Presbyterian clergyman 
opened the services in due form. The Baptist 
brother delivered the discourse, which proved to 
be more of the nature of a stump speech than of 
a Gospel sermon. The Methodist brother, who 
was somewhat conservative in his political views, 
was observed to sit rather uneasily during the 
discourse. When the time came for him to 
close, he rose with great solemnity and said, 
‘* Now, brethren, in order to give a religious turn 
to the exercises, let us engage in prayer.” 





Mr. Francis Jacox’s Scripture Proverbs, 
Illustrated, Annotated, and Applied, just pub- 
lished in London, is filled with apposite quota- 
tions, wise and humorous, gathered from out-of- 
the-way sources, and strung together with a 
scholarly tact quite charming. Speaking of 
‘* Controversial Cobblers,” he gives the follow- 
ing: 

‘* An iron-monger, said Sydney Smith, is a very 
respectable man, so long as he is merely an iron- 
monger—an admirable man, if he is a religious 
iron-monger, but a great blockhead if he sets up for 
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a bishop or a dean, and lectures upon theology. 
Captain Gronow devotes a section of his Recol- 
lections to ‘ Hoby, the boot-maker, of St. James’s 
Street,’ the opening sentence of which informs us 
that Mr. Hoby was not only the greatest and 
most fashionable boot-maker in London, but, in 
spite of the old adage, Ne sutor, ‘he employed 
his spare time with considerable success as a 
Methodist preacher at Islington.’ His eminence 
as a fashionable tradesman would not have saved 
him from the wit of the wittiest of Edinburgh 
Reviewers any more than it would have done a 
century and a half previously from that of the 
wittiest of English poets, whose spleen was 
stirred to the utmost whenever 

Botchers left old clothes in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church; 

Some cried the covenant, instead 

Of puddings, pies, and gingerbread. 
Nor was the sutor forgotten in a later canto. 
Witness the couplet about the indulgence shown 
by the then ruling powers toward 


A man that served them in a double 
Capacity—to teach and cobble. 


Who can forget the doggerel dialogue in which 
Toplady makes Wesley speak thus of Olivers, 
one of his followers (and a very good follower 
too): 

I’ve Thomas Olivers, the cobbler 

(No stall in England holds a nobler), 

A wight of talents universal, 

Whereof I'll give a brief rehearsal: 

He wields beyond most other men 

His awl, his razor, and his pen; 

My beard he shaves, repairs my shoe, 

And writes my panegyric too; 

He, with one brandish of the quill 

Can knock down Toplady and Hill; 

With equal ease, whene’er there’s need, 

Can darn my stockings and my creed; 

Can drive a nail or ply the needle, 

Hem handkerchiefs, and scrape the fiddle; 

Chop logic as an ass chews thistle, 

More skillfully than yon can whistle; 

And then when he philosophizes, 

No son of Crispin half so wise is. 

Of all my ragged regiment, 

This cobbler gives me most content; 

My forgeries’ and faith’s defender, 

My barber, champion, and shoe-mender.” 


Mr. Jacox closes his chapter with this quota- 
tion from one of England’s Lord High Chancel- 
lors, Sir Thomas More : 


@Hise men alwape 
Affirme and sane 
Chat tis best for a man 
Diligently 
Por to apply 
To the business he can, 
And in no wyse 
To enterprise 
Another facultie. 
A symple hatter 
Should not go smatter 
En philosopbdfe ; 
Nov ought a pevdlar 
Become a meddlar 
En theologie. 


ASHTABULA County, Ohio, was for many years 
a stronghold of the abolitionists, and even now 
Democrats are not looked upon with special fa- 


vor. Judge Woodbury, lately elected to preside 
over the Common Pleas, tried his first case a few 


months since, which resulted in a conviction of 
the prisoner for burglary. As the judge was 
passing sentence, Representative Rowland, who 
had just returned from a stormy session of the 
State Assembly, stepped into court. The judge 
| said, ‘‘I sentence you to three years’ imprison- 
|ment at hard labor in”’—when his eye caught 
Rowland—‘‘ the Legislature of Ohio.” 

‘* Your honor,” said the Representative, before 
the words were scarcely spoken, ‘‘I object to 
the Democratic majority being increased in that 
way.” 

For a moment there was a confused judge and 
a roaring court-room. 


In Miss Mulock’s Sermons out of Church, re- 
cently published by the Harpers, are many illus- 
trations of an anecdotical kind that lighten up 
the graver portions. Speaking of self-sacritice, 
she says: ‘‘Now most of your relf-sacrificers 
take abundant pains to let you know it. When 
they offer themselves up, it is with a lurking hope 
that not only the object of so much devotion, but 
a select circle of sympathizing admirers, may be 
present at their immolation. The heroic self- 
control which ‘dies and makes no sign’ is a vir- 
tue of which very few are capable. As I once 
heard commented by a small but sage commen- 
tator on the poem of ‘Enoch Arden;’ ‘ Yes, it 
was very good of Enoch not to tell his story un- 
til he died; but, mamma, what a pity he didn’t 
die and say nothing at all !’” 

And thus does Miss M. ‘‘improve” on the 
theme of ‘‘ Prevention and Cure :” 

‘* Prevention is better than cure, and in most 
small ailments there can not be a safer physic 
than abstinence. Abstinence from overfood, 
overwork. How persistently we shut our eyes 
| to the beginnings of disease, beginnings so trifling 
| that we hardly notice them, until they end in 
| that premature decay which seems now only too 
| common among our best and greatest men, and 
| those whom the world can least spare. People 
rush to doctors to cure them; they never think 
| of curing themselves by putting a stop to excit- 
| ing causes of ill health. As a wise old woman 

said to a very foolish young one, who brought 
| her a heap of feeble manuscripts to look over and 
| try to sell, on the pitiful plea that she must have 
money in order to pay for her medicine and her 
wine: ‘My dear, stop the wine and stop the 
medicine, and then you will be able to stop the 
writing also, which will be much the better for 
both yourself and the public.’” 

Speaking of certain El Dorados of benevo- 
lence, where the poor not only get their daily 
bread, but get it buttered on both sides, Miss 

| Mulock says: 
| ‘An opportune death or fortunate accident 
would bring to the spot half a dozen clergymen 
| with prayers and purses, half a dozen ladies 
following with tracts and clothes, until the suf- 
ferers, becoming quite important people, realized 
fully the advantage of being ‘ afflicted,’ and con- 
tinuing to be. One story I heard of a laborer’s 
household, which, deprived suddenly of its drunk- 
en head, found itself ‘assisted’ so much that 
when it went to church next Sunday in its new 
clothes a shrewd neighbor declared it reminded 
her of Mrs. Hofland’s tale, The Clergyman’s 
Widow and her Young Family. And the youn- 
gest child being met afterward, ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ 
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said the mother, in a whining tone, ‘I’ve just 
been taking Bobby to the doctor, and he orders 
him wine,’ with a glance that, meeting no re- 
sponse, dropped immediately. But the habit 
of begging was too strong to be resisted. ‘Do 
you think, ma’am,’ with an additional whine of 
humility, ‘you've got such a thing as a pot of 
strawberry jam for Bobby to take his physic in ?’” 





Ir is said of the Marquis of Hertford, who 
died recently, that ‘‘all his personal property, 
fifty thousand pounds a year, his Irish estates, 
and all his works of art are left to Mr. Wallace, 
avery attentive companion, to whom Lord Hert- 
ford had never said ‘ thank you’ for any service.” 
It was remarked at the Embassy, ‘‘ Well, he has 
said ‘thank you’ out loud in his will.” 





ANOTHER story of the hour. Some French 
and English were discussing the retreat from 
Bourget. The French said they ‘‘ fell back 
steadily,” ‘‘retreated in good order,” ete. An 
Englishman, an old soldier, whispered to me: 
“They did not retreat. I saw them. They 
only ‘changed front’ and advanced.” 





An Ithaca gentleman sends the following: 

Harper has much to say nowadays about 
American wit and humor and reminiscences of 
Sherman. In keeping, here is one from the 
shades of Cornell, which has never seen day- 
light. Shortly after the close of the war the 
Union League Club of New York tendered a re- 
ception to General Sherman, My friend, Col- 
onel H , called for me at the Astor. Al- 
ready seated in the carriage was an officer in a 
general's uniform, to whom I was introduced as 
General Buford, of the army. As we three filed 
through the narrow lane of the already crowded 
club rooms (which at the time fronted on Union 
Square), near the front windows we reached the 





turned over on the shady side of the car, and the 
conductor took a seat by her side to do the agree- 





able, having met Miss C on the train be- 
fore. Presently, as matters were going along 
nicely, an old man in his shirt sleeves half threw 
himself into the seat in front which the conductor 
had unlocked and turned over for the benefit of 
the parties more immediately concerned. Mr. 
B spoke up sharply: ‘‘ Go away from here.” 
But the old man didn’t go. Conductor says, still 
more sharply, ‘*Go away, or I'll make you.” But 
still no go, while a vacant, provoking smile sat 
upon the face of the intruder. Whereupon Con- 
ductor B—— grasped the old farmer by the nape 
of the neck. At the same time the young lady 
grasped the arm of the conductor, exclaiming. 
‘* Please don’t, Mr. B This is my father.” 

Ever since Conductor B—— always asks young 
ladies if they are traveling alone. 











In Mr. Whitehurst’s Private Diary during 
the Siege of Paris—a clever work, not likely to 
be republished in this country—are a few neat 
and Frenchy things worth reproducing in the 
Drawer. At the time when meat, game, fish, 
or eggs were things almost impossible to obtain 
at any price, a National Guard stated as a fact 
that living in Paris was cheaper since the siege! 

*** Yes,’ he said, ‘it is.’ I doubted, but he 
insisted. This was his argument: ‘‘‘ Lui” is 
obliged frequently to give a little supper to 
‘“* Elle.” Up to the day of the legal govern- 
ment he was forced to go to the Maison Dorée, 
order hors-d’euvres, soup, cold fish, game, truf- 
fles, and Cliquot @ V’indiscrétion. Now he writes : 

“¢ Dearest JEANNETTE,—Come to Brébant’s at 
nine; he has promised me a horse-hoof and a bit of 


cheese. I place at your little feet 
66666 Your ALPHONSE.”’” 


‘The editor of the Messager de Paris went to 
take a walk yesterday, and contrived to get be- 





hero of the evening. As Buford took him by 
the hand he said, ‘‘ Ah, general, I have not 


met you since you left me ignominiously behind | 
at Helena, while you made the glorious march | 


to the sea.” Sherman replied that when he left 
General Buford in command at Helena he did a 
wise thing, as it was imperatively necessary to 


yond Meudon and Versailles, when a bullet, look- 
ing for its inevitable billet, found its resting-place 
in the editorial right arm—his penarm. Jt is as 
bad as wounding an Irishman in his punch hand !” 

** A man asked on Friday for a Chateau-briand. 

*** But, my dear friend,’ said Baron Brisse, 
‘it is impossible; moreover, I do not know what 





have his rear well guarded. Just then there 
came up from the square in front the vivas of 
thousands who were impatient to see the gen- 
eral; and the committee in charge interrupted 
the conversation and requested Sherman to step 
out on the balcony. ‘The enthusiasm of the 
crowd knew no bounds, and the square fairly 
shook with the applause. It was an exceeding- 


it is.’ 
‘**Not know!’ thundered the other. ‘Why, 
| it is a beefsteak so good that they have made it 
stand godfather to a moderate writer.’” 
| “Tt is said that a servant—an old cavalry ser- 
geant—announcing dinner last week, said, ‘ To 
| horse, Sir! to horse!’” 
‘*In the Marché de la Madeleine—the arsenal 








ly hot evening, and as the general was unable to | of ammunition of the mouth—which is quite a 

make himself heard, he soon retreated into the | fashionable resort early in the morning, a little 

room, while great drops of perspiration stood | crowd was collected round a stall, examining a 

upon his massive forehead. As he came through | pie suggestive of the late lamented Strasburg, 

the window he grasped Buford by the hand, ex- | and while passing I heard the stall-keeper say, 

claiming, ‘‘General, I’d a good deal rather be | ‘Excellent, madame; I assure you it was quite 

in Hel—ena than out there.” A good laugh | a young ass.’” 

followed, and the generals were friends again. ‘* A dull day; only heard one amusing speech : 

‘** How is it, Charles, that you always walk 
Anp here is another: about now with Fido? You used to say you 
Conductor B is always very polite to the hated dogs.’ 

ladies. All conductors are polite to ladies, par-| ‘*‘So I did; but I am trying to get over the 

ticularly so provided they are young and hand-_ prejudice, for if I don’t like my dogs, how can I 

some. Miss C was handed on board at the eat them?” 

station as carefully as though she was ‘‘glass— = Apropos of carrier-pigeons : 

to be handled with care.” An extra seat was, ‘‘A lady last night was offered some roast 























pigeon. ‘Not any, thank you; I should think I 
. . 
was eating a postman.,’’ 

“The following is the menu for dinner on the 
eightieth ‘jour du siége’ at Vachettes. ‘To para- 
phrase a little, I should say, ‘Qa n’est pas mag- 
nifique, mais c’est la guerre :’ 

“ Parmentier soup. 
Butter demi-sel. 
Hors-d’ceuvres: horse sausage. 
Seine eels en matelote. 

Saddle of young donkey en relevé, sauce chasseur. 
Croquettes of rats 4 la duchesse. 
Sorbets au rhum. 

Roast loins of rabbits. 

Salade de barbe de capucin. 
Galantine of hashed beef. 
Macaroni a la Napolitain—without cheese. 
Stewed fruits. 

Small cakes a la graisse. 
Wines, coffee, liqueurs, etc.” 


‘*Some National Guards thought proper to 
Jaugh at an American, asking why, as he had | 
lived so long in Paris, he was not fighting for | 
France. 

**¢ Join us,’ they said. 

***No,’ replied my Yankee, who is almost a 
cripple, ‘ I can’t do that, for I can not run away, 
and you would all be off in a hurry, and leave 
me alone.’” 





In the speech which Mr. Disraeli delivered in | 
1873, on being made Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, he quoted four lines from the 
Ajax of Sophocles, which may be roughly ren- 
dered into English verse thus : 
These things and all things at all times I say, | 
My faith is, come straight from the gods to men; 
Whoso holds other form of doctrine true, 
He has his faith; let me adhere to mine. 


It was in this fashion that they were parodied 
by Shirley Brooks, and are in his very best vein: 
This thought once again into language I shape— 
Belief in one’s self is my faith and evangel; | 
If any man likes to go in for the ape, 
He can; I prefer taking side with the angel. } 





A ciTy correspondent says : 

The following portion of a ‘‘ poem” which I 
have never seen in print, and which may be 
worthy of a place in the Drawer, was composed 
by an English provincial on the occasion of a 
visit by the Lord Bishop to a country parish, and 
was actually sung by the choir: 

Why skip ye 80, ye little hills, 
And wherefore do ye hop? 


Ts it because ye do expect 

To see the Lord Bish-op? 

Why hop ye so, ye little hills, 

And wherefore do you skip? 

Is it because you do expect 

To see the Lord Bish-ip ? 

pen hop ye 80, ye little hills, 

And why do ye jump up? 

Is it because ye long to see 

His Grace the Lord Bish-up ? 

Why jump ye 80, ye little hills, 

And wherefore do ye leap? 

Is it because ye eager are 

To see the Lord Bish-eep? 

| 
A HUSBAND and wife in the higher walks of 

life, both of whom were somewhat self-willed and 

a little inclined to be quick-tempered, were cele- 

brating the thirtieth anniversary of their mar- 

riage with many demonstrations of mutual affee- 

tion, when one of the younger children said to | 





,graved, ‘‘ Methuselah Cony, died 
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another, ‘‘ What are they making so much of 
to-day for?” 

‘* Because,” said the other, ‘‘ they have been 
married now for thirty years.” 

‘*Humph !” said the other, with perhaps more 
of truthfulness than filial respect, ‘‘the thirty 
years’ war !” 





ANOTHER husband and wife were celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding, 
and when quite a little circle was gathered about 
them, the husband, with not a little self-compla- 
cency, said, 

‘* Here my wife and I have been married for 
twenty-five years, and in all that time neither of 
us has ever spoken to the other an excited or 
unkind word.” 

‘*' Thunder,” said the witty Dr. M 
a@ stupid time you must have had of it!” 





» ‘* what 





Tuer: is a village in New Hampshire which 


| has produced twenty-six editors, and alluding to 


it one day a good old deacon said, ‘** Yes, there 
was twenty-six on em; but as they've all left 
town and cleared out, I reckon the Lord won’t 
lay it up agin us!” 





Tue last London Court Journal contains a 
conversation which is reported to have passed 
between Mr. Disraeli and the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Dr. Badger, who was acting as interpreter, said, 
‘* His Highness wishes to know whether in this 
country the Grand Vizier exercises his office in 
daily fear of poison or the dagger.” 

‘* No,” answered the Prime Minister; ‘‘ peo- 
ple do not envy him his office; they simply pity 
him.” 

Dr. Badger translated the sentence. There 
was a pause. Suddenly the face of the Sultan 
was lit up by a hearty smile. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, 
‘*T see. You are a very clever Grand Vizier.” 

Speakine of giving names to one’s children, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury told an amusing story 


| at a recent meeting of the Palestine Exploration 


Fund Society. He said that in his part of the 
country (Dorsetshire) the people had a strong 
predilection for giving Hebrew names to their 
children at baptism. Sometimes, however, they 
went a little too far. In the church-yard of his 


| own parish there was a tombstone which he al- 


ways showed to his friends who were interested 
in such matters, on which the words were en- 
» aged 





twelve months.” 





A Cockney would-be book-maker was travel- 
ing on one of the Clyde steamers, and as it was 
passing the beautiful town of Largs, then little 
larger than a village, and unnoticed in his guide- 
book, he asked a Highland countryman, a fellow- 
passenger, its name. 

**Oh, that’s Largs, Sir.” 

**Ts it incorporated ?” 

‘*Chwhat’s your wull, Sir?” 

‘*Ts it incorporated ?” 

**Chwhat’s your wull, Sir?” 

‘“*Dear me! Is it aborough? Has it magis- 
trates ?” 

‘**Oh yess, Sir. Largs has a provost and bail- 
ies.” 
Anxious to have the question of incorporation 
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settled, and aware we at Scotch civic me vives | moment, entered the chancel, and requested the 
are invested with golden chains of office, which | congregation to remain seated while the fami- 
they usually wear round their necks, our London | ly and intimate friends passed out and were 
friend put his next question, thus, ‘‘ Do the magis- | ‘‘ loaded up.” 
trates wear chains ?” a be 

The countryman, very indignantly and very| Every place has its advantages, even the lock. 
patriotically, ‘* Na, na, Sir; the provost and bail-| up. A Scotch ‘‘ gentleman, 


¢ * who had been guilty 
ies o’ Largs aye gang lowse. | 


of some irregularity that demanded his compul- 
| sory withdrawal from polite society for sixty 
In a city not many miles from New York re- | days, was asked after his release as to how he 
sides a gentleman who has lately erected a large | had ‘‘ got on.” 

hall, which is used for balls, soc iables, etc. Dur- ““ Weel,” replied he, ‘‘ye see, a body canna hae 
ing the last winter a rather comical incident oc- | every thing i in this life ; and [’ m no gaun to mis- 
curred, which a ¢ orrespondent thinks is too good | ca’ the place—no me. For a’ the time I was 
to be kept from the readers of the Drawer. It| there—just twa months nate, by-the-bye—I was 
happened in this way: A ball was taking place} weel proteckit frae the wiles o’ a wickit worl’ 
in the hall, and the proprietor, as usual, was | ootside, while my bread was aye gi’en me, and 
looking around to see if every thing was right; | my water sure.” 

and happening to look at the thermometer, he 


noticed that it was very high, and turned around| Iw the ancient cemeteries of the suburbs of 
to one of his clerks, who was standing near by, | Paris are some curious epitaphs which we trans- 
with the query, late for the Drawer : 


** John, don’t you think it is very warm here, 
and that the windows had better be lowered a 
little more ?” 

“*Tt is not very warm,” replied John; ‘‘ but 
the people have just been dancing round dances, 
which makes them look warm.” 

This brought forth the laconic reply: ‘‘The 
thermometer stands at —, and that hasn’t been | ever, can only be appreciated by a Frenchman: 
dancing round dances.” Here lies 

And that settled it, for it was a knock-down VroToR GARDINET, 


Here lies 
Pierre CaMvUseT, 
who when living was a glazier. 
Do not confound him with 
Epovarp CaMuseEt, 
dealer in casks, 
No. 27 Rue des Dames, Batignolles. 


Another. The full force of this joke, how- 


areurnent | who fell into the eternal slumber 
argument. | 25th March, 18 
| in the arms of his wife and 
Conscrentrovs officials and lawyers will ap- | his mother-in-law. 
preciate the solicitude manifested by the func-| It is customary among the poorer classes to 


tionary whose name is appended to the following | paint on the head-board the different grades of 
document, sent to us by an officer of the North-| relations by whom their death is mourned. This 
ern Pacific Railway Company at New Tacoma: | one we take from the Cemetery Montmartre: 

It is a literal transcript from the Equity Rec- Here lies 
ord of the District Court at Steilacoom, page 64. Poy i ry — 
No comments are required. sagneiel pays tether and mother, 


M. M. M‘Carver and Julia A. M‘Carver, plaintiffs, two brothers, three sisters, 





v. D. B. Hannah and Kate Hannah, defendants. one aunt, two uncles, r 
Henry G. Struve, attorney and solicitor for plaintiffs. | one female cousin, two male cousins, 
On this day, July 17, 1874, at the solicitation of | his grandmother on his father's side, 

Frank Clark, of Steilacoom (@. M. Grainger, deputy- and numerous friends. 


sheriff of Pierce County, being present), I filed the The next we give both in French and English. 
above entitled bill in equity, and issued certified cop- 


. * ae 4 Th} 
ies thereof and summons to the defendants therein, | Cordon bleu means now a first-class cook. This 
And if I have done this thing in error, and by so do- | name goes back to those famous hosts whose 
ing lay again myself liable to an ve for damages | standing at court gave them the right to wear 
in the amount of one thousand dollars damages, may . r ° 
Heaven in its mercy raise the moral status of lawyers, the cordon bleu, or blue ribbon. The reputation 
and pardon me for having confidence in their integrity. | of their tables was such that when one spoke of 

— on R a good dinner he said, ‘‘C’est un repas de cordon 
Clerk and Register. | 4/04 and of a good cook, ‘‘ C’est une cuisiniere 
de cordon bleu,” and finally, by abbreviation, 
‘* cordon bleu.” 
Sous cette croite lapidaire 





Tue anecdote in a late number of the Maga- 
zine about the undertaker recalls to a Cincin- 
nati correspondent a recent occurrence in that | Repose une cuisiniére, 
vicinity, wherein one of that much-abused craft | Qu par un mooient paté 
was the principal actor : se une celebrite, 

The “te ral ae most estimable person occurred | —_ elpt on ot 
in one of our beautiful suburban villages, and Méme la-haut; tout son espoir 
Smithers, as the leading undertaker, was called | Est de troner ‘dans la cuisine, 
on to preside in that capacity. Now Smithers is | ae pe tae bay 
dear to the public, not so much on account of his Of tiie the folstsblid in a Css teeadihen: 
bills as for his tremendous and imposing pres- | ponder tine ite aeiggmnaN 
ence, and his complete mastery of that most dif- | — = pa hag my — oe 
ficult of all facial expressions and tone which She’s gone on high, but will see dine 
your leading undertaker must have. At the great table called Divine. 

"At the close of the sermon, and after a critical Her yay 4 her brightest dream, 
inspection of his elegant coaches drawn up in| Tt. if ae good God ag so 
front of the church, Smithers, at the supreme | Selects her for his “cordon bleu.” 





